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PREFACE 

In compiling this little work, I have been haunted 

by the saying of, I think, Christopher North, 

" Live fifty years on the banks of Windermere, 

and you may possibly have something worth say- 

' ing about it." It may indeed seem a little pre- 

^ sumptuous for one who is merely a summer visitant 

^ to Lakeland, to write about it even a book of the 

"^ present modest dimensions. My knowledge of the 

^ district, however, now dates back eighteen years and 

7 will not, I venture to think, be found deficient. My 

*^ original intention was rather to describe the scenery 

than the routes by which it can be seen. But I 

quickly found that one really involved the other, so 

that I have described the roads and paths more or 

less on ordinary guide-book lines, basing my account 

in each case on careful notes taken on the spot. I 

have striven, however, to give some individuality to 

the book by making the lakes themselves the most 

prominent point, and grouping the rest of the scenery 

round them as natural centres. The advantages of 

such an arrangement, by which the attention is 

focussed on each lake in turn, will, I hope, be 
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obvious, but it involves one collateral disadvantage, 
ue» that of breaking up the description of one or two 
of the longer coach-routes. This I have endeavoured 
to minimise by a certain amount of repetition and 
abundant cross-references. 

I have given as much space as the limits of the 
work allowed to literary and historical details. For 
the facts which I have thrown together in the intro- 
duction I have principally consulted the following 
authorities: — Sir A. Geikie («< Geological Map, 
with Notes''); Dr H. R. MiU ("English 
Lakes"); J. E. Marr ("Scientific Study of 
Scenery ") ; Symons' British Rainfall ; J. G. 
Baker (« Flora of Lake District ") ; H. A. Mac- 
pherson ("Vertebrate Fauna of Lakeland") ; R. 
S. Ferguson ("Histories of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland"); Robt. Ferguson ("Northmen in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ") ; Canon Rawns- 
ley ("Literary Associations of the English Lakes"). 
Finally I have, as on a former occasion, to thank 
Mr E. H. New for his beautiful illustrations. 



12 Museum Road, Oxford, 
Jung 1902 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. Situation^ Extent and Bounqaues 

/yHE Lake District 18 in the N.W. part of England, 
and comprises parts of W^estmoreland, Cumber- 
land and Lancashire. The name is used in a wider 
and in a narrower sense. In the wider sense it in- 
cludes the region bounded by Morecambe Bay S. ; 
the sea W. ; the comparatively flat country S. of 
Carlisle N.; and the main L. and N.W. Ry. E. 
But much of this country, though containing many 
interesting places, yet has none of the distinctive 
Lakeland scenery, which is only found near the 
Lakes themselves, and the mountains and valleys 
amid which they lie. This region is the true 
Lake District, the ** Lakeland " which this little 
book describes. Its extreme length from N. to S. 
is about 30 m. ; its extreme breadth from E. to W. 
about 25 m. Its exact boundaries may be thus 
determined. Start at the most N. point, the foot 
of Bassenthwaite, and draw a line through the foot * 
of Lowes Water to that of Ennerdale, which is 
the most W. point ; then through the foot of 
Wastwater to the summit of Black Combe, which 
may be considered its most S. point ; then through 
the feetof Coniston and Windermere, and finally by 
a slightly curving line to that of Haweswater, the 
most E. pointy lastly through the fool of Ullt- 

I 



ENGLISH LAKES 

water and OTer the tummits of Blencathafa and 
Skiddaw back to the foot of Bassenthwaite. The 
region thus encircled contains the whole of the 
Lake scenery and very little else. It is hard 
to see any reason , geographical or geological, 
why nature should have determined so exactly 
the boundaries of this beautiful country, but 
such is the fact. For to the E. lie the dull 
moors connecting the Lake mountains with the 
Pennine range ; to the 8. is the uninteresting 
smoke-begrimed promontory of Furness; to the 
W. is the coal district near Whitehaven and 
Workington, which has been turned into a sort 
of black country; while to the N. and N.E. is 
ordinary pleasant rolling champaign, stretching to 
the valley of the Eden. No general descrip- 
tion of these regions bordering Lakeland proper 
has been here attempted, but a few places have 
been slightly and incidentally described under the 
head of approaches to the different lakes. 



II. General Physical Features and Scenery 

It will hardly be denied, except by a few en- 
thusiastic partisans of Devonshire or Derbyshire, 
that Lakeland is the loveliest part of England. 
For no form of water is so beautiful as a lake, and 
lakes are never more effective than when set, as 
they are here, among steep and rugged mountains, 
whether surrounded by a rich girdle of woodlands, 
as Derwentwater and Windermere, or by stem 
treeless crags, like Wastwater. Then there are 

2 
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the mountain^ themflclvcsy the highest and moat 
precipitous io England^ and the dark little tama 
that sleep among them ; the wild mountain passes 
and the narrow green valleys, threaded by clear 
sparkling streams. The only drawback to this 
delightful region is that its interest is almost entirely 
centred in its scenery, for it has had very little 
connection with English history, and possesses next 
to no antiquities. 

Many writers, from Wordsworth downwards, 
have pointed out that, though it would be absurd 
to compare this little region with scenes in other 
countries which far transcend it in grandeur, yet 
it has some special features of its own, which make 
it well worthy of minute study. 

First may be mentioned the combination of 
smallness in extent with infinite variety. Thus 
the cyclist can leave the park-like vale of the 
Rotha and in an hour find himself at the head of 
Langdaie, eDtirely surrounded by wild and grand 
mountains. Or the pedestrian, in about the same 
time, can leave the smiling Grasmere valley for 
the Grisedale pass, between the stern precipices 
of Helvellyn and Fairfield. A second excellence 
is the comparative absence of dull or uninteresting 
features. Hardly any bleak stretches of moorland 
or tame, featureless valleys are to be found. 
Indeed, if we except some parts of the High 
Raise range, the fells between Crummock and 
Ennerdale Water, and the upper reach of the 
Duddon, there is hardly an inch of Lakeland 
which does not deserve to be called beautiful. 
A third consideration is the remarkable steepness 
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of the Lake mountains, and the way in which they 
rise directly from the lakes and valleys, thus 
allowing their whole height to be taken in at a 
glance. It is this characteristic which enables 
them to rival in dignity mountains, it may be, many 
times as tall, but where the summit recedes so 
much from the valleys that they appear only as 
the tops of elevated plateaus. For conspicuous 
examples take the way in which Bow Fell and 
the Langdale Pikes dominate the head of Langdale, 
or Great Gable towers over Wastwater. 

To understand fully the scenery of the district, 
it is necessary to refer to its geology, but a very 
slight incursion into that science will suffice. The 
rocks which compose Lakeland all belong to the 
Silurian period^ and naturally arrange themselves 
in three series of strata. ( i ) The Sk'tddaw Slates^ 
in the extreme N. of the district, are the oldest 
strata, and form the finely-shaped but smooth- 
sided mountains which lie to the N. and W. of 
Derwentwater. (2) The central bulk is formed 
by strata now known as the Volcanic Series of 
Borrowdalcy which stretch completely across the 
district, forming quite two-thirds of it and in- 
cluding all the highest and most rugged mountains. 
They consist of an enormous mass of volcanic 
material comprising both lava and ashes, and due 
to prolonged and extensive eruptions towards the 
close of the Skiddaw Slate period. (Both these 
formations, though widely different in character, 
are classed as Lower Silurian.) The Volcanic 
Series is bounded on the S.W. by masses of 
intrusive granite, which towards the N. is Syenitic, 
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and forms the mountains of Red Pike and Herd- 
house, while to the S. it is known as the Eskdale 
granite. (3) The S.E-^part of the district is 
composed of Upper SUurtan strata, which form 
hills hardly ever rising above a thousand feet, and 
which, in comparison with the rest of the district, 
may fairly be called its Lowlands. 

Thus the district is built up of two mountain 
regions, more or less continuous, with a hilUregioo 
in the S.E. These may now be described in 
order :— 

I . The Borro*wdale Volcanic Series is best taken 
first, since it comprises most of Lakeland, and 
forms the backbone of the country from W. to E. 
In the W. part, which may be called the Scawfell 
system^ the mountains radiate from a central knot,^ 
formed by the Scawfell group, with its outliers. 
Great Gable and Bow Fell. From this centre 
eight ridges diverge in every direction "like the 
spokes of a wheel," as Wordsworth vras the first 
to call them, and enclose eight valleys. These are 
in order, starting from the S.W. : ( i J Wasdale, 
in which lies Wastwater ; (2) Ennerdale, contain- 

1 It should be noticed that the following description 
applies to existing, not original, conditions. Originallj, 
the volcanic mass seems to have taken the form of a huge 
dome, or rather oval boss, of which Scawfell was only the 
W. extremity, while the centre lay possibly on High 
Raise, midway between the Stalce and Dunmail Raise 
passes. Out of this dome the existing valleys have been 
carved. A glance at the map will show that they radiate 
in all directions from the point indicated, while the lakes 
arrange themselves concentrically round it. See Lord 
A^ebury's Scenery of England^ and Dr M\\i*%\EngUeh Lakes, 
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log EnnerdaU Water right at its foot; (3) the 
valley of the Cocker^ containing Buttermere and 
Crummock Water and also Lowetwater in a small 
lateral Talley ; (4) Borrowdale, at the. hi end of 
which lies Der*wentnvatery and further off still 
Bastenthwaite Water \ (5) the Longstrath valley, 
which finally falls into Borrowdale; (6) the 
two branches of Langdale which unite and fall to 
thehtadof Wifuiermere; (7) Duddondale; and (8) 
Eskdale, which are connected with no lakes. In 
the E. party which may be called the Hehellyn 
system, the mountains are arranged in three parallel 
chains running from N. to S., the ranges of High 
Raise, Helvellyn and Fairfield, and High Street. 
The High Raise range runs from near Keswick 
to the Langdale Pikes, and is connected with the 
Scawfell system by the ridge which runs N.E. 
from the central knot, between Longstrath and 
Great Langdale* It is united to the Helvellyn 
Range by the low Dunmail Raise Pass, N. of which 
is Wythbum valley, in which Thirlmere lies, and 
S* the Rotha valley, containing Grasnure and Rydal 
Water. The range oCHelvellyn contains the highest 
mountains in the E. system. It is continued S. by 
the Fairfield Range, which at its S. end bends E. 
and unites with the High Street Range by means 
of the Kirkstone Pass. To the N. of the pass, 
between the two ranges, lies Patterdale, with iHU'* 
water at its lower end; while to the S. is the 
smaller valley of Troutbeck. Beyond the High 
Street Range a lofty range of hills stretches still 
further E., to the N. of which is Mardale, falling 
to Haweswater ; to the S. the vale of Kentmere, 

6 
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which no longer contains a lake* The mountains 
still continue eastward, but we have now reached 
the limits of Lakeland, 

2^ The Sktdda*uf Slates form the mountains in 
the N. and N.W. of the district. The S. boundary 
of these strata descends the Greta valley, then turns 
down the E. side of Derwentwater, crosses between 
Maiden Moor and Eel Crags, then turns up the 
Yale of Newlands, passes S. of Dale Head, Hind- 
scarth and Robinson, and crossing to the far side 
of Crummock Water, passes S. of Mellbreak and 
Blake Fell out of the district. The principal 
mountains of this system are the three great detached 
masses of filencathara, Skiddaw and the Grasmoor 
group, but nearly all the Newlands mountains also 
are included in it. These latter are not separated 
from the volcanic mountains by any natural division, 
since they are connected, with the ridge separating 
Borrowdale from Buttermere, which bifurcates to 
enclose • the vale of Newlands. The Skiddaw 
Slates also crop oot in two other parts of the dis- 
trict, Le, near the foot of Ullswater, and in the 
extreme S^ where they form the mountain. Black 
Combe. Only three lakes have their scenery 
affected by the mountains of this system, i,e. 
Derwentwater, Bassenthwsiite and Crummock 
Water. J' 

3. The Upper Silurian Strata are separated from 
the volcanic strata by a thin band of Coniston 
limestone, which stretches straight firom Broughton 
to Coniston village and then on to the head of 
Windermere, but without affecting the scenery. 
S.E. of this line are the <^ LowUnds*'' The 
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inconsiderable yet beautifully wooded hills which 
fill this part of Lakeland lie mainly in long lines 
running N. to S., thus enclosing between them 
three shallow basins, in which lie the lakes of 
Windermere^ Esth'wmte Water^ and Conlston Water, 

A few remarks are added about the general 
features of the scenery : — 

Lakes. Formerly it was supposed that the 
lake basins were hollowed out by the action of 
glaciers. The evidences of glacial action in Lake- 
land are prominent enough, e.g,^ the moraine-heaps 
will strike the eye of the most careless observer ; 
but many authorities now believe that the erosive 
force of glaciers may have been over-rated. An 
alternative theory is that they are submerged portions 
of river valleys, the lower parts of which have been 
blocked, e.g.<, by glacial drift.^ Evidence of this 
is afforded by their shape, since nearly all are long 
and narrow, like the valleys in which they lie. The 
only real exceptions are the small lakes Grasmere 
and Rydal Water, for Derwentwater and Butter- 
mere clearly once formed continuous lakes with 
Bassenthwaite and Crummock Water respectively. 
The principal charm of the lakes in the '* Low- 
land district depends on the contrast between the 
rich encircling woodlands and the distant back- 
ground of mountains; while those which, lie in 

* This if the theory of Mr J. E. Marr. Lord Avebury 
(^Scenery of England) admits that some lakes, e.g., UUswater 
and Haweswater, are, in part at any rate, thus caused; 
but he is also on the whole disposed to refer some of the 
lakes to the erosive action of glaciers. It looks as if the 
larger lakes might be partly due to both causes. 

8 
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valleys usually take their character from the moun- 
tains more immediately surrounding them. Accord- 
ingly they vary greatly, the two extreme types 
being the rich beauty of Derwentwater and the 
wild grandeur of Wastwater. By many Ullswater 
is thought to combine most successfully the elements 
of grandeur and beauty. 

J Tarns. Strictly speaking this name applies 
only to the small sheets of water which lie among 
the mountains, but it has been conveniently extended 
to a few others which are neither large nor impor- 
tant enough to be classed as lakes. Some of these, 
e,g.^ Loughrigg and Blelham tarns are hardly mo^e 
. than ponds, but at least two, Brothers' Water and 
Elterwater, are occasionally included in the list of 
lakes, though it seems on the whole better to ex- 
clude them. It has now been shown that the 
hollows in which tarns lie are often not due tc^ the 
erosion of glaciers, but to the formation of barriers 
from various causes, which have dammed the 
courses of the little streams. The beauty of a tai;n 
is often very impressive, but of a somewhat severe 
type. Thus Wordsworth justly writes, " Aa they 
mostly lie at the foot of a steep precipice, the water, ' 
when the sun is not shining on it, appears black and 
sullen." In the same spirit William Watson con- 
ti;a8ts the << petulant prattling beck " with the 
<^ sinister laughterless tarn." Blea Water, E. of 
^High Street, is the finest of these tarns. 

Mountains will be considered by the visitor 
under a three-fold aspect — ^as beautiful objects, as 
a climbing-ground, and as view-points. It may 
be at once acknowledged . that few of the Lalne 
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mountains considered individually exhibit any 
striking beauty of outline. Among the mountains 
of the Skiddaw slate formation, Skiddaw itself 
and Blencathara are grand forms in spite of their 
smooth grass slopes, but they have the great ad- 
vantage of a detached position, so that their full 
proportions can be easily comprehended* And 
much of the beauty of Derwentwater is due to 
the assemblage of finely-cut conical peaks which 
surround Grasmoor, and which, individually beauti- 
ful, gain enormously by their grouping. Among 
the S.W. mountains two are pre-eminent for 
beauty of form — Great Gable and Bow Fell — 
and the Langdale Pikes and the Old Man are also 
striking. But the great charm of this mountain- 
group lies in <*the combinations which they 
make, towering above each other, or lifting them- 
selves in ridges like the waves of a tumultuous 
sea" (Wordsworth). The E. mountains are less 
effective, since they run in long lines and are 
mostly flat-topped, the cone of 111 Bell being 
almost the ohly exception. Their great attractions 
are the fine precipices on their E. sides, but these, 
as a rule, can only be seen by climbing. 

As a climbing-ground, at once safe and delight* 
ful, it is hard to praise these mountains too highly. 
While the smoother fells afford most pleasant 
rambles, there is yet a keener pleasure in scrambling 
about the rougher and precipitous ones. Nor need 
it be thought that the latter involves anything more 
of a feat than the former. A certain amount of 
extra endurance is required, because of the rdugh- 
ness^of the wdking, but this h all. The danger from 

lO 
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crags and precipices maybe considered as practically 
non-existent. The routes described in this work all 
ait>id the crags, but indeed a walker of ordinary 
care and observation soon learns how to shun them, 
and to traverse the steepest mountains with ab- 
solute confidence. The only real danger arises 
from mist, and this is not to life and limb, for 
DO mist is so thick as to make the precipices 
invisible ; but consists in the possibilities of e^t- 
posure and over-fatigue to those who have utterly 
lost their bearings. It should be added that these 
remarks apply to summer climbing only ; in winter 
the conditiotis will probably be more dangerous. 
Of course, also, no wise man will let himself be 
benighted on the fells. 

The consideration of these mountains as view- 
points may be simplified by noting that an extended 
view can be roughly analysed into five elements, 
ue. (i) other mouiltains, (2) valleys, (3) lakes, 
(4) Bat country, and (5) the sea. 

(i) Now first, with regard to a prospect of 
mountains, the Lake fells are packed together in 
so small an area that^ apart from the accidents of 
grouping and of the higher fells obstructing the view 
of their neighbours, there is little difference between 
mountain and mouiitain, mnce almost all the Lake 
fells are visible from every one of them. ' It follows 
that the views lirom the two ' highest mountains— 
Scawfell Pike and Mielvellyn*— which are essentially 
mountkin-vi^ws, cannot be considered as first-rate. 
(2 ) Of the mountains which command valley '■views. 
Great Gable and Bow Fell are easily firsts for 
each overlooks four of the eight valleys, wbkh 
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radiate from the central knot. The best views of 
indiyidual valleys are gained from mountains from 
which precipices appear to run right down into 
them from the spectator's feet. Such are the 
views of Ennerdale from Great Gable, Borrowdali? 
from Great End, Langdale from the Crinkle 
Crags, Newlands from Dale Head, the Greta 
valley from Blencathara, and Mardale from Harter 
Fell. (3) With regard to lake views, Mr 
Baddeley has well pointed out that it is better 
to have a full-length view of one lake than to see 
strips of several in the distance. Such full-length 
views are those of Wastwater from Great Gable, 
Ennerdale Water from the Pillar, Derwentwater 
from Glaramara, Thirlmere from Blencathara, 
Ullswater from St Sunday Crag, and Haweswater 
from Harter Fell. The three Buttermere Lakes 
are well seen from Red Pike, Fleetwith and 
Grasmoor. (4) The flat country which lies W. 
and N. of Lakeland adds but little to the views, 
but the mountains which overlook the district we 
have called the <^ Lowlands," in which Winder- 
mere and Coniston Water Ue, g*ain by the contrast 
between the mountainous region on one side and 
the rich undulating country oct the other. This 
is the main reason for the fascination of the view 
from the Old Man, as well as from those mountains 
which lie just N. of Windermere, and command 
iiill-length views of it, uc* Fairfield, R^d Screes, 
and 111 Bell. (5) A further Ctharm is given to 
the view from the Old Man by the near prospect 
of the sea, especiallv at Morecambe Bay .and the 
Dttddon Sands. The sea is seen from nearly all 
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the Lake mountains, but usually too far off to be 
efFectiye. Black Combe alone has a really fine 
sea-view. 

F'alliys and Rivers* The valleys of Lakeland 
are among the most beautiful in England. They 
vary much in type, some being long and straight, 
of which Langdak is a typical example, while 
others are narrow and tortuous, of which Borrow- 
dale is far the finest. Some few, as Ennerdale, 
are wild and desolate for nearly all their length, 
but in most cases the valley floor is formed of a 
rich meadow strath, kept of a brilliant emerald 
hue by the constant rains. The floor is, as a rule, 
nearly flat, and rises so gradually that the valley- 
head, where the mountains begin to slope upward, 
is often not more than a couple of hundred feet 
at most above the foot. The bright little rivers 
which descend the valleys are usually well supplied 
by the copious rain. They are nevertheless re- 
markable among mountain-streams, both for their 
clearness and for the very little amount that their 
beds have been spoilt by stones. I^arge rivers, 
of course, the visitor will not expect. All rise 
close to the central watershed of ' the district 
itself, and the sea is close at hand* It is true, 
however, that' when the rivers are leaving the 
great reseryeh^s of the lakes, they are often of 
respectable size, such as the Derwent and the 
Eamont, but then Lakeland is being left behind. 
The multitude of small streams, locally known as 
becks, adds much to the scenery. 

Waterfalls in Lakeland usually contain little 
water. This is due to two reasons, first, that they 
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are not, as a rule, on the main streams, since the 
ordinary gentle slope of the valley allows no 
opportunity for them; and, secondly, that the 
hill-slopes are (fortunately! ) not backed by long 
stretches of moorland, the usual gathering-ground of 
the waters which feed waterfalls. But their rock and 
tree setting is often very beautiful. The finest are 
those which are deeply recessed in rock ravines, such 
as Scale and Dungeon Forces, and, the finest of 
them all, Dalegarth Force. 



IIL Climate 

I. Rainfall. Owing, partly to its W. 

position, but far more to its group of lofty 
mountains, on which the rain-bearing winds from 
the Atlantic are cooled and part with their 
moisture, Lakeland is much the wettest part of 
England. This was strikiqgly illustrated in 1 898, 
when the Lakeland, rainfall was considerably above 
the avt^rage, although qyer England generally the 
year was Eemarkably dry. The area of greatest 
rainfall stretches away N. and E. of the Scawfell 
group of mountains, aad is of considerable extent, 
the annual rainfall being greater tl^fuji 100 inches 
over an area of 70 square miles. The wettest 
valley is Borrowdale, at the head of which is the 
Stye^ where the average rainfall is 170 inche^^ 

^ ^ All the figures in this section are taken from an article 
©n "The Mean Annual Rainfall in the English Lake 
District," in Symctts' Brititk RainfaUfor 1897. 
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increasing to over aoo inches in wet yean. About 
2 m. down the valley is Seathwaite, the wettest 
mhaBiied spot in England, with an ayerage of 
135 inches. Langdale is hardly less wet, smce 
150 inches fall annually b Mickleden, and 115 
in Dungeon Ghyll. Other very wet valleys are 
Buttermere, with 107 inches, and Grisedale, with 
105 inches. The tourists' centres are not so wet 
as this, but their rainfall is much abore the ayerage. 
Thus Wasdale has an average of 95 inches, Gras* 
mere 89 inches, Patterdale 8j inches, Coniston 
83 inches, Ambleside 79 inches, Bowness 64 
inches, Windermere 63 inches, and Keswick and 
Kendal 60 inches. These are formidable amounts 
when contrasted with the 25 mches to 30 inches 
of the central and eastern counties. But in justice 
to Lakeland, it must be added that the weather 
has the admirable faculty of *^ clearing up/' The 
rain comes down hard and sharp, and then the 
sunlight often bursts through the clouds. Thus 
there is really hr more fine weather than the 
somewhat appalling figures quoted above seem to 
admit of. The driest part of the year is from 
* April to June inclusive, after which the summer 
months grow wetter. Of late August has been 
a very wet month. The wettest month of the 
year is December. 

2. Temperature. Owing to its northern 

position Lakeland receives less heat from the 
sun than most parts of England, but this is largely 
compensated by its proximity to the W. coast 
of Cumberland, which is said to be warmed by 
a special branch of the Gulf Stream, and by the 
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fact that its inhabited parts lie mostly in deep 
sheltered valleys. The actual figures which state 
the temperature are too complicated by differences 
of altitude for their significance to be readily 
grasped, but the net result is that the lower parts 
of Lakeland have a mean temperature equal to 
that of Lincoln and Norfolk, and a mid- winter 
temperature higher than any part of the E. coast 
and most of central England.^ It follows that it 
is by no means an inclement place of residence 
in winter. In summer the valleys are often too 
hot, but plenty of fresh air is to be found on the 
fells, on which the temperature diminishes one 
degree for about every 270 feet of altitude. 

3. Sunshine. One would hardly expect 

Lakeland, with its N. latitude, and its abundant 
supply of Atlantic clouds, to take a high place 
among the regions of England favoured by sun- 
shine. But the records at Bowness (taken at 
the Windermere Hydro with a Jordan recorder) 
seem to tell a different tale. According to these 
Bowness enjoys about 1500 hours of bright sun- 
shine annually out of the 4435 hours during which 
the sun is above the horizon. This respectable 
total, however, depends on the observation of 
comparatively few years, which have been ex- 
ceptionally sunny. The sunniest months are May 
and June, during which Bowness will hold its 
own with any town in England, except a few 
places on the S. and W. coasts ; but the amount 

^ The above results are based on the tables and maps 
of Dr Buchan, Journal of Scottish M^eorological Society for 
1895-1S96. 
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of sunshine falls off very much in August aqd 
September. In considering these figures, it must 
of course be remembered that Bowness is well 
in the *^ lowlands/' and that records in the more 
mountainous parts might elicit different results. 
Certainly the visitor must not hope to entirely 
escape cloudy weather, and though clouds give 
beautiful effects when forming and reforming, yet 
it is less pleasant when alt the fells are covered 
with a thick, low-brooding cloud-canopy. 

4. The Seasons, From the above considera- 
tions it seems that one month of the year is 
specially marked out as the best to visit Lakeland, 
s,e. sunshiny June, when the leaves have not yet 
lost their delicate spring tints. Other parts of 
the year when the district is specially beautiful 
are October, when the fell sides are golden with 
the dying bracken, and mid-winter, when ice and 
snow have transformed the mountains into a 
wondrous Alpine region. On the other hand 
August is one of the duller and more rainy months, 
when the foliage wears the sombre deep green of 
later summer. Advice to this effect has been 
showered on intending visitors by numerous writers, 
beginning with Wordsworth and Southey, bat with 
little result, since most of us poor tourists must 
take our holiday in August or not at all. Those, 
however, who can choose between August and 
September should certainly prefer the latter 
month. 
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IV. Fauna and Flora 



The wild animals of Lakeland are especially 
numerous and interestingi but* many species are 
now either extinct or fast dying out. No 
longer are the fells traversed as formerly by wild 
boars and wild cats, << three or four times as 
large as an ordinary cat," though they have left 
their traces in local names, the one in Grise* 
dale and Branstree, the other in Catstycam and 
Cat Gill. The badger, too, has quite disappeared. 
The red deer, however, which used to roam freely 
over the district, are still found on the Martindale 
fells, though it is not often that they allow them- 
selves to be seen by the climber. Of the two 
interesting animals, the pine marten and the polecat, 
locally known as the sweet mart and the foumart 
(/.<?. foul mart), both of which afford excellent 
sport when hunted with hounds, the former is now 
growing very scarce, while the latter may be said to 
have already disappeared from Lakeland proper. In 
future, hunters will have to rely only on the otter, 
which finds most of the rivers much to its taste, and 
the fox, which is very plentiful on the fells. As 
many as four packs of fox-hounds are kept in Lake- 
land, and the chase, which is necessarily op foot, 
is very energetic, as the foxes are such enemies of 
the mountain lambs, that it is important to keep 
their numbers down. Among smaller animals, 
weasels, stoats and squirrels are pretty plentiful. 

The larger birds of prey which used to haunt the 
fells are now becoming rare. Eagles have ceased 
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to bttild in the lake precipices for more than a 
century. Isolated specimens, which have been seen 
later in the district, were certainly stragglers from 
the Scotch mountains. Both the golden eagle and 
the sea eagle used to be familiar to the shepherds of 
Borrowdak and Patterdale, and took so grievous a 
toll of the lambs that their eyries, situated on in- 
accessible rocks such as Eagle Crag, were regularly 
raided by dalesmen, who were let down by ropes 
from the top of the cliff. A specially long and 
strong rope was kept in Borrowdale for this purpose. 
These vigorous measures, coupled with the occasional 
shooting of the parent birds, have resulted in the 
extermination of the species. Kites and harriers 
are also extinct. A few pairs of buzzards and 
peregrine falcons still build in out-of-the-way places. 
Merlins are rapidly growing scarce, and the only, 
species of Falconid£ which still hold their ground 
are kestrels and sparrowhawks. A few ravens still 
breed among the precipices, though the shepherds 
regularly destroy their young, stoning the nests 
when inaccessible. 

Very few small birds are met with on the fells, 
in fact hardly any but the wheat-ear and an occasional 
ring-ousel. The dotterel has been found to nest on 
the high mountains, but it is rare and decreasing. 
In the valleys there is the full chorus of British 
songsters, though the sky-lark, as Wordsworth 
notes, is absent, and the nightingale is comparatively 
rare. The pied flycatcher is a characteristic bird. 
A heronry used to exist at Rydal, but this has been 
extinct for about thirty years. 

Though the fishing in Lakeland is often spoken 
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of aa not fint-ratei this is not due to the absence of 
fish*' Large pike swim in the lakes, and trout in 
laket tarn and stream alike. Char, are found in 
Windermere, Buttermere and Crummock, and 
potted char is a well-known delicacy at the hotels. 
The char in Coniston Water have been killed by the 
copper mines. Salmon swim up several of the 
rivers, and it is said that they have occasionally 
found their way into Derwentwater. 

Those interested in the Flora of Lakeland should 
study Mr J. G. Baker's work. The few details 
which are appended will indicate the range and 
interest of the subject. For botanical purposes the 
district is divided into four zones of different alti- 
tudes, each of which offers special characteristics. 

Zotii I {Mid-' Agrarian) extends to a height of 
900 feet. Its upper limit is marked by the cessation 
of bmmble and gorse in the open spaces, the crab- 
tree and the guelder-rose in the woods, and the 
alder and the willow along the streams. It contains 
nearly all the species found in Lakeland, as many 
as 859 plants out of 893. The wild flowers 
are of great beauty, but among them the sweet 
violet is absent. Near the banks of the lakes the 
following flowers are common atad characteristic: 
TroUius Europaus (Globe Flower), Parnassia 
Palustris (Grass of JParnassus), Menyanthes Trifo^ 
liata (Bog-bean), Ly thrum Saiicoria (Purple Loose- 
strife), and Geranium Syhaticum (Wood Crane's- 
bill) . The white water-lily floats on many of the 
lakes, and is found as high up as Angle Tarn (Patter- 
dale). The Impatient Noli me tangere (Yellow 
Balsam) grow$ appiurently wild near Uoniston 
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Water, the head of Windermere, and the lower 
DuddoD. 

Zone 2 {^Super~Agrarian) extends from 900 to 
1800 feet. . Its upper limit is marked by the 
cessation of bracken, the fox-glove, grass of Par- 
nassus, and Pingmcula vulgaris (common butter- 
wort). Two sorts of heath. Erica TetraRx and E. 
Cinerea also stop at this limit, but the conmion ling 
or heather ( Cdluna vulgaris) stretches up into zone 
3. Hesither^ it should be noted, is by no means the 
ordinary covering of the lake fells. A . most 
characterbtic plant is AlchemtUa Alfina (Alpine 
Lady's Mantle), which is found in zones 
x-'3, since it reaches up to the highest summits, 
and its seeds are carried by the streams into 
the valley^. Another common plant on the 
fells is Circma Alfma (Alpine Enchanter's Night- 
shade). 

Zone 3 (^Infer'-'arctic) extends from 1800 feet to 
2700 feet, and is the headquarters of the Alpine 
plants, among which are found two rare saxifrages, 
S, ofpositifolia and S. nivalis j and two equally rare 
hawkweeds, Hieracum Alburn and H. Chrysanthum. 
Other rare plants are Cerastium yf^/iy»in :( Alpine 
Mouse-ear),- ThlasfH Alpesire^ found on the preci- 
pices of Helvellyn, and Saussurea Alpina^ Coatoioner 
species are Thalktrum Alpinum (Alpine Meadow- 
rue), Oxyria reniformis (Mountain Sorrel), and 
Sedum Rhodida ( Rose-root ) . About the bright moss 
which fringes the highest mountain -springs several 
saxifrages are common, i^e, S. Ai%oideSj S^ SteUaris^ 
and: Ghrysosplemum ofiposit^olium^ and also plants 
such as the ordinary Montia fontana and the more 
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characteristic Cochlearia jilptna (mouDtain scurvy- 
grass) I and EpUobium Minffblium (mountain willow- 
herb). 

Zom 4 [Mid- Arctic)^ above 2700 It., is only 
represented in England by the Lake District. 
Vegetation is scanty, only twenty-six plants being 
found* The two characteristic ones are Salhc 
berbaaa (least willow), which will be found half- 
buried among the loose rocks, and Carem rigtda 
(stiff mountain-sedge), the two most decidedly 
Arctic plants of the Lake Flora. The hardy 
wood-sorrel is found in all zones, ascending to over 
3000 ft. on Scawfell Pike. 

Perns have of late suffered from depredations. 
The Osmunda regalis^ which used to clothe the 
banks of the Bratha and the Rotha, iias all but 
disappeared, and the little oak and beech ferns are 
less frequent than they were. The typical parsley 
fern is found everywhere on the fells, even on the 
highest summits. Among rare ferns occasionally 
found are IVoodsia Ilvensis and Cystopterh Montana 
on the high fells, Lastrea Thelypteris and L. 
JEmula in the woods, and AtpUnium Lanaolatwm 
on the Duddon estuary. The last three species, 
however, are found more abundantly in some other 
English localities. 

Trees. Groves of native wood are chiefly 
found close to the Lakes. Among them the oak 
and the ash are the most common trees, but their 
great charm is the way the species are intermingled. 
In some of the fairest views the birch is strikingly 
predominant. Large ^camores hare been planted 
mostly near the honieMeads as *< shade-trees." 
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YewB-are frequent, but nearly all the old hiattmc 
trees have been recently blown down. The trees 
which grow highest on the fells are rowans and 
junipers. Many fell-sides are covered with planta* 
tions of Scotch fir, krch and spruce. In the 
^Mowlands" these are often effectifey but they are 
a very doubtful oraanect to the higher fells, as 
Wordsworth and other writers have pointed ooL 
The Scot<h fits are beautiful when in groopSy or 
combined with other trees. 



V« CoifHUNICATIONS 

I* Railways, The railway problem :.in 

Lakeland has bein to aiTord all reasonable 
facilities for approaching the district, and at 
the same time to keep the railwaya themselves 
away fi*om the margins of the lakes, and out of the 
narrow valleys which they would ineyitably damage. 
The solution is on the whole satisfactory, namely, 
to allow the railways only to skirt the outside of 
the district, and to t (transact all the internal com- 
munications by coaching. The main N.W« Ry. 
line between Lancaster and Carlisle runs close to 
the district, and a branch from Oxenholme Junction 
to Windermere Station is the principal approach. 
This branch railway was strongly opposed by 
Wordsworth, but it does not really enter the district, 
and has done no harm. The extension, to Amble** 
side would be a different matter,. and ^ has sp far 
been sucQessfully resisted. A branch diverging 
from Penrith to Keswick forms the other usual 
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approach. It passes thro«gh th^ vale of the Greta, 
and continues to Cockermouth along the shores of 
fiassenthwaite, but its convenience must be held 
to outweigh whatever small damage it has done; 
The S. and W. of the district are approached by 
the Furness railway, which diverges from the 
N.W. Ry. at Carnforth, and from which branches 
mn into Lakeland at Lake Side (Windermere), 
Coniston, and Boot (Eskdale). Ino damage has 
been done to the scenery, but these ttpproaches are 
not particularly convenient. 

2. Coach'roads, The great trunk-road leads 
from Windermere and Ambleside to Keswick. 
From Windermere and Ambleside coaches also 
run 'to Patterdale over the Kirkstone Pass, to 
Coniston, and round Langdale. From Keswick 
the principal coach-drive is over the Honister Pass 
to Buttermerey and back by either the Buttermere 
Hause or the Whinlatter Pass. • Other coach- 
drives are round Bassenthwaite and round Thirl-* 
mere; Coaches also run from Penrith and 
Troutbeck Station to UJlswater, from Greenodd to 
the foot of Coniston Water, and from Seascale to 
Wastwater and Ennerdale. These roads as a rule 
have excellent surfaces, in fact those which meet at 
Ambleside are aniong the best in the kingdoM. 
The principal exception is the road from Keswick' 
to Bbrrowdale^ which is far from satisfactory. Of 
course it is unavoidable that some stretches of road at 
high altitudes should be rough, such B.t the Honister 
Pass, or the -road through the Blea Tarn valley. 

3. CycRngi The excellence of the coach 
roads is a powerful inducement to the cyclist to 
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briDg his cycle with him. It is true that when he 
gets off the coach roads he will find somewhat 
indifferent going, but the distances are so short that 
this matters little. To many people the use of the 
cycle in Lakeland seems an absurdity, and indeed 
it is hard to sec what pleasure there can be in 
scorching hard through places like the Jaws of 
Borrowdale! But to the careful tourist who is 
prepared to go at a moderate pace, and fully re- 
cognises that the larger half of the beauties around 
him can only be seen on foot, the cycle is a most 
useful auxiliary. Three of its uses may be noted. 
First, cycling entirely round a lake is a delightful 
ride, and may be enjoyed at Windermere, 
Esthwaite, Coniston, Thirlmere, Derwentwater, 
Bassenthwaite, and (with some help from the 
steamer) Ullswater. Then if one is mountain- 
climbing, it is a saving of energy to cycle to the 
foot of the mountain and deposit the cycle at some 
inn or farm-house. Thirdly, the more remote 
lakes, such as Ennerdale'and Hawes water, which 
it is very difficult to reach on foot, can be easily 
visited by cycling along the roads which lie just 
outside the district. 

4. The Mountain ~ passed. The Kirkstone 
pass and the three leading to Buttermere are 
traversed by coach roads. A bad road also runs 
across the Wrynose and Hardknott passes, form- 
ing a very indifferent communication between the 
E. and the W. of the district; The other passes 
are only crossed by foot-tracks. These are de- 
testably rough and stony, often vanish altogether 
for' awhile, and are regularly Overflowed by every 
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petty rill. Travellers can also cross them on the 
sure-footed mountain ponies^ which are led by 
guides. These ponies are also taken to the top of 
the principal mountains, wherever there is an avail- 
able track. Many mountains, however, have no 
paths up them whatever. 

5. Steamers ply on Windermere, UUswater, and 
Coniston Water during the summer, in connection 
with the coaches. 

VL Industries 

I. jigrkuiture. In former times the farms 
wctre held by a class called statesmen^ who were 
themselves the owners of the lands they cultivated. 
They have now almost disappeared, and the 
ownership of ths land is concentrated in a few 
hands. Another distinction between past and 
present is that formerly the district, owing to its 
isolation, had to be self-supporting, and consequently 
grew corn, though neither soil nor climate is suit- 
able. Probably but little wheat was grown at any 
time, but only barley, rye and oats. Now scarcely 
any corn is to be seen save occasional patches of 
oats. The visitor will look in vain for ** green corn 
rustling" in Grasmere, to which Wordsworth refers, 
and the name Rydal [ue. Rye-dale) also indicates 
a state of things now past. 

The alluvial meadows in the valley form excellent 
though somewhat limited pasture-land for -cattle. 
But the principal reliance of the farmer is on his 
sheep. These are of the small, hardy, grey- 
faced variety called Herdwick, and roam freely 
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over the fnountamsy koowiog their own fells and 
rarely wanderingi eveo when not confined by walls 
and railings. It follows that they cannot be trans- 
ferred from, farm to farm, and consequently the 
strange custom has sprung up that the flock belongs 
to the landlord^ and is rented by the tenant together 
with the farm. Their wool is greyish in hue, but 
their flesh hardly inferior to Welsh mutton. 

2. Maiu^actures are few. There are pencil 
naanufactories at Keswick, and some flourishing 
small trades at Kendal, though Kendal • green 
cloth, for centuries the common clothing of the 
poor iq London, is no longer made. The only 
manufacture at all wide-spread is that of bobbins, 
for which, mills are erected close to several streams, 
In former tiroes every homestead spun and wove its 
owo wool, and there has been some attempt lately, 
inaugurated by |he friends of Ruskini to revive 
similar handicrtdfts in the district. 

5* Mimug and Quarrying. The commence- 
ment of mining enterprise in Lakeland is due to 
Queen Elizabeth, who imported a colony of 
Germans to Keswick in 1561 to work coQ)er 
mines in Newlands and on the Greta. The 
Newlands mines have been worked on and off 
for a good time, but are now finally abandoned. 
The same may fortunately be said of the Brandle- 
how mines, S»W, of Derwentwater. The only, 
two important mines still being worked on the 
Skiddaw slate district are at Thornthwaite 
(S<W» of Bassenthwaite). and near Threlkeld 
under: Blepcathara. , On the Borrowdale Volcanic. 
Series there is. a co{^r mine at .Coniston, and 
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another not far off in the Greenburn valley. 
There is also a productive lead mine at Greenside 
in Glenridding. The Borrowdale plumbago mine, 
once of high importance, is no longer worked. 
Some of the stories told of it sound like an antici- 
pation of I.D.B., for we hear that the workmen 
on leaving the mine were carefully searched, lest 
they should conceal lumps of plumbago and sell 
them to Jews, who settled in Keswick for the 
purpose. Quarrying for stone and slate is too 
prominent in various parts of the district, Le, at 
Coniston, Tilberthwaite, Great Langdale, Lough- 
rigg, the " Jaws " of Borrowdale, and the Honister 
Pass. Both quarrying and mining have hurt the 
scenery considerably, and their extension is much 
to be deplored. Mining speculators are, as we all 
know, actuated by the purest benevolence — they 
only wish to benefit the district by opening up its 
industries. But it will be no benefit if the visitors 
are driven away, who at present provide employ- 
ment for' thousands in various ways during the 
summer months. 



Vn. History 

At the dawn of recorded history Lakeland 
was part of the extensive territory occupied 
by the Celtic tribe Brigantes. They were 
conquered by Agricola in 79 a.d., the second 
year of his command in Britain. Under Roman 
rule the district was covered with a network of 
roads and stations, which excites surprise at first, 
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but is explained by the importance of rapidly 
concentrating troops for the defence of the great 
Wall of Hadrian. The station near Penrith was 
called Voreda, but the identification of Concangium 
and Dictis with those near Kendal and Ambleside 
are mere guesses. Raven glass was a port of con- 
siderable in^portance, and a special fort THardknott 
Castle) was built to guard the road leaaing from it 
over HardkiK>tt to Anibleside. 

When the Romans left, Lakeland formed part 
of the extensive region of Strathclyde, the most 
N. of the three W. districts, where the Britons 
defended tlvimselves longest against the Anglo- 
Saxons. But before long a separation occurred. 
The lake valleys which open S. became connected 
with the S. parts "of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, which fell under the sway of the Deiran part 
of Northumbria, were rapidly Anglicised, and 
thenceforth are part of Englatnd. But the N. 
valleji^s were associated with the N. part of the 
sanie two counties, which, under the loose appella- 
tion Cumbria, remikined Celtic much longer. This 
district wis presently' conquered by Ecgfrith, King 
of Northumbria, partly Anglicised and loosely 
attached to Bemicia, but, after the break-up of 
the Northumbrian power, regained its independence. 
When the inhabitants \i'ere attacked by the Danes 
in 875, they submitted to the Scotch King to gain 
protection, and 'were incorporated with GalloWay 
and Strathclyde proper in a province, to the whole 
of which the Name Cumbria seems to have been 
given, stretching from the Firth of Clyde to the 
central hills of Lakeland^ and ruled' by a Scotch 
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prince as a dependency of Scotland. This was the 
Cumbria attacked by Edmund, King of Wessex, in 
945. The battle in which Dunmail, or Donal, 
King of Cumbria, was defeated may well have been 
at Dunmail Raise, which was on the S. boundary 
of Cumbria. But how far Edmund's conquests 
extended, or what truth ,and importance there is in 
the boast of the Saxon chronicle that he ceded 
Cumbria to Scotland, are difHcult and disputed 
questions^ Certainly Cumbria prop^, !•/. the 
district ^S. of the Solway, remained Scotch till the 
time of William the Conqueror^ when Gospatric, 
Earl of Northumberland, conquered it and put his 
son Dolfin in possession of it. Dolfin was driTen 
out by William Rufus in 1092, and Cumbria, 
including the N. of J^akeland, became for the 
first time part of England. It was again ceded 
to Scotland by Stephen, and finally made English 
by Henry II. in 1157. 

.By. this time the Lake valleys vffite inhabited by 
a hardy race of shepherds, principally of Norse 
desqent, . holding their farms mostly by Border 
teni^r^y which practically gave ^hern. undisturbed 
possession so long as they discharged the duty of 
providing me^-^t-arms to defend the Border. 
Theif Norman, superiors seem to have left them 
very . much alone, ^provided that they paid certain 
light feudal dues. The tubsequent history of 
lan^ tenure in the district is too complicated a 
question to, enter upon, but it W4S from these 
beginnings that the celebrated race of << states- 
men" (/>. estatesmen) arose, some of whom were 
actual i^wners of the land they f:ultivated,:aad others 
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virtual owners, subject only to certain manorial 
rights. They formed in each dale, as Wordsworth 
well says, "a perfect republic of shepherds and 
agricultttrists " almost isolated from the rest of 
England. It is much to their credit that, Hring 
among the wild mountains,' they did not turn 
robbers like their nei^bours the Scotch, from 
whom they had often to defend themselves. The 
fortifications of Carlisle were able on the whole to 
check regular invasion, but not to stop the bands of 
marauding moss-troopers. The valleys facing N. 
were naturally most exposed to these robbers. We 
hear of fierce fighting at the Hontster Pass to keep 
them out of Borrowdale, and of a successful defence 
of the narrow road leading under Stybarrow Crag 
into Patterdale. In this fight the dalesmen were 
led by one Mounsey, who, for his success, was 
dubbed « King of Patterdale,*' a title which be- 
came hereditary in his family. When James I. 
became king, he considered, ' naturally, that border 
service was no longer required, and proposed to 
alter it in the case of the Crown tenants to a money 
rent, but his plan raised such a hornets' nest that he 
was forced to drop it. 

The great movements of English history hardly 
penetrated Lakeland at all. We only hear of a 
few romantic incidents H&e the ripple caused by 
a far-off storm. Thus the ferocity of the Wars 
of the Roses is illustrated by the care taken to 
hide Henry, Lord Clifford, " the Shepherd Lord," 
in his boyhood among the Lake mountains, after 
his father had been slain at Towton. The tide 
of the great Civil War surged up to Appleby, 
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Carliale and Cockermouth, but in Lakeland proper 
we hear of little except an almost personal quarrel 
between Major Philipson^ the cavalier of Calgartb 
and BeUeisle, and Colonel Briggs, the Roundhead 
of Kendal. Connected with the rebellion of 1 7 1 5 
we have the pathetic figure of the last Earl of 
Derwentwater, and the sensational story of his 
Countess' flight from Lord's Island^ which was 
probably not in her hurried journey to London 
to help her husband at his trial, but a real flight 
from the Earl's enraged tenants. In 1745 the 
retreating army of Charles Edward passed close 
by Lakeland, and at Clifton there took place the 
last fighting on English ground. 

Up till the end of the eighteenth century Lake- 
land was an almost unknown region, protected by 
the horror with which mountains used to be 
regarded. The first great poet to visit the Lakes 
was Gray, in 1769; the first guide-book was by 
West, in 1778. Then followed the "Lake 
Poets," whose celebrity attracted many visitors, 
first known as <' Lakers." Since then there has 
been a continuous stream of visitors, which has 
quite broken down the isolation of the district* 
The statesmen have nearly disappeared, but the 
valleys are still inhabited by a simple and energetic 
race, honest, kind and humorous, many of whom 
occupy as tenants the land which their ancestors 
possessed. 
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VIIL Ethnology and Local Names 

Id the historical sketch it was stated that the 
district now comprising the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmorel^d was one of the last refuges of 
the Celts against the Anglo-Saxons. When the 
Anglo-Saxons at last settled in the district they 
chose the lowland country and left the mountains 
alone. Thus the settlements of the Angles 
(marked by their distinctive ending 'ton) sweep 
round Lakeland, especially to the N. and W., 
bujt do not penetrate it. Similarly the Saxon 
settlements (marked by the distinctiye -ham) are 
found S. and E. of Lakeland, and the Danish 
(marked by the distinctive -ly) are all N. of it. 
All these races, being accustomed to a fiat country 
at home, avoided the mountainous regions, which 
were apparently so far inhabited only by a remnant 
of the original Celts. But toward the end of the 
tenth century bands of Norsemep, who had sailed 
down the W. coast of Scotland, and colonised on 
their way most of the Hebrides and the Isle of 
Man, landed on the coast of Cumberland, and 
at once took possesion of a mountainous region 
which would remind them of their own Norway. 
The distinctive ending for their settlements is 
"thwaite^ which meets the visitor in nearly every 
Lakeland valley. This invasion is unrecorded in 
history, but is written dieep in the manners and 
language of Lakeland, and in . its local names. 
Thus the Lake population is partly Celtic, but 
the principal and determining element is Norse. 
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Strong evidence of this is supplied by the local 
names. Most of the river names are siftid to be 
Celtic^ but very few of the mountains, Le* 
The Pen, Blencathara (said to mean "Peak of 
Demons ''), and Glaramara, and only one or 
two general names, ue, combe (only in Black 
Combe), strath (only in Longstrath), cairn (said 
not to be of local use), and crag (which may be a 
later introduction, though Dow Crag is said by 
some to mean Dhu^ ue, black, crag). But by 
far the larger proportion of names is Norse, 
This is clearly proved by a comparison with the 
language of Iceland, which Was colpnised by the 
Norsemen earlier than Lakeland. First, we have 
the following Norse words rn such constant use 
that the visitor soon learns to employ them : 
becky dalcy dodd (a small mountain attached to a 
larger), edge^ felly force (waterfall), gap^ gUl (or 
ghyll), hause (summit of a pass), pike (peak), 
screes y tarn. Next are a great number of words 
which, though less familiar, are used pretty fVe- 
quently. For a few 'samples we may take garth 

! walled enclosure), holm (island), how (hi\\)y keld 
spring), raise (summit with caird), rijf/ (ridge) , 
scary scarth (rock-face), nvick (bay). Thirdly, 
the names of the lakes are considered Norse, being 
principally named after men. Grasmere is an ex<^ 
ception, if it is really Grise^mercy the lake of the 
wild swine, which have also given their name to 
Grisedale and Grasmoor. Finally, nearly all the 
mountains have Norse names. Spa^e forbids full 
illustration, but to show the interest of the subject 
we will point out how the Norse word itee (a 
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ladder or steep path) enters into mountaio namet* 
It appears ip its simplest form in Siyhead^ Kidttj 
Pike (the kid's path to the peak), and CqtcheMcam^ 
Le, Cat's sty cam (the wild cat's path to the 
summit).. Possibly also Branstree meanathe wild 
boar's path. Another form of the word is seen in 
Steel Felly and probably yet another in High Stile 
and Side EruL 



IX. Antiquities 

The coundes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land are rich in antiquities of all sorts. But 
though these surround Lakeland on all sidesi in- 
deed some will be incidentally touch^ on in 
describing the approaches to the farious lakes, 
yet Lakeland itself is extremely destitute of them* 
The simple explanation is that these wild fell^.were 
inhabited only by a primitive, race of shepherdsi 
that no baron thought of building his castle h^re, 
nor any colony of monks of reariiig their abbey* 
0£ prehistoric remains there are two important stone 
circles, one near Keswick, the other between Black 
Combe and Duddon Bridge, and some small ones 
on Burnmoor. There is also ah ancient settlement 
called Barnscar, near Devoke Water, at which 
some barrows have been opened. . Thtf are . con- 
sidered sepulchres of Celti»- of the Bronze A^ 
Of the Roman stations, which were near Penrithi 
Kendal, Ambleside and Keswick, very slight in- 
dications xemaiin, nor is there much left of th$ 
many Roman roads which connected, them, though 
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the one along the summit of High Street is still 
traceable. More striking are the ruins of the 
permanent camp called Hardknott Castle, which 
guarded the mountain road from Ambleside to the 
seaport of Ravengtass, at which place another camp 
can be traced, and also the remains of a villa, 
locally called Walls Castle. 

The Lakeland churches are plain buildings, 
usually rectangular, and showing no architectural 
features at all, except in the rude battlements of 
their square towers. The only church which can 
be said to be in any style is St Kentigern's, 
Crosthwaite, which is late Perpendicular. ' 

No abbeys are found at all. Furness Abhey^ in- 
deed, is visited by nearly all tourists, but it really 
lies much S. of Lakeland proper. Colder Abbey 
lies too much out of the way for tourists, and is 
here only referred to inadequately in an approach 
to Ennerdale. Castles also are not found in Lake- 
land^ though they lie in a ring all rotind it, as at 
Brougham, Penrith, Dacre, Cockermouth, Egre- 
mont, Muncaster, Mi Horn and Kendal. 



X. Literary Associations 

- The illustrious roll of poets and men of letters 
who are connected with Lakeland is hardly more 
thain one hundred years old, for, as we have 
seen, it was not till the close of the eighteenth 
century that the' isolation of the district was first 
broken through. 
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First and foremost stands the poet Wordsworth^ 
who was born at Cockermouth within sight of 
Skidd aw, educated at Hawkshead, and spent the 
greater part of his life at Grasmere and RydaL 
Coleridge came to live in Greta HaU at Keswick 
in 180O9 where three years later Southey joined 
him, and for a time the two poets lived nnderone 
roof. When Coleridge's wandering spirit finally 
drove him away from the Lakes, he left his 'wife 
and children behind, who were affectionately cared 
for by Southey. His talented but unfortunate son, 
Hartley Coleridge, lived many years and died Hi 
Nab Cottage, Rydal, and lies buried in Grasmere 
churchyard near the Wordsworths. 

The circle of friends of thes^ three poets includes 
many distinguished names. Scott and Sir Humphrey 
Davy were guests of Words worth V at Dovfe 
Cottage, Grasmere, and accompanied him in a 
memorable climb up Helvellyn. De Qliincey was 
also a guest, and took Dove Cottage for- his home 
after the poet left it. Charles Lamb visited both 
Southey and Wordsworth, and, cockney as* he pro* 
fessed to be, felt deeply the majesty of Skidda^^i 
The genial Professor Wilsbn was a frieiid welcomed 
by all three poets. Later Dr Arnold settkd dowd 
near Rydal, and became fast friends with WoKis* 
worth, of whom, indeed, his illustrious son, Matthew 
Arnold, has left the most appreciative tribute. 

But our list of poets is not yet half exhaU8feed» 
Gray, in a sort, may be considered their pioneer, 
for he visited Lakeland as early as 1769. He 
admired the beauty of Keswick- and. the pastefal 
quiet of Grasmere^ but in Bbrrowdale he -grihR^ 
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alarmed at the impending crags, and refused to 
advance into the "Jaws." We hear of Rogers 
as sailing on Derwentwater. Shelley spent hia 
honeymoon with his unfortunate girl-bride, Harriet, 
in a cottage on Cheshunt Hill, near Keswick. He 
had at the time an admiration for Southey, but this 
soon changed to dislike, for it was not possible that 
two natures so dissimilar should understand each 
other* Keats climbed Skiddaw and visited Lodore 
in i8i2. Mrs Hemans lived some years at Dove's 
Nest, above Low Wood. Finally, Tennyson has 
twice stayed at Tent Lodge, near Coniston, and 
twice be^n a guest at Mirehouse, near Bassenthwaite. 
Turning to men and women of letters, we first 
find that Carlyle visited the Lakes in x8i8. His 
climb up Great Gable is considered to have enriched 
literature by the magnificent mountain description 
in Sartor Resartus, Ruskin lived his later years 
at Brantwood on Coniston Lake, and was laid to 
rest quite recently in Coniston churchyard. Harriet 
Kiartineau lived thirty years at Ambleside, where 
she entertained guests such as Emerson and Charlotte 
Bronte. The ktter had already paid one visit to 
Lakeland, where she had met with her future 
biographer, Mrs Gaskell. Yet a third of our 
womea novelists may be mentioned, Mrs Lynn 
Linton,, whose girlhood was passed in Cro&thwaite 
vicarage, and who now rests in the adjoining 
churchyard. 

, To these celebrated names a few statesmen can 
be added. Clarkson and William Wilberforce were 
alike not only in detestation of slavery, but in love 
for Lakeland. The former Kyed at .Eusemere, 
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near Ullswater, the latter spent many holiday^ on 
the banks of Windermere. Canning was a guest 
at Storrs Hall in 1825, in company with Words- 
worth and Scott, and W. £. Forster lived at Fox 
Gill) near Ambleside. 
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XI. Tabk of Lakes, Passes and Mountains^ 
I. Lakes: — 





Height 
above 


length 
in 


Max*m 
breadth 


Max'm 
depth 


Average 
depth 


Area 
in 




sea level 
in feet. 


miles. 


in 

furlongs. 


in 
feet. 


in 
feet. 


square 
miles. 


Windermere 


130 


ID'S 


74 


219 


78* 


5-69 


Ullswater . 


476 


7-35 


5 


205 


83 


3*45 


Derwentwater . 


244 


2*87 


xo 


72 


x8 


a '06 


Bassenthwaite Water 


223 


3-83 


6 


70 


x8 


2'o6 


Coniston „ 


143 


5-41 


4 


184 


79 


x-89 


Wastwater 


aoo 


3 


4 - 


258 


134* 


I*X2 


Ennerdale Water 


368 


2-4 


7* 


148 


6a 


I'xa 


Crummock „ 


321 


25 


4i 


X44 


87* 


•97 


Thirlmere 


553 


3'25 


3 


128 


— 


— 


Haweswater 


694 


2*33 


2j 


103 


39I 


•54 


Esthwaite Water 


217 


IS 


3 


80 


— 


— 


Buttermere 


329 


1-26 


3 


94 


54I 


•36 


Loweswater 


397 


I-I2 


3 


60 


— 


— 


Grasmere . 


308 


I 


3 


180 


— 


— 


Rydal Water . 


i8i 


•75 


2 


55 


— 


— 



Only at lower end. 



2. Passes : — 



(a) Roads. 


(3) Foot and Pony Tracks. 
(These heights are mostly approximate.) 




Ft. 




Ft. 




Ft. 


Kirkstone 


X476 


Esk Hause . 


. 2490 


Grisedale 


1929 


Hardknott . 


X291 


Sticks . 


. 2430 


Black Sail . . 


1800 


Wrynose 


X281 


Nan Bield . 


. 2050 


Sty Head . 


1600 


Honister 


1191 


Rossett Gill . 


. 2002 


Stake, . 


XS76 


Buttermere Hause 


X096 


Walna Scar . 


. 2000 


Garbum 


1450 


Whinlatter . 


1043 


Greenup Edge 


. 2000 


Scarf Gap . 


1400 


Dnnmail Raise 


78a 


Gatescarth . 


. X950 


Floutem Tarn . 


1300 
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3. Mountains : — 



(a) 




0) 




(c) 


(Scawfell Group, 


(Hclvellyn Group, 


(Skiddaw Group, 


P-S-) 




p. 6.) 




P-7.) 




Ft. 




Ft. 


Ft. 


Scawfell Pikes 


. 3210 


Helvellyn . . 


31x8 


Skiddaw . 3058 


Scawfell . 


. 3162 


Fairfield . 


2863 


BlcncatlMura . 2847 


Great End . . 


. 2984 


Great Dodd . 


2807 


Grasmoor . 2791 


Bow Fell 


. 2960 


St Sunday Crag . 


2757 


Eel Crags . 2749 


Great Gable . 


. 2949 


Hart Crag . . 


2698 


Grisedale Pike 2593 


Pifiar 


. 2927 


High Street . 


2663 


Dale Head . 2473 


Hanging Knott 


• 2903 


Red Screes . 


2541 


Robinson . 24x7 


Crinkle Crags. 


. 2816 


Harter Fell (Mardale)2509 


Hindscarth . 2385 


Steeple . 


. 2746 


Caudale Moor 


2502 


Whiteside . 23x7 


Red Pike (Mosedale) 2707 


Thomthwaite Crag 


2500 


Whiteless Pike 2x59 


High Stfle . 


. 2643 


High Raise . 


2500 


Causey Pike 2050 


Old Man 


. 2633 


Ill Bell . . 


2476 


Black Combe 1969 


Kirk Fell . 


. 2631 


Seat Sandal . 


2415 


Maiden Moor 1887 


Haycock 


. 2619 


Langdale Pikes 


2401 


Lord's Seat . x8xx 


Glaramara 


. 2560 


Froswick 


2359 


Mellbreak . X676 


Dow Crags . 


. 255s 


Branstree . ' . 


2333 


Barf . . 1536 


Grey Friar . 


• »S37 


Gray Crag 


«33x 


Catbells . 1482 


Wetherlam . 


. 2502 


Yoke . . . 


2292 


Latrigg . X203 


Green Gable . 


. 2500 


Place Fell 


21 S4 




RedPike(Buttcrmere)2479 


High Seat . 


1996 


. 


High Crag . 


. 2443 


Bleabcrry Fell 


1932 


- 


Brandreth 


• 2344 


Steel Fell 


x8xi 




Pikeo'Blisco 


. 2304 


Birk Fen 


1670 




Seatallan 


. 2266 


Wansfell Pike 


1597 




Ed Crags(Newlands) 2143 


Silver Howe , 


X345 




Harter Fell (Eskdale) 2140 


Helm Crag . 


X299 


■ 


Fleetwith 


. 2x26 


Loughrigg 


XlOl 




Yewbarrow . 


. 2058 








Screes . 


. T978 








Castle Crag . 


. 900 
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CHAPTER I 

WINDERMERE (l) BOWNESS, WINDERMERE VILLAGE 

AND TROUTBECK 

[Note. — Every chapter deals with a definite area, and 
is divided into five section g» Section I. deala with 
approaches ; Section II. is descriptive ; Section • III. is 
concerned with walks and rambles within the area ; 
Section 'IV. is on the mountains; and Section V. on the 
passes, or more generally the routes from one valley to 
another. In Chapters. XI. and XV. this arrangement is 
somewhat modified.] 

I. Approaches, Windermere is the gate by 
which the great majority of visitors enter Lake- 
land. Of the most practicable alternatives, Keswick 
and Ullswater, the former should not be adopted 
for a first visit; for the gem-like beauty of Derwent- 
water ought to be gradually worked up to, and the 
subsequent approach to Windermere by the Kes- 
wick road is ineffective. UUswater, however, is 
not at all a bad starting-point, since the Lake itself 
is well seen (p. 169), and the descent to Winder- 
mere by the Troutbeck valley affords very good 
first views of it. All, however, who have long 
distances to travel will probably arrive via Winder- 
mere. The most direct approach is by the L. and 
N.W. Ry. to Windermere village, which lands the 
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WINDERMERE 

traToiler half-<way up the E. aide of the Lake, and 
within easy reach of the best views of it« Bat 
a more artistic and beautiful, though somewhat 
longer approach, is to take the train to Lakeside, 
and then sail up the whole length of the Lake in 
the steamer, a voyage which may be described as a 
crescendo the whole way. 

I. To Windermere Village by rail^ vid Oxen- 
hobne and Kendal. The branch line of the 
£r* and N.W. Ry. diverges from the main line at 
Oxenhofane, some way W. of Lancaster. The 
first sution is Kenda!^ the largest town in West- 
moreland, which merits a short description. It 
has long been the seat of manu£ictares of some note. 
Students of Shakespeare will remember FalstafF's 
** three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green," a 
coarse cloth no longer made. The fine church, 
which has a double set of aisles, was originally 
Early English, but was enlarged and greatly 
altered early in the sixteenth century. It contains 
the helmet of Major Philipson, which was lost, as 
the story runs, by that daring cavalier (p. 52) 
when he rode in full armour into the church 
during divine service, hoping to find there the 
Roundhead Col. Briggs, his personal enemy. 
The incident is utilised by Scott in the last canto 
of Rokeby. The ruins of the castle, where 
Katharine Parr, sixth wife of Henry VIII., was 
born, are seen L. from the train when approach- 
ing the town. Except a round tower, little is 
left but fragments. Near the next station, Bum- 
side, the Long Sleddale beck joins the Kent. 
At Staveley, the next, there is a view up the 
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lower part of Kentmere. No really beautiful viewy 
however, comes till Windermere Station itBelf it 
reached. In fact, Lakeland only commences with 
the ridge of hills which immediately bound the 
E. shore of the Lake, and these are reached at the 
end of the railway journey. 

2. To Lakeside {foot of Windermere) by rail. 
The L. and N.W. Ry. is left at Camforth for 
the Furness railway, which skirts the N* shore of 
Morecambe Bay, a stretch of beautiful sea when 
the tide is up, and of sand when it is not. After 
Arnside station the estuary of the Kent is crossed 
by a long embankment with a bridge in the centre* 
The next station is the pretty watering-place of 
Grange. The archaeologist has a powerful induce* 
■ment to break his journey here in Carttnei Priory 
Churchy which is 2f m. inland. After passing 
Cark and Gartmel station, there is a peep (R*) of 
Holker Holly one of the seats of the Duke of 
Deyonshire. Here the line crosses the estuary 
of the Leven, the stream which fiows from Winder- 
mere. At high tide the view is good. The 
circle of distant mountains includes Coniston Old 
Man> Helvellyn, Fairfield, Red Screes, and 111 
Bell. At Plumpton Junction the line to Lakeside 
diverges R., but most trains are carried down to 
Ulverston, % m. distant. The next station N. 
of Plumpton is Greenodd, where the line crosses 
the Crake, the istream flowing from Coniston 
Lake, just before it joins the Leven estuary. The 
rest of the journey to Lakeside is up the well- 
wooded valley of the L^ven, with the bright, 
pretty river flowing on our R.— ^-a pleasant intro- 
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dnction to the beauties of Windermere. After 
passing HaTerthwaite we reach Newby Bridge, 
which crosses the Leven just after it leaves 
Windermere, and in less than a mile further arrive 
at the terminus at Lakeside. Here we can either 
stop at the Liakeside Hotel, or take the steamer for 
the voyage up the Lake (p. 50). 

IL WiNOBRMBRB used to be called Wioander- 
mere, and it is a pity that the more graceful 
name has not been kept. It is by far the longest 
of all the Lakes, its length being io4 m* Its 
greatest breadth is 7^^ fur., but this is only attaint 
in the N. half of the Lake ; in the S. half it is 
rarely more than ^ m. broad. It is only 1 30 ft. 
above sea-level, the lowest situated of all the 
Lakes, which is natural, since it is nearest to 
the sea and in a comparatively flat country. (It 
will be noticed that the S. lakes are nearest to the 
sea, and consequently all lie at lower levels than 
the others.) The lake-bed consists of two deep 
depressions separated by a shallow central part, 
where all the islands lie. The maximum depth, 
219 ft., is exceeded only by Wastwater. Thus the 
bottom of the Lake is actually 89 ft. below sea level. 

Though broader than any lake but Derwent- 
water, yet Windermere is so long in proportion 
to its breadth that it gives the effect of a very 
narrow winding lake. Its gently - undulating 
curves, which contrast with the sharp bends of 
Ullswater, have gained it the name of the " River 
Lake." This name, however, expresses very in- 
adequately its character, for the multiform indenta- 
tions of its shores, especially in the upper and 
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middle parts, do not resemble the smoother curves 
into which the current of a river moulds its banks. 
As a role the expanse of water is unbroken by 
islands, but in the centre, opposite Bowness, there 
is a thick cluster of eight or ten. The only large 
one is the lovely Belle Isle, which almost divides 
the Lake into two halves, making it difficult for 
any view from its banks to include at once its 
upper and lower reaches. 

The distinctive character of the Windermere 
scenery depends upon the geological formation* 
As it was stated in the introduction (p. 7 ), it 
lies in the 'lowlands,' which are formed by Upper 
Siluri&n strata, characterised by hills which rarely 
rise above 1000 ft., and are usually much lower. 
They are, however, finely coloured, crowned with 
picturesque rock - bosses and richly draped in 
thick woods (of which the Claife Heights, op- 
posite Bowness, are the most beautiful instance); 
and thus they make the immediate shore of the 
Lake thoroughly charming. Beyond, the great 
mountains formed by volcanic agency in the Lower 
Silurian period, lift themselves up, overtopping the 
lower fells in front of them by quite 2000 ft., 
and thus forming a grand mountain-girdle round 
the upper part of the Lake, which gives the effect, 
of course illusive, of a more or less continuous 
mountain chain. Due W. of the Lake, where 
the mountains start, they are as far as 7 or 8 
m. away; but on the N. and N.E. they are 
only half that distance. The principal mountains 
are, first, the Coniston Fells, due W., which are 
really outside the Windermere basin, but are 
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brought into the view by the absence of ioterveniog 
heights. Further N. are the fells surrounding the 
heads of the three beautiful valleys which converge 
on the upper part of Windermere, ue, the Langdale 
valley N.W., the valley of the Rotha due N., and 
Troutbeck valley N.E. The only fells which abso^ 
lutely rise from the shore of the Lake at its head 
are the lesser heights of Loughrigg and WansfeU 
Pike, which separate the Rotha valley from Lang- 
dale and Troutbeck respectively. The way in which 
the grand mountains of Coniston and Langdale 
suddenly rear their steep sides above the lower 
ground with hardly any fells in front to conceal their 
proportions adds a dignity to the view, which, com- 
bined with the richness of the foreground, lifts 
Windermere to the first rank, if not absolutely to 
the first place, among English Lakes. In Derwent- 
water, where the Borrowdale and Newlands moun- 
tains rise more above each other's shoulders, there is 
less dignity, but it may be a more faultless type of 
loveliness. In fact, these two Lakes do not com^ 
pare ; they contrast, and it is futile to attempt tp 
set one above the other. There are those wb9 
prefer the type of Lake which is landlocked in hug? 
mountains, and. consequently give Ullswater the firs^ 
place ; but perhaps it is the other two Lakes which 
show more of the typical characteristics of English 
Lakeland. How far, if at all, the scenery of this 
Lake has been injured by the numerous villas lately 
built on its banks is a vexed question, on whic^ 
the visitor must form his own opinion. 

Considering the size of the Lake, the streanis 
by which it is fed are comparatively few in number* 
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The two principal rivers, the Bratha and the 
Rotha, join their waters immediately before they 
flow into the head of the Lake. The only other 
affluents of importance are the pretty Trout Beck 
and the reedy Cunsey Beck, which drains Esthwaite 
Water. The Lake is drained by the sparkling 
river Leven, which flows through a narrow glen 
into Morecambe Bay. 

For a comprehensive view-point of the Lake, 
nothing can be better than Orrest Head, which 
iff a short climb from Windermere village, and the 
first walk which the traveller should take after 
arriving. 

' 2. Orrest Head (yS/^£t.). Leave Winder- 
mere station by the Ambleside road, and in less than 
I oo yards, when just past Rigg's Hotel, turn R. 
through the 2nd of two gates. The ascent (which 
takes about 15 min.) is unmistakable, with a good 
path through woods, and direction posts the whole 
way* The path is private, and dogs are not allowed. 
From the top there is the best panoramic view of 
the Windermere scenery, and a very fine view of 
the lake itself, though not the best, for since the 
view is from the side, and looking directly across it, 
it appears too long for its breadth. The best views, 
to be noticed jpresently, are more or less looking up 
the lake, and so have a longer reach of water in the 
foreground. Just opposite, on the far side of the 
water, are* the wooded Claife Heights. Almost 
directly beyond them, due W., rises the Old Man 
of Coniston, the first of the circle of giant mountains. 
The ridge of the Old Man is seen to run N., and 
rise into another peak called Carrs, in front of which 
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stands Wetherlam^ in outline somewhat like the Otd 
Man. These are the Contston fells, which ^re in 
Lancashire, and the depression just to the R. called 
the Wrynose Pass is the county boundary. Further 
N. come the Langdale mountains. The first is 
Cold Pike, R. of which is a mountain with a 
curiously indented sky line, aptly called Crinkle 
Crags. In front is the lower Pike o' Blisco. Over 
the depression just R. of Crinkle Crags peer Scawfell 
Pikes, the highest mountain in England, but which, 
from this point of view, looks lower than its neigh- 
bour to the R., the gracefully peaked Bow Fell, 
which is the highest of the Windermere mountains. 
The two mountains which peer over the next <ie- 
pression are Great End, part of the Scawfell Range, 
and Great Gable. Next in order, and somewhat 
nearer, are the finely shaped Langdale Pikes, the most 
beautiful objects in the Windermere views. These 
celebrated twin peaks stand at the head of Langdale, 
and display at a glance the whole of their steep and 
rugged sides from top to bottom. The range of 
whidi they are the termination is continued R. by 
the tame outlines of High Raise and Ulkcarf, 
below which are the lower bvit more interesting fells 
of Loughrigg, Silver Howe, and Helm Crag, the 
latter rising from the depression which marks the 
Grasmere valley. Then follows a long ridge on 
which the third and highest point is F^airfield, 
which is just behind the much nearer hill of Wans- 
fell Pike. Further R. another huge fell rises above 
the same mountain. This is Red Screes, the R; 
side of which slopes steeply to the Kirkstone Pass, 
almost due N. The depression R. of Wansfell h 
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the Troutbeck valley, and the fells rising over it are 
(in order from L. to R.) Caudale Moor^ Thorn* 
thwaite Crag, and three conical fells, Froswick, 111 
Bell, and Y^ke, the centre mountain being the 
highest and most peaked* Then comefr the.aearer 
mountain, Garburn, and fuHher R., Harter Fell^ 
which marks the limit of Lakeland. . S.E. in the 
distance are the, Lancashire fells, with Ingleborough 
showing slightly the highest. To the S. Gummer's 
How rifltes near the foot of the lake, and beyond it 
Morecambe Bay. -r 

It may be as well to enumerate here the best 
view^points for seeing the iqiper part of die lake* 
These are ( i ) Miller Brow f (2) Brant Reil; (3) 
the road from Windermere which ascends the R. 
side of Troutbeck ; (4) the road descending from 
Troutbeck to Low Wood, especially a point a 
little above Low Wood; (5) Low Wood. 

3. Sail up the Lake (11 m.)« :No visitors 
should overlook the steamers which >. ply up and 
down the lake several times a day. The steamer 
should be taken up the lake, not down it, and if 
practicable, the whole voyage should be< taken, from 
Lakeside to Waterhead. The foot of the lake Jies 
among low hills, but yetk is, in a quiet style of 
beauty, thoroughly, charming. The shores .are 
thickly fringed with wood, and the hills, where not 
wooded to the top, show interesting bosses of rock* 
As we leave the pier at Lakeside, Finsthwaite village 
and tower are L., while R. the fine little mountaia 
of Gummer's How lifts itself from among the thick 
woods at its base. In fropt the lake, stretches for 
3^10., till it is broken by the projection of Rawlih^ 
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son Nab on the W. side. Beyond there rise in the 
distance the fells connected with the Ambleside 
and Troutbeck Talleys, Le, Fairfield, the whale- 
backed Red Screes, Caudale Moor, and the range 
of 111 Bell with its conical peak. Very soon 
Helvellyn also is seen L. of Fairfield. In about 
i^ m. the islet of Blaie Holme is passed R., near 
which on the bank are magnificent fir-woods. The 
▼lew of the lake in front now opens up as far as 
Belle Isle, near Bowness. The next islet is Silver 
Holme^ then comes Grubbins Pointy and presently 
Grcus Hotnuy all on the W. bank. Helvellyn has 
now disappeared, but as we approach RanuUnson 
Nab the Coniston fells appear W. over the de- 
pression through which the Cunsey Beck, the 
efiiuent from Esthwaite Water, flows to the lake^ — 
first Wetherlam and Carrs, then the Old Man L., 
and Bow Fell with its tapering peak to the R. 
The next promontory, E., is the landing-place for 
Storrs Holly now a hotel, but famous for memories 
of August 1825, when Scott, Wordsworth, Canning, 
and Professor Wilson were all guests of the owner, 
Mr Bolton, and took part in one of the roost splendid 
regattas that ever enlivened Windermere. Trout- 
beck now unfolds its beauties in front, and continues 
in view till considerably past Bowness. After 
passing Ramp Holme the next point to note is the 
Ferryy the commencement of a most beautiful part 
of the lake, where two narrow promontories, jutting 
out firom opposite sides, only leave a ^ m. of water 
between them. Beyond, the long islet oi Belle 
Isle stretches in front, and seems to completely shut 
in the lake. To the left are the beautifully wooded 
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Ctaife Heights J which now conceal the more distant 
fells to the W. The steamer now leaves Croto 
Holme on the W., and passes between Belle Isle and 
Cockshot point to the pier at Bownessy the approach 
to which is very pretty. There are several small 
islands about here, two or three of which are hidden 
behind Belle Isle, which is long and beautifully 
wooded. It formerly belonged to the Philipson 
family, and was in the great Civil War the retreat 
of the Cavalier Major Phiiipson, who stood an eight 
months' siege in it from a certain Col. Briggs, for 
which the Major's " retort courteous " was the raid 
on Kendal Church, already described (p. 43). 

After leaving Bowness and clearing Belle Isle, 
Thompson's Holme is L., and three pretty islets R., 
Hen Holme^ Lady Holme (on which there was once 
a chapel to the Virgin Mary), and Rough Holme^ 
After this there are no more islands. 

We are now well in the upper reach of Winder- 
mere, on which the three beautiful ralleys of 
Troutbeck, the Rotha, and Langdale converge, 
with their backgrounds of mountains, forming a 
scene hardly to be equalled in Lakeland. The 
change in the character of the lake N. of Bowness 
is most remarkable. S. of Bowness it is surrounded 
by low hills; now it is girdled with mountains 
The Troutbeck valley has been long in view ; it \a 
now close at hand. On the R. the fells slope up 
to the three conical peaks of Yoke, 111 Bell, and 
Froswick. At the head is Caudale Moor, and to 
the L. Wansfell Pike. In front of us Fairfield is 
conspicuous, with the long deep combe of Rydale 
immediately in front of it. Red Screes is now 
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behind Wansfeli Pike. About the point where the 
Trout Beck enters the] lake, the head of the lake 
makes a bend westward, and the beautiful Langdale 
iNilley begins to open up. N. of Troutbeck is the 
pretty Calgarth Bay (R*)* Calgarth Hall is haunted 
by two skulls, the ibrmer owners of which were 
done to death by a tenant of the hall. They 
cannot be destroyed, and continually turn up afresh. 
Next is passed the promontory of Ecclerigg, S. 
of which is a melancholy white cross, marking the 
place where two lads were drowned. By this time 
the whole circle of the fells to the W. is clear. 
First come the Coniston Fells of Old Man and 
Wetherlam, then the beautifiilly serrated skyline of 
Cold Pike and the Crinkle Crags, rising to the peak 
of Bow Fell, over the L. shoulder of which Scaw- 
fell Pike is visible. Nearer, and visible from top 
to bottom, are the twin Langdale Pikes, the chief 
ornament of the scene, though by no means the 
highest fells in sight. Wray Castle on the W. 
bank of the lake is now prominent, a modern build- 
ing, but effective. As we sail up the lake the 
wooded slopes of Wansfeli conceal the Troutbeck 
fells, and presently we put into the pier at Lo^ 
Wood Hotely traditionally the paradise of honey- 
mooners. Opposite is a broad expanse of water 
reaching to the deep recess of Pull JVyhe^ 
which forms a grand foreground to the Lang- 
dale mountains. On rounding the next promon- 
tory the head of the lake is close at hand, with 
the valley of the Rotha behind it, in which lies 
Ambleside, backed by the line of fells stretching 
from Fairfield to Red Screes, and separated from 
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Langdale, which is still in view, by the charming 
little Loughrigg Fell, below which is Clappersgate. 
When Waterhead Pier is reached, the army of 
touts, carriages and char-a-bancs will recall the 
traveller to sublunary affairs. 

///• Round the Lake (28 m.) This is a 
carriage drive not often taken, but it is strongly 
recommended to cyclists. The roads are not 
equal to the coach roads, and are rough in parts, 
but give fair going. The round should be made 
down the W. bank and up the £., and is preferably 
made from Ambleside. If commenced from Bow- 
ness, either half of the lake can be taken separately 
by the aid of the Ferry ^ which transports carriage, 
horse, and cycle alike. 

From Ambleside take the road to Clappersgate, 
directly after which cross the bridge over the 
Bratha, and continue on the road till it forks, a 
little beyond Pull Wyhe. Here turn L., and 
at another fork a little further on, turn L. again. 
The road passes between Blelham Tarn and Wray 
Castle^ and ascends slightly to High JVray^ where 
turn L and take a track through the wood down 
to the lakeside, which is reached at the little 
pronoontory of Red Nab. So far the views of the 
lake have had the vale of Rotha and the Amble- 
side mountains as a background, but now the upper 
reach disappears, and as far as the Ferry the retro* 
spective views are backed by the Troutbeck Fells. 
The track runs between the lake and the Claifa 
woods, and is charming, though hardly an ideal 
cycle path. Presently, opposite Bowness, Belle 
Isle and its cluster of attendant islets make the 
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scene still more lovely. After the Ferry pass 
through a gate and take the road which keeps close 
to the lake. The road is bad, and trees interfere 
with the view. The Sawrey Beck is crossed and 
then the Cunsey Becky flowing from Esthwaite, after 
which is a long tedious hill with no view. At 
the top the road from Hawkshead to Lakeside is 
joined, and the remaining run to the foot of the 
lake is delightful riding, though without much 
view. At Newby Bridge the beautiful Leven is 
crossed just after it issues from the lake. [^Here 
a climb of a few hundred feet up the hill to the N; 
leads to Ftnsthwaite Tower^ of which the key may 
be got at the Swan Hotel. The view up the lake 
is charming and worth the detour.^ After crossing 
the Leven turn L. every time the road forks, until 
the E. side of the lake is gained. The ride is 
now delightful. The road runs for miles mostly 
terrace wise, at a height of about 200 ft. above the 
lake, the lower reaches of which are full in view, 
with the Coniston and Langdale mountains beyond, 
getting more and more distinct as we advance. 
About 2 m. from Newby Bridge Gummer's Ifow 
(1054 ft.) is immediately above us, and can be 
easily climbed from the road by a path starting R. 
through a wood. It commands a good view of the 
lake. The road keeps close to the lake till 
opposite Storrs Holly when it runs more inland until 
Botvness is reached. A little before the houses 
begin the upper reach of the lake comes into view. 
In leaving Bowness remember to turn L. on to 
the Ambleside road soon after passing the pier. 
For a while the road keeps on low ground, but 
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after leaying Adelaide Hill and the Miller Ground 
landing on the L, it climbs about 150 ft. to Milusr 
Brow, In the writer's judgment this is the best 
▼iew of Windermere. For a first-rate view of a 
lake it is necessary to have straight in front the 
widest reach of water stretching to the mountains 
at the head ; that the view-point should not be too 
far from the lake so as to dwarf the extent of the 
water by distance or by a too prominent foreground ; 
and yet also perhaps that it should be somewhat 
above the lake (perhaps from i$o to 3cx> ft.), that 
the view may be more commanding. These con* 
dttions seem better fulfilled with the present view 
than with any other of this lake. The Calgarth 
woods, sloping to the water, make a beautiful fore- 
ground. The visitor will by now be familiar with 
the mountain ranges beyond, but from no point ia 
the mingled grandeur and beauty of the Langdale 
Pikes and the fine irregular sky-line of the Crinkle 
Crag^ and Bowfell seen to greater advantage. The 
view is finest towards the close of a grand summer's 
day, when " the hills have evening's deepest glow," 
or later yet, when their outline cuts across the 
lighted sky. The view down the lake is also 
very good* A little further the Windermere and 
Ambleside road is joined, and there is a descent to 
Troutbeck Bridge, where there is a good view up 
the valley with 111 Bell and Yoke at the head. A 
long mile further on the view opens up again ia 
front, and we presently reach Low Wood HoteL 
The beauty of the view from here, owing to the 
exceptional breadth of the lake at this point, haa 
been already remarked. A little further on the 
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R» is Dove^^ N^tf embowered in tre^, where Mrs 
Hema/to once Jived for a time. A turn in the 
road gives a view down the lake, then the road 
runs at the foot of Wansfell to Water head, whence 
it is f m. on to Aoibleside. 

^ a, Windermere Village and Bowness. 
Those who wish to thoroughly explore Windermere 
will probably stay some days at one of these two 
places. Lodgings and hotels abound, among which 
Rigg^i Windermere Hotels near the railway station, 
may almost be called the gate of Lakeland, so many 
tourists visit it when coming or going* From 
Windermere station to the pier at Bowness^ it is 
t^ m,, but houses are now continuous the whole 
way, add the intervening, land is being rapidly built 
over, so that the two places together practically 
form one town, which may be considered the metro- 
polis of Lake Windermere. Windermere village 
is indeed quite modern, and dates from the opening 
of the railway in i^^^j. The number of substantial 
villas embosomed in trees which it contains gives it 
a pleae^nt appearance. It lies on the W. slope of 
Orreat Head, and thus, while commanding exten- 
sive views of the lake and the mountains beyond 
it, showa bothing of the less interesting country to 
the E» The charm of Bowness is the bright ap- 
pearance of its clustered houses rising from the 
water's edge, and the near views of the island- 
studded lake whiclx it commands. Of the two 
Bowness is more convenient for the lake itself, and 
will be chosen by those who wish to row, sail, or fish, 
but Windermere is better situated for expeditions to 
Troutbeck, Ullswater, High Street and Hawes-> 
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water. A sixpenny omnibus connects the two 
towns. For the coach rides to Coniston, Amble- 
side and Grasmere both are equally convenient. 
Botvness church is ancient, but shows few architec- 
tural features. The Perp. E. window contains fine 
stained glass (fifteenth century), said to have been 
brought from Cartmel Priory. Note also old bowl 
of the font, and inscription about the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

3. Brant Fell is a good view-point, a little 
behind Bowness. It may be reached in more 
ways than one: — 

(^a) Direct from Bowness (about ^ m.). This 
is by the Brant Fell road, which continues the road 
diverging nearly S.E. from the church, and climbs 
a steep ascent. When near the top turn R. by a 
broad path (just opposite a gate L., which leads 
from Biskey Howe) to the view-point, a platform 
with seats on it. It is on the side of the fell, but 
there is nothing gained by climbing to the top. 

(^) From Botuness by Biskey Howe* Take 
the Windermere road and diverge R. either by ■ 
Helm Roady or further on by Biskey Howe Road. 
Biskey Howe is soon reached, a low height with a 
view hardly inferior to that from Brant Fell. The 
top is laid out as a public garden. On the far side 
pass through a gate marked private, take the road 
R. of a notice about Brant Fell, and enter a drive 
by another gate. At a fork turn R. and after passing 
a third gate keep straight on to the view-point. 

{c) From Windermere Village. This is a 
pleasant 2 m. walk, but rather complicated. 

Follow the Bowness road, and turn down Broad 
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Street, the fourth turning L. after passing Queen's 
Hotel. At end of Broad Street turn R. and 
immediately again L., where a slight descent orer a 
bridge leads to JubUee or Queen* s Park (L.) Con- 
tinue along the road up the steep rise in front; 
enter a gate immediately after crossing a lane at 
right angles, and fifty yards further turn R. through 
a second gate, which leads by some farm buildings 
to a field-path, whence there are fine yiews of the 
lake. Atter two fields a path diverges R. for 
Bowness [N,B. — ^This is the pleasantest way be- 
tween the two towns). After three more fields a 
rough lane is crossed, and a farm left R. A step-^ 
stile is crossed into a field with no traceable path, 
but by walking almost in the direction of Brant 
Fell (which is visible a-head, with a small cottage 
at the top) another step-stile will be found under 
an ash tree. Three more fields are now crossed, 
without a path, but the gateways give the direction, 
and then a lane is entered. The first turn L. 
(marked << private road") leads to the top of 
Brant Fell, but the view-point already mentioned 
is reached by the second turn L. 

For the actual expanse of water which stretches 
away from our feet in either direction, thisview is per- 
haps unequalled, hot it is inferior to those from Miller 
Brow and Low Wood in the mountain background, 
since Fairfield is too far R. of the head of the lake, 
while the Langdale Pikes are still farther off L. 
There are visible smaU portions of Scawfell (near 
Bowfell), Skiddaw (over the Dunmail Raise), and 
Helvellyn (between Nab Scar and Fairfield). 

4. Troutbeck (from fFindermere village or Bo^w 
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MAS*)*. This ia the N.B. valley of the three 
which fall to the head of Windermere, and is not 
only beautiful and interesting in itself, hut commands 
from its lower part first-rate views *of the lake. 
The valley is seen to great advantage during the 
coach drive from Windermere or Bowness to 
UUswater, but merits also a separate description, 
and, .if time allows, a second visit on foot. From 
Windermere village the pedestrian should start by 
the Elkray fooUpath^ which begiM at the Orrest 
Head gate (the second of two gates just N. of 
Rigg's Hotel), and almost at, once turns L. Avoid 
a path R. to Applethwaite common, and continue 
straight on. The cottage R« a little farther on (soon 
after passing under a footbridge) was the residence 
of Professor Wilson, " Christopher North," whose 
florid descriptions of the lake scenery are still 
OCca»onally quoted. He is chiefly to be re- 
qaembered as the friend of Scott and the lake poets, 
but his genial boisterous personality is attractive ia 
spite of Tennyson's "fusty Christopher." In \ ro, 
the path reaches the coach road through an iron 
gate, about if m, from Bowness and X m. from 
Windermere. Continue along the coach road, 
which takes us stiraight bto Trorutbeck. During 
the liext mile the great attraction is the series of 
viewa of the head of the lake, especially at two 
points, where the wall has been lowered on purpose. 
These views are only inferior to those from Miller 
Brow, because the lake is further off and somewhat 
foreshortened. But the foreground is so rich that 
this matters but little. After Low Borraos is 
passed (2 m. from Windermere) attention will be 
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directed to the valley we are ascending. Jroutbick 
18 enclosed L. by the side of Wansfell, and R. 
by Garburn^ beyond which the higher part of 
the valley is bounded R. by the commencement of 
the High Street range. This shows the thitee 
conical summits of Yoke, 111 Bell, and Froswick, 
of which 111 Bell, the central peak, is also the 
highest. At the head it is divided into, two by a 
green projection called Troutbeck Tongue. Beyond 
the R. branch stands Thomthwaite Crag, a higher 
sununit on the High Street range ; beyond the L. 
branch Caudale Moor. The meadow strath is 
conspicuously verdant even among the valleys of 
Lakeland, beautifully wooded, and with a charming 
beck. In another mile we cross the beck and reach 
Troutheci Churchy of the usual Lakeland type, poor 
in architectural interest, but neat and well placed* 
The village has been much praised. It straggles 
along the valley in an irregular line for more than 
a mile, under the slopes of Wansfell, mainly con- 
sisting of groups of cottages at intervals, embowered 
in sycamore and apple trees. The over-elaboratioa 
of Professor Wilson's description seems, however^ 
somehow to miss the mark. The Mortal Man Inn 
has no longer its old sign-board, so that the jingle 
explaining its name may be allowed to pass into 
oblivion. ' The coach road past the church misses 
most of the village,* but a lane may be crossed 
to the road on the opposite side of the valley* 
There are several attractive ways of continuing the 
walk, (i) Turn down the road which descends 
on the N. side of valley, and take the R. road at 
fork (the L. road leads to Troutbeck bridge). 
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This road falls to the lake close to Low Wood. 
At first the middle and lower parts of the lake are 
welt seeD, and then, at the last turn before the final 
descent^ there is a splendid view of the head of the 
lake, which rivals the Miller Brow view. It is 
essentially the Low Wood view, but is more com- 
manding. At Low Wood the steamer may be 
waited for. (2) Opposite the point where the lane 
from near the church strikes the higher road, a lane 
goes off on the N. side of the road. This leads to 
Ambleside by Skelgill and Jenkin Crag (3;^ m.). 
The way is unmistakable (for details, p* 83). (3) 
Opposite the Mortal Man a lane goes off N., 
which leads across the top of Wansfell Pike, and 
down into Ambleside (p 86). 

IV. The Troutbeck Mountains — III Bell 
(2476); Thornthwaite Crag (over 2500); and 
Caudate Moor (2502). This is the one first- 
rate mountain excursion to be conveniently made 
from Windermere. It may be said at once that 
Caudate Moor is a dull and tiresome mountain ; but 
that the other fells, which form the commencement 
of the High Street range, are very interesting. 
The ramble can be taken in several different ways, 
of which a few are briefly suggested, (i) The 
account given below is a ramble all round the 
Troutbeck Fells, starting with 111 Bell and its 
satellites, and ending with Caudale Moor. (2) 
This route may with advantage be reversed, so as 
to begin with the ascent of Caudale Moor, for 
which the visitor might avail himself of the morning 
coach to the top of the Kirkstone Pass, and ending 
with the descent from III Bell to Troutbeck. To 
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either of these routes a divergence to High Street 
can be easily added. (3) Omitting Caudale Moor» 
the tourist might ascend the whole length of Trout- 
beck, keeping by the beck which flows R. of the 
Tongue, and then climb to Thornthwaite Crag and 
High Street, returning by lil Bell. The other 
suggestions are longer walks. (4) The 111 Bell 
range may be taken as the commencement of a fell 
walk to Ullswater, proceeding by Thornthwaite 
Crag and Gray Crag. This route is splendid the 
reverse way (p. 201). (5) Or a [descent may be 
made to Mardale. (6) Finally the tourist might 
walk along the whole High Street range from 
Windermere to the foot of UUswater. 

From Windermere or Bowness take the road 
to Troutbeck church described on p. 6o. From 
here the ascent may be made in two ways. ( i ) 
Ascend the Garburn Pass (p. 66), turn L. at the 
top, and proceed along the ridge, first over rough 
broken ground, but presently on delightfully smooth 
turf. (2) Continue along the road N. of the 
church for ^ m., then turn R. into a cart track 
which crosses the beck and joins another track 
which runs up the valley. Continue on this track 
for a mile further, then turn R. and climb. the fell 
somewhat diagonally to the summit of Toke (2292)5 
where the route from the Garburn Pass is joined. 
Turn L. and walk along the ridge. There is a 
slight depression, and then a climb to the smooth 
conical summit of /// Bell. 

The gem of the view is the vale of Troutbeck^ 
stretching away from beneath our feet to Winder^ 
mere, which is displayed in nearly all its beautiful 
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length. Except the sea and the small tarns of 
Blelham and Little Langdale, there is no other 
water in view. Beyond the lake is the flatter 
country, o?er which the great line of fells rises. 
At the extreme L. is Black Combe, and next the 
Coniston fells. Wansfell Pike in front now inter- 
rupts the view, but more to the R. are Crinkle 
Crags, Bow Fell, and the Langdale Pikes, oyer 
which heights there rise Scawfeli, Scawfeli Pikes, 
Great Gable, and the Pillar. Further N.W. 
Red Screes and Caudale Moor stand in front, 
while over the Kirkstone Pass depression between 
them appear Fairfield, Helrellyn, and St Sunday 
Crag. Blencathara is in the far N. To the E. 
the range on which we stand sinks precipitously 
into the wild, deep hollow of Upper Kentmere, 
in which is Kentmere Reservoir. Opposite is 
Harter Fell. 

A short descent and climb take us to Froswlck 
(2559), a conical peak which seems a smaller 
edition of 111 Bell. Ullswater now comes into 
sight. The view into Upper Kentmere is finer 
Uian ever, the precipitous slope of 111 Bell, with 
Rainsbarrow Crag beyond it descending from Yoke, 
being very e^ctive. Considering how steep these 
mountains are on the Troutbeck side, it is surprising 
to find them still steeper on -the Kentmere side* 
The next summit on the range is Thortuhwaite 
CragSy on which is a columnar cairn 20 ft. high. 
We are now right at the head of the valley, and 
by descending a little W. can look at the same 
time down the length of Troutbeck to Windermere, 
and down the Thresthwaite valley and Patterdale 
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to the upper reach of UUswater. To the R. o( 
Thresthwaite valley is Gray Crag, by which a 
pleasant descent can be made to UUswater. ' The 
view in much the same as from 111 Bell, with the 
addition of Skiddaw, which appears over the end 
of the long Helvellyn range. The Langdale fells 
are now seen between Red Screes and Fairfield.' 
[In ascending to the top of ffigb Street (a detour 
much to be recommended), it must be remembered 
that the main ridge bends somewhat R. at this 
point. (The more direct route leads only to Gray 
Crag.) First a wire^fence and then a wall along 
the summit ridge will be safe guides to the top. 
£n route the head of Kentmere is seen R., and 
ffayestuater L., deep under Gray Crag. For the 
view see p» 215. The view of Blea IVatet from 
the E. side of the summit level should not be 
missed. The return to Thornthwaite Crag is by 
the same way, but a descent may be made to 
Haweswater or UUswater.] 

From the top of Thornthwaite Crag take down 
the screes by the side of a wall to the depression 
below, which is on the watershed between Winder- 
mere and UUswater. A rough climb, with no 
vestige of a path, leads to the top of Caudate Moor^ 
a flattish, irregular tableland, of which the highest 
point (to the S. ) is not worth searching out. The 
view is much the same as from Thornthwaite Crag. 
Windermere is well seen, and points can be found 
with views over UUswater. In descending to the 
Kirkstone Pass it is well to bear considerably L., 
80 as to strike the pass at its highest point. During 
the descent the pass looks well, with Brothers' 
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Water and UUswater in the difitance, and the steep 
side of Red Screes rising beyond. From the top 
it is 7 m. to Windermere, but the shortest and 
most conyenient descent is to Ambleside (3 m.). 

V. 1. Windermere to Mardale (Haweswater) 
by the Garburn and Nan Bield Passes {about 
13 m.). The most expeditious way from 
Windermere to Mardale is by the fells. But the 
present walk, with its descent into Kentmere vale, 
is worth taking, since the head of Upper Kentmere 
is striking. About 100 yards before reaching the 
bridge near Troutbeck Church (p. 61) turn R. 
up a steep lane. This soon turns sharp L., and 
ascends the hill by a long, sloping, easy track, 
nearly straight. It is joined presently by two other 
roads on the R. Just after the second of these 
avoid a turn R. leading to a quarry. During the 
ascent Troutbeck is well seen. Troutbeck Tongue 
rises at its head like a huge barrow, round which 
the fells stand in a perfect semicircle. The ascent 
(1450 ft.) takes from f hr. to i hour. When 
the descent commences, Kentmere village soon 
appears, with its white church nestling in the green 
valley. The Ewe Crags (L.) are pleasing, and a 
view opens down the lower part of the valley, now 
tame and featureless. It once contained a lake, the 
true Kentmere, which an avaricious but short- 
sighted proprietor drained last century, hoping to 
convert it into grazing land. It is at least satis- 
factory that he only acquired a swamp. Kentmere 
Halif an old house R. as we reach the valley, was 
in 1 5 17 the birthplace of Bernard Gilpin, the dis- 
tinguished divine of Queen Elizabeth's reign, whose 
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widespread labours in Northumberland and Durham 
gdned him the title of the Apostle of the North* 
A later interest to the yalley is given by Robert 
Elsmere, Kentmere is certainly the Long Whindale 
of the first volume — that beautiful idyll which is by 
far the finest part of the book — but several of the 
features have been altered, the intention apparently 
being not so much to describe the actual locality as 
to draw a scene typical of Westmoreland. Another 
interest of a very different kind is connected with 
the recent disappearance of the solitary inn in the 
valley. Some years back the magistrates refused 
to renew the licence, but assigned no reason. The 
matter was taken up as a test case of their power 
to do so, and for some months this out-of-the-way 
valley became famous. After protracted legisla- 
tion, the contention of the magistrates was upheld. 
When the valley is reached turn R. [|An alter- 
native route is to turn L. at once, up the W. side 
of the valley, and when just short of the reservoir, 
to cross to the E. side, and climb at once to the 
Nan Bield track.3 After passing the (uninterest- 
ing) church and crossing the bridge, turn L. up the 
E. side of the valley. Soon some charming falls 
are seen on the beck, where it leaps down the low 
rock-barrier separating Lower from Upper Kent- 
mere. These are worth a slight detour to inspect. 
There is a narrow higher fall, and a spreading 
lower one, which form one picture together, set in 
green6ry. A little further the road forks, but as 
the tracks join again presently, either may be taken* 
Upper Kentmere is now in view, and well redeems 
the tameness of the lower valley. At the head is 
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part of High Street, while to the L. the 111 Bell 
range shows an almost continuous wall of vertical 
precipice. Note especially the grand Rainsbarrow 
Crag, which descends from Yoke. All exhibit 
the characteristic High Street formation, i,e. steep 
sides seamed with parallel vertical fissures. On 
the R. is Harter Fell, a low spur of which con- 
ceals Kentmere reservoir and the absolute head of 
the valley. The road now desceikls into the valley, 
passing a small hamlet. Beyond the last house it 
separates into two tracks, which for a time run 
parallel. The R. is the Nan Bieid track. L'^^ 
L. track keeps to the valley, and leads to the 
reservoir. If it be chosen, climb R. at the reser- 
voir to join the other track.] After keeping to 
the valley for son^e time it gradually climbs out of 
it over the lower end of the spur of Harter Fell 
just mentioned. Presently the head of the valley 
is seen below, with Kentmere Reservoir (an 
artificial tarn, which supplies Kendal) and the 
precipices of 111 Bell beyond it, a wild and im- 
pressive sight. The track is now faint. Some 
rocks ahead have to be rounded on the L. at a 
point marked by a stone set up on end. The pass 
now appears ahead, not much less high than the 
rocks which run down to it from Harter Fell (R.) 
and High Street (L.). It is considerably R. of 
the main head of the valley, which runs up under 
Thomthwaite Crag. A weary tramp over a deso- 
late moorland, followed by a stiff climb up a*zigzag 
path, brings us to the top (2050). Here a welcome 
view of beauty breaks on the eye. At our feet lies 
Small Water Tarriy beyond which stretches the in- 
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teoaety green strath of Mardale, with the Dun Bull 
Inn at its end, looking quite close. Farther off is 
a beautiful view of Haweswater, and farther still 
the flat country of Westmoreland, which hardly 
ever shows to such advantage as from here, with 
the Cross Fell range closing in the distance^ The 
whole is bounded by the range of High Street L., 
and Harter Fell and Branstree R. 

The path now descends to Small Water, passes 
L. of it, and down into Mardale. It then becomes 
faint until the Gatescarth track joins it on the R. 
The Dun Bull Inn, the only place where the 
traveller can get accommodation, is the highest 
house in the valley. (For Mardale and Hawes* 
water see ch. viii.). 

2. Windermere to Ullswater {a) by the fells^ 
a charming route sufficiently indicated on p. 63; 
(^) hy Thresth<waite Cove (pedestrians only), 
13I m. Take the coach road past Troutbeck 
Church, after which take the second turning R., 
a lane which must be followed right to Troutbeck 
Park, a farm at the foot of Troutbeck Tongue. 
Take the valley to the L. of the Tongue and 
follow the stream (which is the main Trout 
Beck) up to its source. Cross the col, which is 
the depression between Thornthwaite Crag and 
Caudale Moor and commands a good view of 
both Windermere and Ullswater, and descend 
into Thresthwaite Cove on the other side. Keep 
Pasture Beck on the R. nearly to its junction with 
Goldrill Beck, then cross by a bridge to Low 
Hartsop, from which you will join the Kirkstone 
Pass road close to Brothers' Water (if m. 
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above Patterdale village) ; [c) by the Kirkstone 
Pass (13^ m.). This is the regular coach 
route by which coaches run every morning 
from Windermere and Bowness. The route is 
up the whole length of the Troutbeck valley, 
which is well seen. For description of the 
road to Troutbeck Churchy and of Troutbeck 
itself, see pp. 59-61. After passing the church the 
road crosses the valley and joins the road on the 
other side. Now commences the long climb to 
the Kirkstone, with beautiful views (R.) into 
upper Troutbeck. Near the top, when Wansfell 
is passed, there is a view down Stockdale (L.) 
to Ambleside. The steep road from Ambleside 
comes in (L.) almost at the highest point (1476). 
Here is the Travellers^ Resty which still sticks to 
its oft-refuted claim to be <Uhe highest inhabited 
house in England." As a matter of fact, on the 
S. slopes of Axe edge (near Buxton, Derbyshire) 
there is a large cluster of houses, all of which are 
more than 1500 ft. above sea-level, not to mention 
the Cat and Fiddle Inn, on another part of the 
same hill, which is 200 ft. higher. A little further, 
just after the descent begins, the stone is passed on 
the L. which 

" Gives to the savage pass its name.*' 

It only looks a little like a church during the ascent 
from below. Wordsworth's epithet "savage" is 
perhaps too strong for the pass, which, though 
wild, is withal somewhat dreary and decidedly 
yields in grandeur to the western passes. Red 
Screes (L.) and Caudale Moor (R.) show 
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precipitous sides which become still finer as we 
descend. The road is nearly straight, with 
Brothers' Water in front, at the end of the 
descent, and beyond Place Fell, which drops 
straight into the head of Ullswater. Instead of 
straining the eyes in front to catch glimpses of 
Ullswater, the tourist should rather notice the 
beautiful valleys which unfold on the L. First 
comes the Caiston yalley, then the beautifully- 
wooded Dovedale, with Dove Crag standing 
grandly over it. Brothers^ Water is now reached, 
and found to be angular and of little beauty. 
Immediately afterwards we cross the beck which 
is fed by rills from Thresthwaite Cove, and 
Hayeswater. The Goldrill Beck, flowing from 
Brothers' Water to Ullswater, is next crossed, and 
the next mile and a half is down the beautifully- 
green strath of Patterdale. In about \ m. look 
out for a view on the L. up Deepdale, at the 
head of which are seen dark, frowning precipices. 
Those who come from Ambleside may be sur- 
prised to learn that they are the other side of 
the innocent-looking Fairfield. In another mile 
Patterdale village is reached. The Ullswater Hotel 
is a mile further still, at the mouth of Glenridding. 
(For full description of all these places see ch. vii.) 
3. Windermere to Keswick . vid Amble- 
side, Grasmere and Thirlmere. " This is 
the great coach road of Lakeland. A sum- 
marised description of the route will be found 
on p. 221, where it is treated as an approach 
to Keswick. But the tourist who wishes to 
thoroughly enjoy this drive or ride should alsQ 
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previously read the descriptions of Ambleside, 
Grasmere and Thirlmere. The drive between 
Bowness or Windermere and Ambleside has been 
described fully in " Round the Lake" (p. 55). For 
continuations of the road see also pp* 9I9 1599 169. 
Fine as this drive is, it is no adequate revelation of 
the grandeur of Lakeland, far less of its wildness ; 
so that those who have only '^sampled ** the district 
by taking it have no right to consider themselves 
competent judges of English Lake scenery. 

4. Windermere or Bowness to Coniston by. 
Esthwaite Water and Hawkshead. [Bow- 
ness to Ferry Hotel i|^ m., Hawkshead 5 m., 
Coniston 9 m,] Esthwaite Water is probably 
seen by most tourists only in the course of 
this coach drive, and as its quiet prettiness 
renders a long account unnecessary, it may well 
be described en route. The lake, however, 
certainly deserves a special visit, which may be 
easily paid by those who are staying for any 
time at Bowness. The coach leaves Bowness by 
the S. road, and in about i m. turns R. to Ferry 
Nab, the nearer of the two promontories which 
narrow the lake here to J m. Between them 
plies a capacious ferryboat, which conveys coach, 
horses, passengers and all across. To be seated on 
the top of a coach when crossing a lake will be for 
most tourists a novel sensation. Since also this is 
one of the most beautiful parts of the lake, the 
crossing is very pleasant. (In passing it may be 
added that this useful ferry runs to and fro the 
whole day, and conveys carriages, cycles and foot- 
passengers also.) The approach to the pretty 
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promoDtory on which Ferry Hotel stands^ with 
the little wooded bay it encloses, is thoroughly 
charming. After the Ferry the road climbs a 
steep hilly then descends more gently past Far and 
Near Sawrey to the shore of Esthwaite Water, the 
E. bank of which it skirts for more than a mile. 

Esthwaite Water, though one of the sipaller 
lakes, is somewhat larger than Buttermere and 
Loweswater, the two which are next to it in 
size. It is 1 4 m. loiig and 3 furlongs broad. 
It is 217 ft. aboye sea level, a good deal higher 
than the two larger lakes between which it lies. 
It is 80 ft. deep, /.^. comparatively shallow. Its 
principal tributary is the Black Beck, which runs 
into its N. end, and at the S. it is drained by the 
Cunsey Beck, which falls into Windermere. It is 
not very elongated, but has a graceful, curving out- 
line, the most striking features of which are two 
peninsulas which project, one from the W., the 
other from the E. side. The lake, though not so 
strong in attractions as the rest, has nevertheless a 
quiet charm of its own, and its soft, unpretending 
features are restful to the eye after the comple}^ 
brilliance of Windermere. It is 'sunk in a shallow 

lb 

basin among low green hills about 800 feet high, 
and abundantly though hardly luxuriantly wooded. 
Over them appear the Coniston, Langdale and 
Ambleside Fells, but too far off to be an effective 
background for so small a lake. From the road on 
the E. bank the Old Man and Wetherlam rise up 
on the far side, the latter becoming more and 
more prominent as we advance, and towering over 
Hawkshead. Close to the head of the lake is a 
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pond called Priest Pot (L.), an odd name, which 
probably denotes a vivarium, where the monks of 
Hawkshead Hall kept their iish. The road now 
turns L., and after crossing Black Beck turns R. 
again into Hawkshead^ the quaintest, old-fashioned 
little town in Lakeland, with houses jumbled to- 
gether at all angles, intersected by narrow alleys, 
which sometimes run under arches. The church, 
perched on a rocky knoll above, is of the usual 
Lakeland tjrpe. It shows some round arches 
which are not Norman, and contains nothing of 
interest but the tomb (1578) of the parents of 
Archbishop Sandys, founder of the Grammar 
School which lies just below, and is familiar to all 
lovers of Wordsworth as the scene of the poet's 
schooldays. In the first book of the Prelude^ 
descriptive of his boyhood, there are frequent 
references to the surrounding scenery, the best 
known of which is the evening skating scene on 
Esthwaite Water. Just before it is another 
striking passage describing how, when rowing on 
the same lake by starlight, the "grim shape" of 
Wetherlam seemed to " tower up between him and 
the stars," impressing his boyish imagination with 
a sense of 

<< Huge and mighty forms that do not live 
Like living men." 

The coach road now runs N. to Hawkshead Hall, 
where some of the Furness Abbey monks once 
dwelt. From the road there can be seen an old 
Early Perpendicular window, now part of a barn. 
Here the road turns W., joins the Ambleside and 
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Coniston road in i m. at High Cross, and descends 
a wooded hill to Coniston, with beautiful views of 
the lake to the L. (For Coniston see ch. iv.) 

Round Esthwaite Water, The visitor who 

has come to see Esthwaite Water, leaving Coniston 
for another day, should take the road S. from 
Hawkshead and complete the circle of the lake, 
a round from Bowness of 12 m. This may be 
recommended to cyclists. From the foot, which 
is densely wooded, the lake appears somewhat 
narrowed by the promontories already mentioned. 
Behind it is a line of distant fells stretching 
from the Langdale Pikes to the Fairfield group. 
Wetherlam also appears on the L. 



CHAPTER II 

WINDERMERE ( 2 ) AMBLESIDE 

I. Approaches* Ambleside may be de- 
scribed as the natural centre of Southern Lake- 
land, from which it is roost conveniently explored. 
Four coach roads meet at 
mere village and Bowness 
by the Kirkstone Pass ; 

Thirlmere and Keswick; (4) W. to Langdale 
and Coniston. It is thus readily accessible from 
nearly all parts of the district, the principal ex- 
ception being the W. lakes, to which there leads 
no carriage road except the execrable one over the 
Wrynose and Hardknott Passes, leading to Esk- 
dale and Wasdale. It is probable that the great 
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majority of tourists will visit. Ambleside for the 
first time from the S. By far the best approach 
is not by the coach road, beautiful as this is, but 
by the steamer up Windermere, by which the 
striking beauty of the district can be taken in 
from the very first. 

IL I. Ambleside is in the lower part of the 
beautiful valley of the Rotha, the central one 
of the three that form the great charm of the 
upper part of Windermere, The valley consists 
of three parts, which, so far as the scenery is con- 
cerned, are practically isolated from each other by 
abrupt turns in the hills. The upper part is the 
vale of Grasmere, the middle the vale of Rydal ; 
and the lower, with which we are now concerned, 
opens directly upon Windermere. A projecting 
shoulder of Loughrigg Fell entirely hides Rydal 
Water. After passing this the Rotha turns ab- 
ruptly S., and keeps well to the W. of the valley, 
joining the Bratha finally only J mile before their 
united waters flow into Windermere. For the 
last two miles of its course the Rotha is the 
brightest and sweetest stream in Lakeland. The 
two^ lakes through which it has passed render its 
waters pure, deep, and equable in flow. Usually, 
when the streams issue from the lakes, Lakeland 
proper is being left behind. The Rotha also has 
the good fortune to flow through one of the 
greenest and most thickly-wooded lake valleys, 
engirdled by noble mountains. Near at hand W. 
is little Loughrigg Fell, which, though little more 
than looo feet high, is a mountainous country in 
miniature, and famed both for the shape and colour-* 
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ing of Its rocks. Farther off, to the N. and N.E., 
is a range of high fells, stretching from Fairfield 
by Hart Crag and Dove Crag to Red Screes. 
From these mountains three long beautiful arms 
stretch down towards the valley , enclosing two 
lateral valleys, Rydale and Scandale, down which 
becks leap to join the Rotha. The whole of 
these ridges and valleys are displayed, forming 
an effective picture. To the E. the gap between 
Red Screes and Windermere ia filled up by a 
nearer and lower fell, Wansfell Pike, between 
which and Red Screes there is a third lateral 
valley with its beck, Stockdale, up which the 
coach road climbs to the Kirkstone Pass. The 
only fault which can be found with the Rotha 
valley is that perhaps it is too park-like. 

2. Ambleside lies near the site of a Roman 
station. Some Roman remains are placed by the 
ordnance map in a field lying between the Lake, 
the Rotha, and the road from Waterhead to 
Clappersgate, but there is nothing really to be 
seen. With some little trouble the lines of a 
square enclosure can be made out upon the long 
grass, bift they are extremely faint. The modern 
town lies on the E. side of the valley, with rich 
green meadows between it and the Rotha. It is 
about f m. N. of Windermere, though houses 
are now extending down the road in the direction 
of the lake. Other houses are now being built 
on the lower slopes of Wansfell and Red Screes. 
Where nature has done so much, it is inevitable 
that the works of man should meet with severe 
criticism. On the whole, however, there is not 
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much to complain of in Ambleside. The eccle- 
siastical buildings are the chief offenders. The 
Wesleyan Chapel is hideous, but fortunately out 
of the way. The new church, however, is pro- 
minent, and it is obvious to all who have an eye 
to see that the tall white spire is a mistake* 
Indeed, the architect, Gilbert Scott, admitted as 
much after he had built it. But among other 
buildings there is but little to offend. Where 
there is abundance of dark stone to build with, 
there is not much chance of atrocities, and the 
inhabitants have a love for small flower-gardens, 
which goes far to make the town pretty. Still, 
of late there has been over-building, and one wishes 
one could stop the "development" of the place for 
good. The topography is a little confusing. The 
main street runs S. to N., and continues the road 
from Windermere. Three roads diverge L., all 
of which lead to the Langdale and Coniston road. 
The Salutation Inn stands directly N. of the main 
road. The road to the R. of the inn only leads 
to Stockdale, and is no carriage road. A little 
L. is apparently a narrow lane, which is really the 
commencement of the road to the Kirkstone Pass. 
The road further L., with the telegraph wires, is 
the main road to Keswick, and the remaining road, 
still further L., falls into the Langdale road. 

Many consider Ambleside a noisy, vulgar place. 
It is inevitable that in so great a coaching centre 
there should be a bustle of vehicles all day. The 
fact is that the traffic which in most towns takes 
place in the railway station is in Ambleside trans- 
acted in the main street. Where the coach wholly, 
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as here» or partly, as at Keswick, supersedes the 
railway, this incidental disadvantage must clearly 
be submitted to, as a less evil than the railway 
would be. Besides, it is not necessary to take 
lodgings in the main street. 

III. I. To Pelter Bridge and Back (3 m.). 
This little round will at once show the visitor how 
beautiful the Rotha is. Take the path which runs 
just N. of the church, and reaches the Rotha at 
MUler^s Bridge, At this pleasant spot both the 
Scandale and Stockdale becks fall into the Rotha, 
giving a charming picture of hurrying water. 
Cross the bridge and turn R. [This point may be 
reached by carriage or cycle by taking the Lang- 
dale road, and turning R. through a gate after 
crossing the bridge over the Rotha.] The road 
is delightful. It runs close under Loughrigg, 
with the Rotha R., and with fine views of the 
Ambleside fells in front. Presently two country 
houses are passed, Fox Howe, R., and Fox 
Ghyll, L. The latter was the residence of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, the former of the 
great Rugby headmaster, Dr Arnold. The ac- 
count of the intercourse between the Arnold and 
Wordsworth families is pleasant reading. ^^My 
almost daily walks with him'' (the poet), writes 
Dr Arnold, <<were things not to be forgotten. 
Once and once only we had a good fight, about 
the Reform Bill." At Pelter Bridge (4 m.) 
the road crosses the Rotha, which has just issued 
from Rydal Water, and joins the coach road, by 
which it is another i| m. back to Ambleside. 
(For Rydal Water see chapter v.) 
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2. Rydal Falls, The three lateral valleys 
which run down from the Ambleside mountains 
all contain points of interest. The lower part of 
Rydal is taken up by the beautiful Rydal Park 
(private), in which there are two waterfalls of 
interest. They may be seen by a slight extension 
of the Pelter Bridge round. After crossing the 
bridge turn L. up the coach road, but almost 
directly turn R. again. The keys of the grounds 
are kept at one of the cottages to the L., higher 
up than the church and Rydal Mount, and opposite 
the park gates. The rule seems to be that the duty 
of acting as guide is shared between the two most 
aged inhabitants of these cottages. Of course it is 
a case for a small gratuity. The lower fall, a 
pretty little cascade, is seen from a bridge, close by 
which is an ancient summerhouse. The upper 
fall, which is far finer, is ^ m. up the beautifully 
wooded glen. It is of a type h\x\j common in 
Lakeland. It consists of a straight shoot of water, 
about 30 ft. high, into a deep pool, with a broken 
cascade below it, about 40 ft. high. The trees 
and rocks make a pretty setting. It is well seen 
both from below and from half way up, close to the 
deep pool. 

3. Scandale^ the middle valley of the three, forms 
a pleasant short ramble from Ambleside. Start by 
the Kirkstone road. Just before the old church, 
turn L. At the first fork go straight on R., at 
the second turn L., and then go straight on, avoid- 
ing soon another road R. The lane climbs the 
side ^ t-he ridge leading to Red Screes, with 
a view of Rydal Water below, backed by the 
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Langdak Pikes. Presently the lane drops to the 
stde of the stream, and ascends with it on the L. 
till Upper Sweden Bridge is reached ( i ^ m. from 
Ambleside). Here the character of the valley 
changes. Above it is wild, desolate and treeless, 
well dominated by a height which stands at the end 
of the higher part of Scandale Fell. Below, the 
beck runs deep in a rocky bed, surrounded by a 
profusion of trees. Unfortunately it is so well 
hidden that it is hard to get views of it. We may 
cross the bridge and descend on the other side, 
recrossing by Lower Sweden Bridge^ but there is 
no real path beside the stream, and a little scramb- 
ling through woods is necessary. Just above the 
lower bridge are some pretty cascades. A lane 
leads straight back from the bridge to Ambleside. 

4. Stockdale and Stock Gill Force. Amble- 
side is really partly built in the lower part^of Stock- 
dale, and the beck runs through the town, where it is 
crossed by two bridges, from which there is a view 
of a picturesque old mill. The force is a little 
above the town. Take the road R. of the Saluta- 
tion Inn, and in a minute or two you will reach the 
entrance to the grounds in which are the falls (L). 
These have had more than one narrow escape, both 
of becoming private property and of being turned 
into tea-gardens. Happily the public spirit of a 
committee of local gentlemen has rescued them for 
the public. There is a charge of 3d. per head to 
pay off the debt so incurred, after which the falls 
will be thrown open without charge. It is probable 
that this will be accomplished by about 1905. 
The falls are of the same type as the Rydal upper 
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fally with which they may be compared. The 
water descends in two nearly equal leaps, the second 
broken, the combined height of which is about 70 
ft. The effect is increased by the fail being double, 
the water being divided by a rock into two streams, 
of which that to the S. is the larger. The setting 
of trees is very beautiful. The grounds include 
nearly all the lower wooded part of the dale. The 
upper part is not of much interest. A good view 
of it can be obtained while ascending Wansfell. 
It does not show to advantage from the Kirkstone 
road. 

5. jfenhin Crag (ij m.), on the W. slopes of 
Wansfell, affords two view-points, close together, 
which should be seen even by those who ascend to 
the summit of the fell. A little out of Ambleside 
on the Waterhead road there are two isolated rows 
of houses on the L. The road to Jenkin Crag 
starts between them and in the middle of some 
buildings. After passing these a guide-post bids 
us turn R. at once by a lane gi^dually ascending 
the slope. In about \ m. take the lower road at 
a fork, and ascend until a beck is reached. Cross 
it (R.), avoiding a road L. up the hill. The road 
now forks again, but the two branches unite further 
up. Just before they rejoin a stone step-stile on 
the lower road leads to the first of the view-points. 
The next stone step-stile seems to lead nowhere, 
but about 30 yds. beyond it a wooden ladder-stile 
leads to the second and main view-point. Both 
should be seen ; the second view is more extensive, 
but the Rotha valley is not so well seen as from the 
first. Jenkin Crag is a rock platform rising from 
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a sea of green, just above the point where the two 
yalleys of the Bratha and the Rotha converge upon 
the upper end of Windermere. Both valleys are 
well seen, with the grand mountain- groups at their 
heads. The view is hardly one of the head of 
Windermere, for the lake is not sufficiently in 
the foreground. To the S. is the whole upper 
part of the lake as far as Belle Isle. 

The continuation of the walk by High Skeigtll 
Farm to Troutbeck is much to be recommended, 
as it commands first-rate views over Windermere. 
Just after the farm is passed avoid a track R. lead- 
ing downhill, and continue nearly straight on over 
a step-stile and by a field path, which presently 
leads into a lane and descends to the Troutbeck 
road (34 m. from Ambleside). In the descent 
avoid all turnings R. Just before reaching the 
lane the whole lake is visible from end to end. 
Ambledde may be now regained either by turning 
R. and descending to Low Wood, passing en route 
one of the best views of the head of the lake, or, 
by turning L., passing through the village and then 
back over Wansfell Pike (p. 62). Or the walk 
may be continued to Windermere or Bowness, as^ 
described in the next paragraph. 

6. To Windermere (6|f iw.) or Bowness (7J w.) 
by High SkelgiU and Troutbeck, Proceed as in 
the last paragraph, and on reaching the Troutbeck 
road continue nearly straight on by a lane descend- 
ing close to the church and crossing a bridge, and 
then follow the road down the far side of the 
valley. For Bowness keep along this road. For 
Windermere, after walking about 2 m. on the 
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road, take the Elleray path which starts at St 
Catharine'sy a little after a cross-road is passed, 
entering some iron gates (L.) which look private^ 
The views of Windermere gained from this road 
can hardly be surpassed (p. 60 )• 

IV. The Ambleside Mountains, i. Lough- 
rigg ( I loi ), though a low mountain, covers a large 
area of ground. Its W. boundary is the direct 
road from Grasmere to Langdale, E. of which it 
fills up the whole interval between the Bratha and 
Rotha valleys. Consequently, the traveller by- 
coach from Ambleside never seems t6 get rid of 
it, and may find it difHcult to believe, when look- 
ing at Red Bank from Grasmere, that it is part of 
the same mountain he left behind at Ambleside. 
In fact Loughrigg is a miniature mountain-range 
in itself, and will give, at little expenditure of time 
or energy, all the sensations of mountain-climbing, 
including perhaps that of getting lost on it. The 
irregular top, with its succession of bossy knolls 
and its wide views, forms a rambling-ground for 
a long summer's day. It is necessary, however, 
to be careful when shooting is going on at the butts 
on the mountain. When this is the case a red flag 
is exposed, which is visible from Ambleside. The 
two usual ascents are by Todd Crag and Brow 
Head, Todd Crag (695 ft.), the S. end of the 
mountain, is ascended from Clappersgate (i m. 
W. of Ambleside) by a path which starts close 
to a barn, first turning L. and then zigzagging up 
the hill. From the top we look straight down on 
the upper half of Windermere, a fair expanse of 
water, though it has no mountain background, nor 
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does it exhibit the fascinating curve which is the 
great feature from the Wansfell view. Just below 
the Bratha and Rotha are seen to mingle their 
waters before they flow into the lake. The summit 
is about 2 m. distant N. Take a path which 
mostly runs R. of a wall and presently reaches a 
flattish piece of marshy ground, separating the S. 
part of the fell from its more rugged N. part. 
This depression may also be reached by Brow 
Head, From Amblewde pass N. of the church 
to Miller's Bridge. Cross it and turn R. through 
a gate, immediately after which turn L. up the 
fell by a path leading past a farm. When the cart 
track ends, a faint foot-path continues to the 
depression just mentioned. N. of this point all 
available tracks stop. A scramble to the N. amid 
a wilderness of " hummocks," of which many will 
doubtless be ascended in error, leads at last to the 
top. There are two cairns. The highest overlooks 
Grasmere vale, with part of the lake, and a spur of 
Skiddaw in the distance, over Dunmail Raise. 
Langdale is well seen, with Loughrigg Tarn and 
Elteirwater in front, and S. are Esthwaite Water 
and Windermere. From the other cairn Rydal 
Water is in view, but most of- Langdale disappears. 
An easy descent can be made to Loughrigg Terrace, 
on the N. side of the fell. 

2. Wansfell Pike ( 1 597) is in itself a somewhat 
shapeless fell, and is " overcrowed " by the bolder 
mountains that rise N. of it. But the view of 
Windermere from the top is unrivalled. The 
ascent can be done with ease in i hr. Leave 
Ambleside by the Stock Gill road, and, instead of 
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entering the grounds leading to the Force, contioue 
straight forward for rather over ^ m., where a 
guide-post at a stile (R.) points the way clearly to 
the top. During the ascent the only view is of 
the Rotha valley, and the mountains to the N. 
But from the ridge a full-length view of Winder- 
mere breaks on the eye, revealing in all its beauty 
its elongated curving shape, which looks better from 
here than from any other point. Note especially 
the multiform indentations of the shore at the main 
bend near Belle Isle, and how different they are 
from the sinuous curves of a river-bank. To call 
Windermere the "river-lake," because it is long 
and winding, is to confuse two things which Nature 
intended to be distinct. Grasmere and Rydal 
Water are also in view, with Blelham Tarn and 
Elterwater, and the Rotha and Bratha valleys. 
S,E. are the Yorkshire mountains, with flat-topped 
Ingleborough. S. is the long stretch of Morecambe 
Bay. W. is the range of mountains which close in 
the Windermere district, from Black Combe to the 
Langdale Pikes. Scawfell Pikes show just be*- 
yond Bow Fell, and Scawfell a little L. of it; 
Great Gable appears above Pavey Ark (the pre- 
cipice just R. of the Langdale Pikes). N. and 
N.E. the view is bounded by the Ambleside and 
Troutbeck fells. 

An obvious path leads down the E. side of the 
fell into Nanny Lane, and then winds down to 
Troutbeck, from which the road R. may be taken 
back to Ambleside (see p. 83). 

3. Fairfield (2863) and Hart Crag (2698). 
Though Fairfield is the king of the Ambleside 
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mouDtainSy it is less conspicuous from below than 
the rounded fells Great Rigg and Hart Crag, which 
stand respectively R. and L. of it. The finest 
mountain-ramble from Ambleside is to traverse the 
whole ridge connecting Fairfield with Red Screes, 
ascending by the long arm leading to Fairfield, and 
descending by that from Red Screes. But the 
tourist, who can afford the time, is advised to devote 
two days to these mountains, taking Fairfield and 
Hart Crag at one ascent, and Red Screes as 
another. 

The easiest way of ascending Fairfield is to go 
right up Rydale, and climb L. from the top. But 
it is far more interesting to climb Nab Scar^ and 
then follow the long ridge; although this route 
involves more ups and downs. Take the coach 
road as far as Rydal (i^ m.), where turn R. 
between Rydal Hall and the church. Follow up 
this road till a gate is passed, where turn L. round 
a £»rm building, and follow a track between two 
walls to the open fell. Nab Scar is now direcdy 
over-»head, and is reached by a stiff climb. It is 
the precipitous edge of the Fairfield ridge, which 
overhangs Rydal, and is about looo ft« high. 
From the top there is an exquisite view of Rydal 
and Grasmere lakes, and the Rotha valley, with 
Windermere beyond. Coniston and Esthwaite 
Lakes are also in view, and Elterwatcr, Easedale, 
and Blelham Tarns. This little climb is recom- 
mended to those who may think Fairfield too 
laborious. The route to Fairfield along the ridge 
is obvious. It proceeds first over Lord Crag 
(1500), which has no cairn, and then over Heron 
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Pike (2cx>3). During the ascent the ticw widetM, 

and the W. mountains appear. The next point on 

the ridge (2032) has no name ; then follows a 

depression and a rise to Great Rigg (2513), from 

which a final climb leads to the top of Fairfieid^ a 

broad flat plateau, on which the visitor must wander 

about to get the full view. The slopes have been 

so smooth and grassy all the way up that it will 

probably be a surprise to find that the side of 

Fairfield which faces U Us water consists of wild, 

dark precipices. Straight ahead is the precipitous 

E. front of Helvellyn, with the Striding Edge and 

the rocky coves which descend to Grisedale. 

This also may be a revelation. A little to the E. 

is a formidable ridge called Cofa Pike^ leading to 

St Sunday Crag. Below is Grisedale, with a 

glimpse of Ullswater over it. To the L. lies 

Grisedale Tarn, in the hollow between Seat 

Sandal and Dolly Wagon Pike. This may be 

seen by descending a little. Windermere, Esth- 

waite and Coniston Water are still in full view, and 

Grasmere also may be partly seen. Thus five lakes 

are visible at once, ^ith Elterwater, Easedale, 

Codale, Blelham, and Grisedale Tarns. Most of 

the lake mountains are in view* The visitor to 

Ambleside will be familiar with the sky-line from 

the Coniston fells to the Scawfell group. N.. of 

these there lie on the horizon-line Great Gable, 

Steeple, Pillar, High Stiie, Dale Head, Hindscarth, 

Maiden Moor, Grasmoor, Whiteside, Grisedale 

Pike and Causey Pike. To the E. the fells are 

bounded by the long High Street range, in front of 

which are the.n^ountains which surround Ullswater* 
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For Hart Crag turn R. and traverse a ridge 
between Rydale R. and Deepdale L., admiring 
en route the precipices at the head of the latter. 
Hart Crag is also called Rydal Head on the 
Windermere side, and Greenhow End on the 
Patterdale side. The view is grand, but there are 
no new features. Continuing on the ridge to Dove 
Crag (2605) we have another good view L., 
down the precipice into Doyedale, with Brothers' 
Water beyond and a glimpse of Ullswater. From 
here there is a choice of routes. Ambleside may 
be regained by a direct descent S. along the ridge 
of Scandale Fell. Follow a wall, and presently 
a cart track will be struck, leading to Lower 
Sweden Bridge and so to Ambleside. Another 
route is down Scandale. Descend S.E. in the 
direction of Little Hart Crag, but presently leave 
it on the L., and descend to the corner of a wall 
below. At the lowest point of the depression turn 
R. down into Scandale. An imperfect track will 
be discovered between two becks. The route 
down the valley is clear, but featureless, until High 
Sweden Bridge is reached. If you desire to com- 
plete the mountain-round by climbing Rtd Screei^ 
ascend beside the wall just mentioned. When it 
ends bear a little L., and a slight further climb will 
land you on the top. For the view see next 
paragraph. The descent is by the ridge to 
Ambleside, which is about to be described the 
reverse way. 

4. Red Screes (2541.) When seen from 
a distance this mountain displays a long, rounded 
summit, something like the Wrekin on a large scale 
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(Black Combe has a somewhat similar shape). 
Thisy however, cannot be seen from Ambleside, 
where the highest point is concealed behind the 
nearer Snarker Pike* The ascent is by the long 
arm which tlie mountain extends S. Start by the 
Kirkstone road, and ascend for about a mile, until 
the Troutbeck fells come into view at the top of 
one of the steepest pitches. Here turn through a 
wicket^gate L., and follow a track which ascends 
between two walls. Before long there appears a 
perfectly gem-like yiew of Rydal Water, deep-'set 
in its yalley, with a reach of Grasmere beyond, 
and Bow Fell with the Langdale Pikes f(»ming a 
background. This is perhaps the best distant yiew 
of Rydal. When the L. wall stops, follow the R. 
hand one, and climb it presently at the point where 
a cross- wall is reached. We now gain a rocky 
eminence about 1500 ft. high, from which nearly 
all Windermere, and much of Grasmere are visible. 
Note the beautiful way in which the W. mountains 
come into yiew, oaie after another, as we ascend* 
A severer pull with a wall .to climb at the end now 
lands us on Snarier Pike (2096). We are now 
on thtf ridge, but there is still a long and somewhat 
dull tramp to the t<9^. Presently we cross some 
marshy ground, climb a third wall, and find our« 
selves at the first cairn, called by the ordnance map 
Raven Crag. The yiew is superb. The whole of 
Windermere lies before us, except a small part 
which is concealed by the shoulder of Wansfell. 
The best views of the lake from the high fells are 
Certainly from Red Screes and Fairfield. Most 
of Coniston Water is also in view, but Esthwaite is 
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concealed, and Rydal and Grasmere no longer 
visible. The grouping of the W. mountains is 
more fascinating than usual. Harter Fell appears 
orer the Wrynose Pass, between the Coniston Fells 
and Crinkle Crags. Further N. the summit of 
Scawfell is nearly behind Bow Fell, exactly below 
which are the Langdale Pikes. After an interral 
come Great Gable and the Pillar, with the ridge of 
Glaramara in front, rising oyer Sergeant Man and 
High Raise. Then comes the High Stile triad, 
after which are Dale Head and Hindscarth L. of 
Great Rig^ and the Grasmoor group R. of it* In 
the far N. is Blencathara, seen oyer Helyellyn and 
Fairfield. 

Fiye minutes' walk leads to the higher cairn. Red 
Screes proper. Here the yiew opens N. We 
look straight down the precipitous side of the 
mountain to the Kirkstone Pass, with the road 
descending from the Travellers' Rest to Brothers' 
Water, and part of Ullswater beyond. Across the 
pass Caudale Moor shows a side nearly as steep as 
Red Screes. All the fells surrounding Ullswater 
are visible, with the High Street Range, and the 
Mafdale Harter Fell bounding Lakeland to the E* 
A descent may be made L. to the head of Scan-* 
dale, whence Ambleside may be regained, or the 
Caiston valley followed down to Brothers' Water. 
Or a steep descent may be made right to the head 
of the Kirkstone Pass. 

V. I. Ambleside to Grasmere {6y coach roael)^ 
4 m. This takes us straight up the. Rotha 
valley. Before leaving Ambleside we pass on 
the L. the Aino//, where Harriet Martineau lived 
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for thirty years. Two iHustrious guests of hers 
were Charlotte Bronte and Emerson. Half-a-mile 
further Fox How and Fox Ghyll^ the residences of 
Dr Arnold and W. E. Forster, are seen across the 
valley L. In i^ m. Rydal village is reached. |^For 
the rest of the road see p. 148. Rydal and Gras- 
mere are fiilly described in chapter v.] 

2. Ambleside to Patterdale (8J m.) and Ulls- 
water (9^ m.) {a) via Kirkstone Pass, All who 
can arrange it should essay the Kirkstone Pass from 
Bowness or Windermere, a far superior route to the 
one from Ambleside, which is locally known as 
^* the Struggle," and perhaps is the steepest coach 
road in England. Not only does it ascend 1306 
ft. in 3 m., but it is worse than it need be, by 
reason of bad engineering. It ascends in a series of 
remarkably steep pitches, followed by nearly level 
stretches. There are three main pitches, on either 
of which a rash cyclist, when descending from the 
pass, could easily break his neck. It need hardly 
be added that the traveller by coach will be ex- 
pected to get out and walk nearly the whole way. 
Moreover, the scenery is distinctly poor for Lake- 
land. There is a retrospective view of a small part 
of the head of Windermere, with no mountains 
behind it. Wansfell R. and Red Screes- L. shut 
out nearly the whole view, and, though excellent 
fells to climb, they are not interesting to look at, 
and Upper Stockdale has little beauty. Until the 
Troutbeck fells appear in front, there is hardly a 
pleasing object in view. The coach road from 
Windermere is joined a little short of the pass. 
(For the rest of the coach-ride see p. 70.) 
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(b) By Scandale and Caiston Glen, This is 

a pedestrian route which will form a pleasant 
variation for those who have seen the Kirkstone 
Pass. Take the track up Scandale, and, when 
It ceases, aim for the lowest part of the pass in 
front, just R. of Little Hart Crag. At the top 
(about 1700 ft.) turn a little R. and descend 
between Little Hart Crag and Middle Dodd. 
When the beck is reached, keep it on the R. and 
presently cross it to the Kirkstone road, which is 
entered | m. short of Brothers' Water and 3 m. 
from Patterdale. 

3. Ambleside to Windermere or Bowness by coach. 
(See description reverse way, p. 55.) 

4. Ambleside to Coniston^ or Round the Lang'- 
dales are routes described in chapter iii. C^bey 
are postponed till the Langdale valley has been 
described.) 



CHAPTER HI 

WINDERMERE (3) LANGDALE 

I. Approaches. Some few tourists will get 
their first view of Langdale while travelling from 
Coniston to Ambleside, but the greater part will 
enter it by way of Ambleside, which only lies a 
mile E. of its lower end. Indeed the whole valley 
can be thoroughly explored from Ambleside as a 
centre, including even the mountains, if the cycle 
be used to conduct the tourist to their foot. Those 
however who wish to stay in the valley itself, under 
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the shadow of the gigantic mountain masses, must 
lodge at either the New or the Old Dungeon Ghyll 
Hotels, which are close under the Langdale Pike& 
These may either be reached directly up the valley 
firom Ambleside (p. loi ) or on foot by means of tl^ 
passes, ie, (i) the Stake from Borrowdale (p. 278), 
(2) the Rossett Gill from Wasdale (p. 345), (3) 
the Wrynose and the Solitary's valley from Esk- 
dale and Duddondale (p. 354)9 (4) Tilberthwaite 
and the Solitary's valley from Coniston (p* 13B). 

IL Lanodalb is the westernmost ot the three 
valleys that radiate from the head of Windermere^ 
and| with its mountains, forms the most striking 
feature in the best views of that lake. Windernoere, 
however, has little to do with the scenery of 
Laagdale itself, since it hardly appears in the views 
down the valley ; and from the mountain-tops is 
too far distant. Langdale is not so winding as the 
Rotha valley, nor so thickly planted with private 
houses and grounds. The lower part extending 
about 3 m. is bordered by hills. of little size, of 
which Loughrigg (N.) is the most considerable. 
Its beauty depends on verdure of wood and meadow, 
and the prospect o£ heights further W. The upper 
part is divided into two by a ridge of lofty moor- 
land, called Lingmoor, about 1 500 ft. S. of this 
is Little Langdale, running to the depression of 
Wrynose Pass. Wetherlam rears its huge front 
to the S# of the valley, and to the N., westward 
of Lingmoor, is the curious Blea Tarn depression, 
the <* Solitary's valley." Further W. is Pike o' 
filisco, after which we come to the mountain-barrier, 
which shuts in both the Langdales, consisting of 
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Crinkle Crags and Bow Fell. These last three 
mountains, however, are not visible from Little 
Lfangdale. Great Langdale, as we ascend it, has 
Lingmoor S. and Silver Howe and Blea Rigg 
N. with the Langdale Pikes standing up grandlv, 
apparently at the head. But when they are nearly 
reached the valley gives a sudden turn past them, 
and discloses an upper reach, wild in character, and 
deep set among some of the highest and steepest 
fells in Lakeland. The Pikes tower to the N., and 
Pike o' Blisco to the S. The upper part is divided 
into two by a projection from Bow Fell called the 
Band. The N. part is Mickleden, the S. Oxen- 
dale. Bow Fell stands at the head of the former. 
Crinkle Crags of the latter. 

The valley is drained by the river Bratha^ which 

exhibits a curious alternation of life and sluggishness. 

It rises close to the top of the Wry nose Pass, and, 

after receiving the stream from Blea Tarn and the 

Greenburn Beck, flows into Little Langdale Tarn, 

on leaving which it has its first fit of sluggishness. 

Presently rocks bar its way, and it dashes down them 

vigorously, forming the beautiful Colwith Force. 

On leaving Little Langdale it turns N. into the 

larger tarn of Elterwater^ where the two branches 

of the valley join. Into this also flows the Great 

Langdale Beck, which, formed by the junction of 

the becks which flow through Oxendale and 

Mickleden, has received on its way the streams of 

Dungeon Gill and Mill Gill. The united stream 

crawls lazily out of Elterwater, but presently leaps 

down Skelwith Force, below which its bed is rocky 

and its current vigorous. But it soon meets once 
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more with flat marshy meadows, and again loiters^ 
Finally it descends rapidly for its last half-mile 
past Clappersgate, the prettiest part of its course, 
and receives the Rotha L., just before falling 
into Windermere. 

in. I. The round of the Langdales (17 m.) 
This is the best coach excursion made from Amble- 
side. The coaches go right up Little Langdale, 
and cross by the Solitary's valley into Great 
Langdale, which they descend. All the Langdale 
mountains are seen en routes and three interesting 
waterfalls. The excursion may also be recom- 
n^ended to cyclists who do not mind a couple of 
ba4 miles in and near the Solitary's valley, since 
the roads are otherwise good, and there are fewer 
steep gradients than is usual in Lakeland. 

Leave Ambleside by the W. road. After the 
Rotha is crossed, we reach the village of 
Clapper sgate (i m. from Ambleside), nestling 
between Loughrigg and the firatha* The road 
runs between stone walls while passing it, so that 
it is little seen. At the end of the village we keep 
on R., leaving Bratha bridge L. The river is 
pretty just above it. The road winds round the 
foot of Loughrigg, which is beautifully wooded, 
and surpasses in picturesqueness many a mountain 
twice as high. In front is a fine distant view of 
■Wetherlam. At 2 J m. we turn L. and descend 
a little to Skelwith Bridge (pronounced Skel'ith). 
Two turnings R. both leading to Great Langdale 
must be avoided. 

Skelwith Force is a little above the bridge, and 
reached by a path (R.) along the N. bank oif the 
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stream. The fall is only 12 ft. high. In ordinary 
weather a rocky ledge is exposed, in the centre of 
which is a pretty little cascade. The river banks 
are well wooded, and make the picture a pleasing 
one. But in wet seasons the scene is sometimes 
very different. The writer has seen it when the 
Bratha was in flood after exceptionally heavy rains, 
and the whole of the ledge, from bank to bank, 
buried in torrents of foaming water. There is a 
bobbin mill close by, and part of the water is diverted 
to feed it. 

Crossing the bridge we pass from Westmoreland 
into Lancashire. The road at once turns R. up 
a hill (L. to Hawkshead). The view opens out 
in front, and all the Langdale Fells appear from 
Wetherlam to the Langdale Pikes. Below in the 
centre of the valley is Elterwater. To the R., 
over the depression of Red Bank, appear Helvellyn, 
Seat Sandal and Fairfield. A mile beyond 
Skelwith the road forks, and we turn R. [the 
L. road is the Oxenfell route to ConistonJ, and 
descend to Col with Bridge where wc re-enter 
Westmoreland. Directly afterwards the road 
forks. Our turn is L., but first we must get the 
key of Colwith Force from the cottage in the angle 
between the roads. This unlocks a gate a little 
up our road, whence a path conducts to the fall 
(charge of 3d. each). 

Colwith Force can only be seen imperfectly from 
the side when approached by the N. bank. To 
see it properly descend some ladders and cross by 
a plank and some rocks, which serve as stepping- 
stones, to the S. bank, where climb to the top of 
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a rock. The owner of the S. bank will not allow 
a bridge to be built. From the rock the fall looks 
Teiy pretty. It consists of four leaps, of which the 
lowest is divided into two by a projecting rock. 
The height is stated to be 43 ft., but the combined 
height of the four leaps is surely higher. The 
setting of wooded rock is pleasing. 

The road now ascends Little Langdale, with 
Wetherlam and Carrs L. and Lingmoor R. Bow- 
fell is also visible. After two inns at New Houses 
are passed Little Langdale Tarn comes into view 
L.y the least interesting of the lake tarns. It has 
been the fashion of late years for writers of guide- 
books to protest that it is not so ugly after all, but 
it certainly cannot be called beautiful. It looks a 
shallow pond, with a ragged indefinite oudine, much 
encroached on by reeds, and it is not improved by 
the debris of the Greenbum copper-mine. A little 
further the road turns R. at a fork a little before 
Fell Foot Farm, at the foot of the Wrynose Pass. 
The strangest and most interesting part of the 
journey now follows. As the road bends round R., 
a low depression reveals itself between Lingmoor 
and Blake Rigg, a craggy projection of Pike o' 
Blisco. While ascending it Pike 0' Stickle appears 
in front, and soon afterwards Harrison Stickle 
as well. After the short climb there is lying at 
our feet the SoRtary^s Fallty of Wordsworth's 
'Excursion : — 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains. 

The whole passage describing the vale should be 
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referred to. The followibg- are the most salient 
ii&es: — 

UrnJike it wu in shape^ deep as an urn ; 
A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 
A liquid pool that ellttered in the sun, 
And one bare dwelling, one abode, no more. 

Sinqe the bqttain of th^ yalU^yts 520 &«> and the 
(^. aiKl S. sides pnly 700 ft, the. words 'Meep ai 
an vin ' may seem exaggerated ; but the poet is 
describijQg the yalley as it appears from the heights 
of Lingmoor to. the S, The 'Miquid pool" is the 
small BUa Tamf with . which the visitor will pro* 
bably be disappointed, especially if he has seen 
the U9ual photograph of it, where its apparent size 
has been increased by placing the camera close to 
it. The vale is ^o longer treeless, for ! there are 
soine Scotch firs and larches W. of the tarn, below 
]ihe cliffs of Blake Rigg, and also on the side of 
Lingmoor. There is still only " one bare dwell- 
ua^," as when the solitary lived here. Tp the S» 
W^therlam looks into the valley, and to the N. 
the Langdale Pikes :-^ 

Two huge peaks 
That from some other yale peered into this. 

To the immediate Nii of the valley is Side Pike, a 
curious projection from Lingmoor. Bow Fell also 
peers over,. and presently reveals his whole stature. 
The road goes beyond the house, and climbs to 
the top of the depression. Here there is a 
majgnificent view down into the head of Grea$ 
Langdcde^ one of the wildest and deepest valleys 
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in Lakeland. Indeed, its only, main in this 
respect are Wasdale and Ennerdale, and in beauty 
it certainly surpasses Wasdale, perhaps Enner- 
dale as well. It is completely hemmed in by 
lofty mountains, of which the chief are Pike 
O'Blisco, Crinkle Crags, Bow Fell, and the 
Langdale Pikes, which latter tower majestically 
right opposite. They are changed from their 
familiar W indermere shape, and seem to ^nd in a 
succession of small pikes rather than two larger 
ones. Note the Band, a projection running down 
from Bow Fell, which divides the upper part of 
the valley into Mickleden (R.) and Oxendale 
(L.) 

A rough descent of i m. leads to the valley, 
down which we turn K. The Old Dungeon 
Ohyll Hotel is passed at once, and the New 
Dungeon Ghyll Hotel about i m. further down the 
valley. Here two streams descend from the Pikes. 
The most W. of the two is MiH GiU^ which 
flows from Stickle Tarn under Patey Ark, and 
foams down in a series of white cascades. The 
E. and most hidden one is Dungeon GUiy which 
descends from between the two pikes, and contains 
a remarkable waterfall. 

Dungeon Ghyll Force is about \ m. behind the 
New Hotd. Start by the L. side of Mill GiU, 
and almost directly turn L., where a direction 
post points out the way to the Force. The gill 
is a steep chasm, with rocks precipitoos on one 
side, and absolutely overhanging on the other. At 
the top two masses of rock ane jammed together, 
and form a sort of natural bridge. At the &r end 
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a streamlet tumbles in, and is broken into fbaiti in 
its descent of 54 ft. There is \mt little water, 
but the gloom of the ravine is most impressive, aild 
heightened in effect by the glint of sunlight on 
some trees above. Coleridge fancifully imagined 
the ravine as tenanted by the ghosts' of three sinful 
sextons (see " Christabel "). Wordsworth's po^em 
on the Force is a trivial one. 

The return down Great Langdale is tamer^ 
and depends for its interest on the retrospective 
views of the Pikes. At Chapel Stile, 2 ih.furthet 
down, the coaches usually diverge L. for' the 
Red Bank depression, thus including Girasniere 
and Rydal in the round, at the expense of an extra 
3 m. To reach Ambleside direct keep 01^ R. A 
little beyond Elterwater village turn R., parsing 
close by Elterwater. When near Skelwith Bridge 
keep straight on, and Ambleside is 2f m. distant. ^ 
z. Ambleside to Great Langdale (direct). 
This is worth describing separately, since the valley 
is much more effective when ascended. Tak« the 
Langdale road from Ambleside as in the last 
excursion, nearly as far as Skelwith. Just before 
Skelwith Bridge two roads diverge R. Both 'lead 
to Great Langdale. The first passes Lough*' 
rigg Tarn\' a beautiful round pool lying among 
green meadows, called by Wordsworth ** Diana's 
looking-glass." The second, by Elterwater j is a 
new well-made road, and should certainly be taken. 
About a mile further it passes close to the E. sid^ 
of Elterwater^ affording a good view of it. The 
tarn consists of two poor little sheets of wat^r, 
but its situation is so fine, at the foot of wooded 
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Liagnoory with the Langdak Piloet R. and 
WctheilauD L^ that the viev ia very cflcc ii fe, 
A little ivrther Eltervater village is reached. 
Preaently oomcs Chapel Stile with its qiianict and 
f-angHal#> ChoTch. FoT the next two miles the 
Langdale Pikes stand grandly, appaientlj at the 
head of the valley, bvt a Ihtle before they are 
reached a soddeo turn, displays the sedoded upper 
valley, with Bow Fell rising beyond. The New 
Dnogeon Ghyll Hotel is now quite close, and the 
Old Hotel a mile further on. Upper Langdale 
has been described sufficiently on |^ 95, 99. 

5. Ambleside by Skeluiik FoU to Sbelwith 
Bndge (4 m.). This walk up Langdale, re- 
commended by Wordsworth as a ** charming ex- 
cursion," will be found a pleasant Tariation for those 
who have already travelled by the coach road. 
Cross the Bratha Bridge, just beyond Clappersgate, 
and when the road turns L. continue straight along 
the S. bank of the river, here very pretty. 
CL^parsgate Cbwrcb is soon reached, an ugly 
structure, but the view from the churchyard is 
worth seeing. The road presently turns away 
from the river, and ascends to Skelwith FoUL 
Here by a gate (R.) we can readi Spy Hill, a 
rocky knob with a good view up the va|fey. The 
road now descends again, and presently we turn R. 
for Skelwith Bridge. 

IV1. The Langdale Mountains* i. Crinkle 
Crags (2816). This mountain is probably named 
from the fine serrated sky-line it turns towards 
Windermere. Others derive it from cringle, Norse 
bt circle. On the E. it descends into Great 
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Langdaie by bold and striking precipices; oft 
the- W. and S.W. its dreary and barren slopes 
sink more gradually to the desolate regions of 
Upper Duddondale and Eskdale. It can be 
climbed either from Great or from Little Lang* 
dale, but the second alternative is preferable, since 
the tourist has the option of continuing the dimb 
over Bow Fell, and even over Scawfell Pikes, if 
his legs are strong and time is sufficient. ' The 
warning should be added that the position of this 
mountain, with precipitous crags on one side» and 
an inhospitable wilderness on the other, makes it an 
awkward place in misty weatheif*. 

The ascent commences by climbing N.W. from 
the very top of Wrynose Pass (B^ m. from Amble- 
side). The depression, which soon reveals itself 
almost due N., is that in \|rhich the small Red 
Tarn lies .between Pike o' Blisco (R.) and Cold 
Pike (L.). Make for the L. and ascend to the 
top of Cold Pike (2259). There are no paths 
on these fells, and the tourist has usually to choose 
between walking over loose rocks or bog. From 
Cold Pike it is a somewhat long and rough walk* 
to the first Crinkle (2733), leaving Great Knott on 
the R. Daring the whole climb the view has beeto 
increasing in interest. Little Langdaie has been in 
view from the first, and then Duddondale appears 
(L.), and presently Eskdale. Finally, when the 
ridge is reached, there is a view down steep cliffs 
into Great Langdaie, thus completing the four* 
valley view, which is the mountain's greatest charm. 
Eskdale is . particularly winsome, with the silver 
snaky riband of ks river threading ' it • fo^ miles, 
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Daddoadak is of a similar character, but more 
broken up in the middle by low hills and rocks. 
Between them is the ridge (irom Harter Fell to 
Black Combe, with DeToke Water glittering on 
the plateau of Birker Moor. Behind us is a grand 
▼iew of the Coniston mountains. When the first 
Crinkle is reached. Bow Fell and Scawfell appear. 
The latter shows perhaps its grandest side with 
the Mickledore chasm finely displayed. 

The second and highest crinkle presents a steep, 
craggy side in this direction, which may be turned 
by a detour L., after which the top is readily 
gained. The yiew is very beautiful, but closely 
resembles that from Bow Fell, which will be 
described more in detail. The four yalleys are 
still in view, and nearly all the lake mountains, 
but. very little wat^ is to be seen. Parts of 
Windermere and Esthwaite are visible, but they 
are not effective, and there is a curious glimpse of 
Rydal over the Red Bank depression. 

The walk may be continued along the ridge 
to the Three Tarns, the depression separating 
Crinkle Crags from Bow FelL From the successive 
crags.tbe views down into the head of Lan^ale 
are fa^natiog, and when the tourist has had 
enough of scrambling among them, he can avoid the 
rest by descending a little on the W. From Three 
Tt^ms Bow Fell may be climbed, or a descent 
made into Oxendale, for Dungeon Ghyll or 
Ambleside. 

2. Bow Felvl (2960) is conspicuous among 
the lake mountains for its graceful, tapering peak, 
yfhkh is a distinctive feature of it in almost all 
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▼lews* Indeed, in effect of autline, it yields the 
palm to Great Gable alone. It is a wild and 
rocky, though not rery precipitous mountain,' akid 
the< confused way in which its top is strewn withf 
rock-masses is only equalled by Scawfeil Pikes. ^ 
Few of the lake mountains are better worth 
ascending. The continuation of the walk from 
Crinkle Crags is highly to be recommended, bat 
the best a4cent of the mountain is from Oxendale, 
by Hell Gill. (Those who do not ascend this way 
should take another opportunity of seeinjg Hell Gill.) 
From the Old Dungeon Ghyil Hotel {7f m. from 
Ambleside) cross the bridge, and turn at once R. 
by a cart track up the valley to Stool End, a hrm 
at the foot of the Band. Here we enter Oxendaley 
where cultiyation ceases, and we are in a deep-set 
▼alley, surrounded by Pike G'Blisco, Crinkle Crags 
and Bow Fell. Ascend Qxendale by a rough 
track, keeping well in the ▼alley. Do not attempt 
to make progress by partly climbing the Band, for 
the walking on its side is so rough that nothing is 
gained. The path goes through a sheep-fold, and 
then between the beck and a wall, climbing a little 
when the wall ends. Soon afterwards the beck 
divides into three deep ravines. These are Browney 
Gill, between' Pike O'Blisco and Crinkle Crags; 
Crinkle Gill from between the two highest Crinkles, 
and Hell Gill between Crinkle Crags and Bow 
Fell. The effect of these rapines, with the 

< 

^ Of the three greatest moimtaiDs in the central group 
of Lakeland, Bow Fell may be described as rocky, Great 
Gable as precipitous, and Scawfeil as ^th i^cky and 
precipitous. 
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perpendicular clift standing over them; is magmfi'r 
dent. Crinkle Gill deserves forther exploratiODf 
but our wajT lies beside Hell Gilif the &iait of the 
three, and second only to Piers Gill (p. $56) in 
impressireness* There is a path on either side 
rf the ravine. That on the L. (to which a>bridg<tf 
crosses) looks the best, but there is ' really :htfdly 
any choice. Below Hell Gill there is a beautiful 
cascade, of over 100 ft. . The Gill itself is a 
narrow cleft, with deep perpendiciijlar sides^ clothed 
with ash and fern, and the beck iurobke inta it 
by another £ne. cascade. Above the gill climb 
to the Three Tarns depression. The tarns are 
small pools lying among rock^. Turn R., and 
alter | hour's climb the rocky top of Bow Feli 
will be' reached* < 

lie View. The great, charm is supplied by 
the valleys. Of the eight valleys which radiate 
from the central, knot of iJie iake mounlams 
(p. 5) four are fully dispkyckl, and appear to 
diveigfe from Bow FeU itself* Three of these. 
Great Langdale, Duddondale and- Eskdale were 
visible from Crinkle Crags. Littie Langdale. as 
now hidden, hut to the N.£« there iappeafrs 
Longstrath, bare and desolate, with? hardly a tree, 
but deep sunk 'under Glaramara, and with the,lfine 
Eagle and Bull crags behind. It seems strange 
that none of the valleys in view contain . lakes. 
This circumstance makes the view mferior to. that 
from Great Gable, which commands the other four 
radiating valleys, though it is superior 1:0 that from 
Scawfell Pikes, which is n^ainly a mountain view, 
only. The only lakes in view are Windermere 
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and Esthwaite, with Dief^^ke aod Longhrigg Tariu* 
The fells viaibk may be thus groupi^d. S* are the 
Coniston mountaws,. which show w«ll ; S.E. th^ 
line of fella ending at Blai^k Combet between the 
EsJl and 'Duddon valleys; due E., and nes^ at 
haedf is a magnificent view of the whole of the 
ScawfelL group, ^ith a precipitotis front, asd the 
Mickledoifc chasm displayed. < The Pillar shows 
between, the Pikes and Great End. Hanging Knott 
is in. front of Great End, and Great Gable jtbst R. 
of it. N.W. is Grasmoor, towering over a group 
of the fells whiich surround the Newlands valley*. 
N. ate Skidd aw .and filencathara, with the Solway^ 
Firth and Scotch mountains to the L. On the E* 
are the tame High Raise range, ending with the 
Langdale Pikes, the Helvellyh and Fairfield 
ranges beyond, with St Sunday Crag showing over, 
the Grisedale Pass, and still further the High Street 
range. 

To tary the return to Greatt Langdale, the 
tourist might either descend by the main ridge of 
the Band». oj" make his way by Ewer Ga^,.the 
depression between Bow FeU and Hanging Knotty 
to Ahgk Tarn, and then by the Rossett Gill pass. 

3* Pike O^Blisco (2304) is. not often ascended, 
being, somewhat oversbadQwed by its taller iieighx 
bou^su. ..It is, moreovf^r, laboriousrto climb, being 
both rough and steep. The: ascent may be com-" 
menced from either G^at or Little Langdale, by 
tracing up either of the principal ' streams which 
d'espend fromithe mountain. But the most interest- 
ing route is to ascend Oxendale to the point at 
which the t}|ree gjUs diveige^ afKlothen clijedb:b^y( 
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the L. side of Browney Gill* At one point the 
clifFs ahead look awkward, but are rounded to the 
R. without difficulty. We are now in one of the 
most savage recesses of Lakeland, with the deep 
Mack gulft of Browney Gill and Hell Gill below, 
backed by the precipices of Crinkle Crags and the 
front of Bow Fell. The gill must be traced to the 
Red Tartly a poor little sheet of water, backed by 
Cold Pike. Here turn L. and climb to the 
summit, bending slightly R. to avoid the rock- 
ledges. The principal view is of Great Langdale 
and its encircling giants. All the Coniston fells 
are visible, except the Old Man, and Scawfell 
Pikes appears imperfectly over the Three Tarns 
depression. Grasmoor and Skidd aw are also in 
view. Eastward the view is unobstructed. Parts 
of Windermere, Esthwaite and Rydal are seen, 
and Stickle Tarn. The best descent is N.E, by 
Kettle Gill to Great Langdale. By going due £• 
a little at first the worst part of the rock-ledges 
may be avoided. 

4. Lingfnoor (about 1500). The principal 
uitereidt in climbing this lesser height will be in 
trying to follow the steps of Wordsworth in the 
second book of the Excursion, He ascended 
Langdale, as he tells us, *< struck off a good way 
above the chapel to the W. side,'^ and> climbed 
"without a track" to 

* A dreary plain 
With a tumultuous waste of huge hill-tops.' 

Then proceeding W. he saw the Solitary's 
valley below, to which he made a steep descent. 
It is hard to see where the poet climbed Lingmoor, 
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ntice nearly the whole side facing Great Langdale 
is precipitous; but the following route, 'though 
hardly **a good way above the Chapel" will be 
found quite easy. Where the quarries r«ach the 
road just beyond Chapel Stile, turn L. through a 
gate to a bridge. Beyond it a field-path strikes off 
L. to a farm, before reaching which diverge L. to 
a gate near an oak tree. Cross a field to a second 
gate, which admits to a track through a copse, on 
the far side of which the open fell is reached. 
Climb to the slight depression just above, turn R., 
and we are soon on the *< dreary plain," whicit 
forms the summit. For the Solitary's valley pro^ 
ceed W., somewhat inclining to the N. In 
descending into it it is well to diverge R., in the 
direction of Side Pike, until the steeper parts are 
passed. 

5. The Langdalb Pikes (Harrison Stickle, 
240 1 9 and Pike O'Stickle, 2323). All visitdrt 
to Windermere soon learn to admire the fascinating 
shape of these 'Musty twins," which from the. S. 
and S.E. seem to rear themselves from the 
valley in one precipitous slope. But seep from the 
Keswick fells they lose their grandeur, and appear 
aa two hillocks rising over a dull .moorland. When 
looking at them from Windermere it is hard' to 
realise that they are only the steep slope of the 
wide plateau of High Raise, many parts of which 
rise higher than they do. In fact neither as d 
climbing ground nor as view-points are they as 
good as they promise, though they probably atti^act 
more tourists than the far finer height of Bow 
Fell. > - . 
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There are two aacenls from LaogcMe, (i) by 
Dungeoa 6hyll» (2) by Mill Gill. The better 
plan 18 to ascend by Dungeon Ghyll, and to retam 
byMUlGiil. 

(i) This is the pony-path which first leads 
from the New Dungeon Ghyll Hotel past 
Dungeon Ghyll Force, and then ascends with 
the Gill on the R. Its upper part* is picturesque^ 
with a pretty waterfall. The path makes two 
l6ng detonrs to the L., and at last reaches 
^ grassy plateau,, which stretches to= ' the footf 
of the Pikes themselves. Harrison Stickle is to 
the R,, separated by a deep ravine frotm the crag 
immediately in front. Pike O'Stickle is not yet 
visible, but is still considerably to the L. The 
crag in front has to be rounded by a third Jong 
detour to the L., followed by a climb to a circular 
marshy depression between the two Pikes, from 
which either may be climbed. If Pike O'Stickle 
is ancittded, it should be taken first. . 
. (2) Starting from the New Hotel ascend' by 
either ^ide of M'dl GilL {]The bridge leading to 
the R.< hand side ts a littfe behind the Inn stables.} 
The foaming torrent is presently traced to its source 
tn Stickle Tom (i 540 ft. high), one of due. finest in 
Lakeland, bat rather spoilt by an embankment. It 
is 'large and wdl-shaped,v and lies- beneath the 
mighty precipice -of Pavey jirk^ a little N^' of 
Harrison Stickle. Here turn L. and cHmb the 
steep slope between Harrison Stickle and Pavey 
Ark^ turning again L. at the top. 

The view is best' to the S. and S.E., w4iere 
Great Langdale is well seen, with ElterwaMier^ 
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Loughrigg) Stickle and Blea Tarns, and Winder** 
mere and Esthvaite beyond. N. appear Blen# 
catfa^ra and Skiddaw over the dull plateau d£ 
High Raise. Many fells are visible W., especially 
Grisedale Pike, Grasmoor, the Pillar, Great 
Gable (which looks very fine), and Scawfell 
Pikes. Further S. thfe nearer range from Bow. 
Fell' to the Coniston group bounds the view. 
. V. (i) Ambleside to Coniston (a) by Bam 
Gate (7^ m.). This is the ordinary coach route. 
It goes oyer the comparatively low ground td the 
& of Langdale, and relies for its attractions mostly 
on distant views. Leave Ambleside by the Lang* 
dale road, and just after Clappersgate turn L. ijrver 
the Bratha Bridge. Nearly i\ m* farther, just 
ftfter passing Pull Wyke turn R., and at the 
eeoss-roads at Barn Gates Ion turn R./ again ( L« 
£>r Hawkshead). The road gradually astencfis 
with a view of Esthwaite (L.) till it joins the road 
from Bowness at High Cross. Then conies a long 
descent to Coniston dirough a wooded country with 
beautiful views of Coniston Lake. After passing 
near the head of the lake . Coniston isixeached 
(p^ 1 1 9)- (^) h Sieiwith Bridge and Oxenfett 
(8|: i7i.)v This is the more attractive route,v but as 
it is more often traversed by coaches when retum>^ 
ing to Ambleside, it is described more fully the 
reverse- way (p. 139). The first 4 m. are. identical 
with the Langdale round. At the fork, where the 
road descends R. to Colwith Bridge, turn L. and 
continue the ascent. Oxenfell is a low hill only a 
little ^bove the road at the highest point. There 
follows a short descent into the pretty little E^ 
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brabch of Yewdale. When the valley widens 
Yew Tree House is passed (R.), and then Yew- 
dale Farm (p. 139). Presently^ the road skirts 
the fine Yewdale Crags (R.) till Coniston is 
reached. 

2. Ambleside and Little Langdale to Coniston 
by Tilberthwaite (loj m.). Follow the Little 
Langdale road to the inns at New Houses. Soon 
afterwards turn L., cross the Bratha by a ford and 
a footbridge, and ascend Tilberthwaite by a bad 
road, afterwards descending to Coniston by the W. 
branch of Yewdale. (For full description of 
scenery, see p. 123.) 

3* Dungeon Ghyll to Coniston by Tilberth^ 
waite (8 «.). Cross into Little Langdale by the 
road through the Solitary's valley. When the road 
down the valley is reached turn R., and cross the 
Bratha when close to Fell Foot Farm. The path 
crosses to the S. side of the valley, and skirts it till 
level with Little Langdale Tarn, when turn R. by 
a rough cart track which bends S. round the lower 
slopes of Wetherlam, joining the last route at High 
Tilberthwaite Farm (2^ m. from Coniston). 

4* Ambleside and Little Langdale to Boot and 
Wasdak Head fy the Wrynose and Hardknott 
fastest This, such as it is, is the only carriage 
road connecting Windermere with the W. part of 
the Lake District. As the part to be described 
lies almost wholly in Duddondale and Eskdale, the 
route is described in detail in chapter xv. (p. 354). 

5. Ambleside and Great Langdale to Wasdals 
Head by the Rossett GUI and Esk Hause passes 
(15^ f»J). This is one of the roughest walks in 
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Lakekndy but alao one of the most interestiiigi 
The carriage road up Great Langdale (p. loi) 
stops at the Old Dungeon Ghyll Hotel f 7^ m.). 
From here there is a pony track to Wasdale Head, 
about 8 m. distant, for the traversing of which it is 
best to allow 4 hrs. The way is up Mtckleden^ 
the N. of the two valleys into which the head of 
Great Langdale divides (p. 95). Cross the 
bridge which leads to the Old Dungeon' Ghyll 
Hotel, but pass to the back of the Cottage just W. 
of the hotel itself, and turn L. up the valley. At 
the entrance to Mickieden all cultivation ceases fo^ 
more than six miles. Mickieden is a wild deep* 
set valley, but has not the grandeur of Oxendale. 
The crags of Bow Fell appear L. of its head, bofc 
the fells connecting them with the Langdale Pikes 
are comparatively low and tame. When walking 
up the valley notice the crags straight ahead. These 
are Rossett Crag and Black Crags. At about 
li m. up the valley some moraine heaps are passed. 
V ery soon afterwards at a prominent sheep-fold the 
Stake Pass track diverges R. to the depression R. 
of Black Crag. The Rossett Gill track turns L. 
towards Bow Fell, with the beck on its L. hand 
for some way, but presently crosses it and turning 
R. climbs steeply to the depression between Bow 
Fell and Rossett Crag. The Pass is 2002 ft. high, 
and has a bad reputation for stOniness as well as 
steepness. This is principally due to the upper 
part, where the rocks of Bow Fell approach so 
close to Rossett Crag that they drive the climber 
into the rocky bed of the Gill, where he has to 
scramble to the top over large loose rocks. Ponies 
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take a more circnitouB route. At the top there it 
^ yiew of beautiful ^ngle Tarn^ close at hand, finely 
shaped, and lying under the steep crags of Bow 
Fell and Hanging Knott. Beyond Hanging Knott 
18 Great End, and deep^sunk on the R. is the 
Longstrath valley. The track passes ctose by thd 
foot of Angle Tarn, and climbs a short rise^ with 
Hanging Knott on the L. Then conies another 
slight depression and a rise to the suitimit level of 
the walk near«>£ji Hause. Allen Crags, the 3. pro- 
jection of Glararaara, are N. The true Esk Hause 
(^490)^ i.tf. the deprtjssion at the. head of Eskdale, 
between Hanging Knott and Great End^ is about 
100 ft. above the path L. and not crossed. Scawfell 
Pikes are^ usually climbed from this point. The 
road to Wasdale keeps straight on in the direction 
it has taken hitherto, and the tourist must be care«i 
ful in misty weather not to turn eithef R. or L.^ 
otherwise he • may find himtelf in Borrowdale or 
fiskdale. Soon the grand precipice of Great End 
is frowning above us to; the L., seamed with three 
deep rakes. In front . Great Gable towers with the 
Pillar behind it (L.). On our R. is a little stream 
which flows into a red ravine, and presently tarns 
i^waydown Grains Gill, over which- there appears 
a beandful view of ' Borrowdale, with Derwen't^ 
.#^ter beyond. The traok keeps in the same direc- 
tion and reaches Sprinkiing Tarn (i960), the highest 
?iaced of all the tarns except Red Tarn under 
leheliyn. It Kes in a sort of shelf. The track 
passes between it and Great End, but to see it 
properly it is necessary to walk round to the other 
side. and. get Great i^nd as a background. After 
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p&ssiog it the track descends more steeply to the 
top of the Sty Head Pass, above Sty Head Taruj 
of which tarn also the view gained is not the best. 
Turn L. and descend steeply into Wasdale, with 
Great Gable (R.) and Scawfell Pikes (L.) (see 
also p. 277, and for Wasdale Head, p. 331). 

6. Ambleside and Great Langdale to Borrow- 
dale by the Stake Pass, From Ambleside to 
the Old Dungeon Ghyll Hotel it is 7 1 m., thence it 
is roughly about 8 m. to Rosthwaite, whence it is 6 m. 
on to Keswick. About 3^ hrs. should be allowed 
for the walk from the Old Hotel to Rosthwaite. 

The Stake Pass is much duller than the Esk 
Hause. Few grand or beautiful objects are passed 
en route f and the views are restricted. The route, 
as far as the head of Mickleden, is the same as that 
described in the last section. When near the valley 
head a beck is crossed, immediately after which 
comes a prominent sheep-fold. Here a direction- 
stone tells us to turn off R. and ascend a zig-zag 
track with the beck on the R. At the top of the 
steep part the track recrosses the beck, and bears 
R, to the cairn at the summit of the pass ( 1 576 ft.) . 
During the ascent the principal interest has lain in 
the retrospective views of Bow Fell and Mickleden. 
The descent is at first slight, with a desolate hollow 
R. full of moraine heaps. Then, at a slight turn, 
where the steeper descent begins, the barren Long- 
strath valley appears below, with Glaramara beyond 
it L., and Eagle and Bull Crags R., Skiddaw 
forming a fine background. All the way down 
there is a beck R., which is crossed by a bridge 
just before it ^It into the Longstrath beck (flow- 
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ing from Angle Tarn). The next two miles are 
down the dreary Longstrath valley, which has no 
house and hardly a tree. Bull and Eagle Crags 
are fine on the R., but most tourists will probably 
be glad when the turn into the Stonethwaite branch 
of Borrowdale comes. In descending Longstrath 
the track keeps R. of the beck for a mile ; then, 
just after passing the first stone wall, crosses it by a 
foot-bridge, and joins a very stony track running to 
Stonethwaite on the L. of the valley. For this a 
pleasant meadow path by the beck may be substi- 
tuted for most of the way. Rosthwaite is i m. 
beyond Stonethwaite. 

7. Langdale to Grasmere. The route for 
carriages is by the Red Bank depression, to which 
roads run from near Skelwith, from Elterwater 
village, and from Chapel Stile. But for pedestrians 
the routes over the fells are more pleasing, the best 
of which may be called the Three Tarns route, i.e, 
by Stickle, Codale and Easedale Tarns. From 
the New Dungeon Ghyll Hotel climb beside the 
Mill Gill until Stickle Tarn is reached, with the 
grand precipice of Pavey Ark behind it Turn R. 
and skirt the tarn until a point where a beck runs 
into it, where turn a little L., and cross the ridge 
of Blea Rigg without a track, keeping Sergeant 
Man well on the L. When the little Codale Tarn 
appears descend to it, and follow the stream from 
it to Easedale Tarn. From here a track leads to 
Grasmere. The tarns and this region generally 
are described in chapter v. Besides this route, 
pleasant rambles can be made over the slopes of 
Blea Rigg and Silver Howe, for which, hardly any 
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directions are needed. The only caution necessary 
is to avoid some steep crags about S. of Easedale 
Tarn, which overhang a patch of bog called Blind 
Tarn Moss. If the tourist finds himself on the 
top of these crags, it is best to bear right and skirt 
the hollow without descending. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONISTON WATER 

I. Approaches. The Coniston district is one 
of the most accessible, since it is only separated 
from Windermere by comparatively low hills. The 
village of Coniston, N.W. of the lake, will be the 
headquarters for those who stay in the neighbour* 
hood. It is at the end of a branch of the Furness 
Railway, which runs N. from Foxfield Junction, 
but probably few visitors reach it by train. The 
majority arrive by coach, either from Bowness 
(9 m.) or from Ambleside (8 m.) [see pp. 72, 
hi]. The approach to Coniston is either over 
Hawkshead Hill, with beautiful views down the 
lake, or down the lovely Yewdale valley. Another 
pleasant approach by coach or cycle is up the valley 
of the Crake from Greenodd to the foot of the 
lake (5 m. to Lake Bank). 

II. I. Coniston Water is 5 m. 3 f. long. 
It is the third lake in length, being only excelled 
by Windermere and UUswater. In breadth it is 
very uniform, being hardly ever less than 3 furlongs 
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broad, except at its narrow lower end, and never 
more than ^ m. Belonging to the <* lowlands " of 
the lake district, it is only 143 ft. above sea level, 
scarcely higher than Windermere. It is the fourth 
deepest lake, 1 84 ft. being the maximum. It is in 
many respects a lesser Windermere, a long narrow 
lake, winding gently among low hills richly clothed 
with wood. But its windings are far less pro- 
nounced; indeed, compared with Windermere, it 
may be called straight, nor are its banks so beauti- 
fully indented nor diversified. It has only two 
small islets. Fir Island and Peel Island, which are 
near the E. bank, and hardly affect the scenery. 
Finally there are none of the valleys with mountain 
backgrounds sinking gradually to the lake, such as 
make Windermere so glorious. Yet the lake has 
many characteristic beauties. Its greater uniformity 
gives it a softer and gentler aspect than Winder- 
mere. Its comparative straightness allows the whole 
of it to be comprehended in one view, and from its 
head or its foot the eye gazes along the whole 5 m. 
of its length, the longest uninterrupted stretch of 
water which is to be found in Lakeland. This 
forms the charm of the justly-praised view from 
Tarn Hows. Again the exceeding richness and 
beauty of its encircling woods is worth emphasising. 
This is indeed characteristic of many of the lakes, 
but nowhere more prominent than at Coniston, 
particularly on the E. side. Finally, though most 
of the hills are low, and the more distant fells have 
not the effective grouping they display at Winder- 
mere, yet at the N.W. comer there is a glorious 
group of mountains, the Old Man of Coniston and 
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his attendant satellites, which form a magniiicent 
background to all views from the E. bank. 

2. These features may be well seen from the 
steam gondola^ which sails to the foot of the lake 
and back three or four times a day, starting from 
Waterhead pier, about \ m. from the village^ to 
Lake Bank Hotel at the foot. At the starting- 
point note Tent Lodge on the far bank, which was 
twice the residence of Tennyson. About \ m. 
down the lake on the W. bank is Land's Point, 
close to which is Contston HalU an old ivy-clad 
building with quaint columnar chimneys. A little 
further on the E. bank is Brantwood, for many 
years the home of John Ruskin, and the scene of 
his death in 1899. Fairfield now lifts itself up at 
the head of the lake, with Red Screes on its R., 
and presently also Helvellyn on its L. About 
half way down the lake we pass little Fir Island 
on the L., behind which the hillside is richly 
draped in fir woods. In i^ m. further the lar^r 
Peel Island, locally known as ^'the gridiron '' from 
its shape, is also passed L. Just beyond it is a 
pretty promontory. Near the foot the lake 
appears to great advantage. The Old Man, which 
has been grandly in view the whole way, now towers 
more predominantly than ever, changed in shape to a 
splendid cone, and flanked by the rough precipitous 
Dow Crags (L.) and Wetherlam (R.). At the 
foot we turn into a pretty secluded bay, and so reach 
the pier at Lake Bank. 

3. The village of Contston is about ^ m. W. of 
the lake, lying close under the Old Man, the 
summit of which rises grandly over the nearer 
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slopes. Just N. are the precipitous Yewdale Crags. 
The two principal feeders of the lake — ^the Yewdale 
Beck and the Church Beck — both flow through 
the village) but do not mingle their waters till they 
reach the lake. The Church Beck descends from 
an e£Fectiye deep and wide combe, which appears a 
gateway leading into the heart of the mountains. 
The lake is only seen from the village in occasional 
glimpses. The church is well kept, but featureless. 
In the churchyard is Ruskin's grave, with a beauti- 
ful cross, somewhat Runic in character, set above 
it. There is also an interesting Ruskin Museum in 
the village. 

III. I. Round the Lake (14 m.). This 
expedition is hardly worth giving up a whole day 
to, for the scenery though beautiful is somewhat 
monotonous. But for a drive or a short cycling 
run it will be found delightful, though the roads 
are roughish. Leaving the village by the S. road 
we keep close to the railway till Torver is reached^ 
when* we turn L., and keeping Torver beck R., 
descend to the lake. From here to Lake Bank 
Hotel the road keeps close to the shore, giving 
good views up the lake, with the Ambleside 
mountains as a background. Some way beyond 
Lake Bank a bridge crosses the Crakcy the bright 
stream which issues from the lake and flows into 
the estuary of the Leven at Greenodd. We now 
turn N. to make- our way up the E. bank. A little 
after passing Nibthwaite a meadow can be crossed 
to the lake-side, from which the view of the lake, 
already described, can be had in perfection. It is 
more effective from here than from the steamer, 
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since the Old Man and his satellites stand more 
decidedly above the kke, and the stretch of water 
leading to them is longer. For most of the way 
up this side of the lake the road runs among copse- 
woods, which interfere with the view. After 
passing Fir Island look out for two slight pro- 
montories (^ m. and i m. respectively further on), 
ending in shingle spits, which are first-rate view- 
points. From the second, on which seats are 
placed, the view of the lake is perhaps the best. 
Certainly it is equalled by none save that from the 
foot. Coniston village nestles beneath the Old 
Man. Helvellyn and Fairfield come into the 
picture R., but not Red Screes. The road now 
ascends to Braniivoody the view from which, essen- 
tially the same as the one just described, but from 
a more commanding position, was much beloved by 
Ruskin. In his later years he did not even con- 
sider the little railway an incongruous addition to 
the scene. A mile further, at Tent Lodge, the 
road turns L., and rounds the head of the lake, 
from which there is a view right down its 5 m. of 
length. No mountains are here in sight — it is a 
lake view pure and simple ; but the tranquil expanse 
of silvery water, with its setting of green verdure, 
has a soft beauty of its own, and will be for many 
one of the most pleasing impressions of the lake. 
A short mile W. now takes us back to Coniston. 

2. Tarn Hows. This is a ramble which none 
should omit. A carriage or cycle may be taken 
the whole way (about 6m.), but there are certain 
pleasant variations which can only be taken on foot. 
Leave Coniston by the Hawkshead and Ambleside 
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road, and take the second turniiig L. after the 
Waterhead Hotel (about | m. beyond it). It is 
a narrow, ferny road, which asccfnds gradually to a 
farm called Tarn Hows, which is passed on the L. 
Here the road forks [the L. branch being a steep 
track down into YewdaleJ. Continue R. along 
high ground with a view of Yewdale below, and. a 
large beautiful tarn is soon reached lying just N. of 
the road. It is irregular in shape, with several 
pretty islands, and lies amid low hills covered with 
fir-woods. All round it the great mountains stand 
in a kind of half-circle, the Langdale Pikes being 
specially impressive. The whole scene is unique 
in Lakeland, no other tarn view resembling it at 
all. The tarn is nameless, Tarn Hows being only 
the name of the farm. It is partly artificial, being 
formed by uniting two small tarns — High and Low 
Tarns. Is it too late for protest against Mr 
Baddeley's name of Highlow Tarn ? [From the 
lower end of the tarn there is a short descent into 
Yewdale by the &weet little Glen Mary, which 
contains a pleasing waterfall. This, however, is 
only for pedestrians.] The carriage road, after 
leaving the tarn bends R., and passes through a 
wood. On leaving this enter a field by an iron 
gate R., and walk to the brow of the hill, a few 
yards distant. This is the famous Tarn Hows 
view-point, praised, amongst others, by De Quincey. 
To the S. is a most charming full-length view of 
Coniston Water. Westward the Old Man- and 
Wetherlam look their grandest, with the Yewdale 
Crags in front, and N. are all the Windermere and 
Langdale fells, with the addition of Glaramar^ 
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The lane soon runs into the Ambleside and Conii- 
ton roady 2^ m. from Coniston. 

3. Yewdale and Tilherthwaite, The road 
which starts N, from Coniston enters Yewdale 
even before the village is left. To the E. the hills 
are low, though pleasantly wooded, but W. the 
steep and finely-coloured Tewdak Cragt rise from 
a sea of green, the advanced bastions of the Conis- 
ton mountain - group. After i| m. the valley 
bifurcates, Raven Crag and Ivy Crag standing 
between the two branches. Along the £. branch 
runs the Oxenfell road to Ambleside (for which 
see p. 139). The W. branch is the upper part of 
Yewdale leading to Tilherthwaite. A rough track 
ascends this, with crags close on both sides, till in 
1^ m. more the highest point is reached. Tilher- 
thwaite Gill, the principal lion to be seen, is now 
close on the L., but before entering it the visitor 
should climb a few yards R., and observe the 
remarkable character of the valley scenery around. 
In front is a level cultivated strath little more than 
^ mile long, which may be said to belong to both 
the valleys of Yewdale and Tilherthwaite, for there 
is no appreciable watershed between them* Indeed, 
Upper Yewdale is habitually considered part of 
Tilherthwaite. Two becka, leaping down from 
the slopes of Wetherlam, are diverted in different 
directions by a beautiful fir-covered rock, which 
rises just E. of the level strath. One of these is 
the Yewdale beck at our feet, which is seen to flow 
from Tilherthwaite Gill, a remarkable evidence of 
the intermingling of the two valleys. The other 
flows by the faim of High Tilherthwaite, which \% 
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visible beyond the strath, and descends N. to the 
Bratha. The surrounding rocks look so wild that 
the patches of cultivation have an odd effect, and 
give these valleys somewhat a unique character. 
Wetherlam towers on the W., its slope thickly 
covered with fir-woods. To the E. are lower hills, 
crowned with craggy bosses, and with trees cluster- 
ing thick far up their sides, there being a larger 
proportion of pines and fir-trees among them than 
18 usual in Lakeland. The retrospective view of 
V-shaped Upper Yewdale is similar in character. 
To the N.E. appear some of the Ambleside fells. 

It will be found a pleasant walk down Tilber- 
thwaite into Little Langdale. The lower part of 
the valley is narrow and well-wooded, but somewhat 
spoilt by quarries. [From Coniston to the road 
up Langdale it is about 4 m. The track is just 
practicable for cyclists, though very rough.] 

For Tilberthwatte Gill turn L. up a track leading 
past a quarry. The Gill is a narrow gorge with 
perpendicular sides, which has been made accessible 
by a series of bridges and ladders. The entrance 
to it is delightful, since the opposite bank is entirely 
covered by a larch-wood, and there is a good retro- 
spective view of the Ambleside and Troutbeck 
mountains. The best part of the Gill is just after 
the turn a little way up. Here it is very narrow, 
and the steep sides are clothed with trees and ferns. 
Higher up it is somewhat disappointing, the sides 
being less steep, and the bottom marred by huge 
stones. At the top it breaks into two ravines, into 
each of which the water falls by a pretty cascade. 
The Gill certainly cannot compare in grandeur with 
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Piers Gill and Hell Gill, but it is well worth 
visiting. From the upper end Wetherlam may be 
climbed, or Coniston regained along the top of 
Yewdale crags. 

4. Furness A hhey. Though lying beyond the 
strict limits of Lakeland, these famous ruins should 
on no account be left unseen. Otherwise there is 
but little inducement for the visitor to enter the 
Furness peninsula. The abbey is most conveniently 
visited by rail from Coniston. Visitors to Amble- 
side can avail themselves of the cheap and convenient 
Circular Tour^ which includes coach to Coniston, 
train to Furness Abbey, return train to Lake side, 
and sail up Windermere. The tour can be taken 
the reverse way, and indeed begun at any point of 
the circle, but the order suggested above is the best. 
The fastest trains from Coniston take i hr. 10 min. 
to reach the abbey. At Foxfield junction there is 
a good view of the Duddon sands with Black 
Combe beyond. Then we pass the manufacturing 
towns of Dalton and Barrow, and presently reach 
the vale of Deadly Nightshade, a shallow hollow 
entirely filled up by the ruins, the hotel and the 
railway station. Fortunately the two last have been 
built so as to harmonise with the scene. 

The abbey was founded in 1127 by Stephen, 
afterwards king, for some Benedictine monks from 
Savigny, who in 1 1 47 adopted the Cistercian rule. 
Its privileges, large from the very first, became so 
extensive that the abbots were practically supreme 
lords of Furness (then including not merely the 
peninsula, but all Lancashire N. of it between 
Windermere and the river Duddon as far N, as the 
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Bratha). They had an army of over 1200 men to 
enforce their decisions, and a large income from 
many estates, one of which was Borrowdale. As a 
natural consequence of this power and wealth the 
Strict Cistercian rule became considerably relaxed, 
though we need hardly accept the scandalous 
"revelations" of Henry VII I/s commissioners, 
who charged the abbot with having two wives, and 
another monk with having as many as five. At 
the approach of the dreaded commissioners the last 
■ abbot, Roger Pele, not unmindful probably of the 
fate of some of his brother abbots, who had been 
hanged for real or alleged complicity in the 
" pilgrimage of grace,*' was found *• to be of a 
very facile and ready mind," and meekly signed 
away all his wealth and honours, receiving only in 
return a somewhat insecure tenure of the rectory of 
Dakon. 

The abbey was built of red sandstone, which 
makes the ruins picturesque, but is too soft to be 
durable, so that carving and moulding are much 
worn. Also, it is hardly an overstatement to say 
that no window of importance has retained its 
tracery, a feature which may disappoint the 
visitor who has seen Tintern and Melrose. In 
arch and column, however, there remains much 
beauty. 

Walking S. from the hotel and sution we first 
enter the large cruciform Abbey Churchy by the N. 
door (good Transition-Norman). Of the original 
Norman church there now remain only (i) the 
four piers of the crossing ; (2) the lower parts of 
the W, walls of the transepts ; (3) and of the S, 
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wall of the nave. The transepts were shorter than 
the existing ones, and the chancel ended eastward 
in an apse with two apsidal chapels on either side. 
But in 1 147 the monks adopted the Cistercian rule, 
and the church, which was only partly finished, was 
rebuilt in conformity with Cistercian ideas. The 
new church is the existing structure, which is there- 
fore Trans., to which style nearly all surviving 
pillars and arches belong. No alteration was made 
till the beginning of the fifteenth century (Early Per- 
pendicular), when the church was rebuilt, its windows 
altered, and the sacristy thrown out to the S. At 
the same time the clerestory of the transepts was 
rebuilt, and the great N. and S. windows inserted. 
At the end of the fifteenth century a square W. tower, 
with large window and newel staircase, was added, 
perhaps to hold the bells. 

The transepts are the least ruined part. E. of 
them are six arches leading to three chapels on the 
N. side (note a pretty Early English pillar piscina), 
and into the sacristy and a larger chapel on the S. 
One of the Trans, windows above has kept its 
tracery. The four central piers are Norman for a 
considerable height, but their capitals and arches 
were Trans. Only the chancel arch remains. The 
S.W. pier has been enclosed in a Perp. buttress 
to strengthen it. In the chancel the only surviving 
Trans, features are two blocked round arches. 
The beautiful elaborate sedilia and the rich door 
leading into the sacristy are Early Perp. The nave 
is very ruinous, little remaining but the bases of the 
columns (Trans.) and fragments of the side walls. 
Near the arch leading from the N. aisle into the 
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transept is a low wall, with a beaudful band o 
panelling (Decorated). 

Leaving the church by a S. door we reach th4 
cloister-garth. The cloisters have disappeared, bui 
E. is the chief glory of the abbey, a grand quinteti 
of archeiy in essentials Early English, though the 
retention of the round arch fixes their date to the las! 
years of the twelfth century. The deeply- recessed 
rows of plain mouldings, with a row of encircling 
dog-tooth and the clusters of bell-necked columns 
from which they spring, are most striking. The 
central one of the three principal arches leads 
through a vaulted entrance, with good arcading at 
its sides, into the rectangular chapter-house, which 
is beautiful Early English. The roof was supported 
on six pillars, one of which has been restored. 
Round the walls is an arcading, which, when it 
does not abut on blind walls, has been pierced with 
lancet windows. These are in pairs with a delicate 
unpierced circle in each spandril. 

The other two larger arches (Nos. i and 3 on 
the plan) lead to compartments which may have 
been libraries. Of the smaller two. No. 4, which 
shows indications of an earlier style than the rest, 
perhaps led to the monks' parlour. No. 5 admits 
to a long vaulted chamber, of which only the bases 
of the central row of pillars remain. This was 
formerly supposed to have been the refectory, but 
is now considered a sub-vault beneath the dorter or 
monks* dormttoryy which extended N. right over 
the chapter-house, and was lighted by a long row 
of fourteen lancets. The shapeless ruins further 
E* are the rere-dorter. 
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The detached group of buildings S., Early 
Decorated in style, was the Monks* Infirmary. 
They comprise a great hall, of which only the 
foundations and the £. wall, with its double row 
of arcading, remain, and immediately E. of it a 
vaulted buttery and a small chapel, also vaulted, 
and with strange geometrical windows under trian- 
gular arches, two of which survive. Inside are 
some remarkable monuments, which until recently 
were placed in the chancel of the abbey church. 
The detached building to the E. was the Abbot's 
lodging. In returning by the path E. of the 
ruins, note the corbel-heads outside of the great 
E. window of the church, which may represent 
Henry IV. and Joan of Navarre. N. of the 
hotel is another small chapel extra portas^ also 
Early Decorated in style, with sedilia and piscina.^ 

IV. The Coniston Mountains, These form 
an isolated group, bounded E. by Yewdale and 
Coniston, W. by Duddondale, and N. by the Wry- 
nose Pass. A good walker can ramble over all 
their tops in one long day, but the group is so 
fascinating, and the views to be gained so fine, that 
the mountain lover will be wise to devote two or 
three days to them. 

The main mountain ridge runs N. from the Old 
Man to Carrs, and then descends to the Wrynose 
Pass. Lateral ridges run from the Old Man W. 
to Dow Crag, and from near the Carrs W. to 
Grey Friars, and E. to Wetherlam. These five 

1 The recent excavations of Mr W. H. St John Hope 
have thrown much light on the architectural history of 
the abbey and it.8 monastic arrangements. 
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mountains are very uniform in height, all being 
over 2500 feety while the highest, Uie Old Man, 
is only 2633 feet, and the ridges connecting them 
have no depression of more than 600 feet. They 
can be combined in various ways to form fell 
walks. To suggest their possibilities the descrip- 
tion of them is arranged under the following 
heads : — 

1. The Old Man as a separate ascent. 

2. From the Old Man to Dow Crags and back 
by Walna Scar. 

3. From the Old Man to Carrs or Wetherlam, 
with or without the detour to Grey Friars. 

4. Wetherlam as a separate ascent. 

I. The Old Man of Coniston (2633). The 
name is said really to mean Alt Maeuy Le. high 
mountain, but the felicitous corruption perhaps 
partly explains the peculiar affection with which 
the visitor to Coniston soon grows to regard this 
mountain as a familiar presence, almost a person, 
doqiinating the whole Coniston district. The 
most beautiful view of the mountain is from the 
S., but the more elongated E. side will be familiar 
to those who have already visited Windermere. 

Starting from Coniston Church, cross the bridge 
over the Church Beck and turn R. as if for the 
station. Take the next turn R. down a little 
street, at the end of which a gate will be found 
L. leading into a track which ascends for half a 
mile with the Church Beck R., foaming down a 
deep ravine. [The pony track now crosses a 
bridge just above a cascade, and enters a deep and 
wide combe in the heart of the mountains sur- 
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rounded by the Old Mao and the lower sloped 
of Carrs and Wetherlam. Unfortunately the 
beauty of this recess has been spoilt by copper- 
mines and extensive quarries. The pony track 
goes nearly all round the combe to the L., and 
ascends the Old Man by a very circuitous route.J 
The pedestrian should not cross the bridge at all^ 
but go through a gate L. just before reaching it, 
and ascend by a quarryman's path in the direction 
of some quarries which soon come in sight ahead. 
Just at the point where we set foot on the moun- 
tain the path is joined by a cart track, which 
comes up on the L. from the Walna Scar road. 
Keep steadily on this track through the heart of a 
large quarry, above which avoid a turn L. and 
continue R. into the hollow where Lotv Water 
rests, in a ledge-like recess (1786 ft. high), at 
the foot of a fine semi-circle of steep crags. Here 
the track turns sharp L., and climbs to another 
quarry, on reaching which a path turns L. and 
climbs steeply to the ridge, where it works round 
to the large cairn. 

The view is more varied in character than that 
from most of the Lake mountains. Close at hand 
are the other Coniston fells, separated by deep 
hollows in which lie tarns. Below us to the 
N. lies Low Water, which we passed when 
ascending, and beyond it is the lower end of 
larger Levers Water between us and Wetherlam. 
To the W. the precipices of Dow Crag are sepa- 
rated from us by the deep-set Goat's Water, which 
may be seen by descending a little ; and N.W. 
between Dow Crag and Grey Friars is the hollow 
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ia which Seathwaite Tarn lies invisible. Other 
tarns in sight are Tarn Hows, Devoke Water, 
Beacon and Blelham Tarns. To the N. and W. 
the view is of the usual mountain type — Black 
Combe and the ridge running N. from it ; Seatallan, 
the Haycock, and the Steeple ; the majestic Scaw- 
fell group, with the three Pikes displayed ; Bow- 
fell behind the Crinkle Crags ; Glaramara ; the 
Langdale Pikes overtopped by High Raise, with 
Skiddaw and Blencathara in the distance ; the 
Helvellyn and Fairfield range, with High Street 
beyond. 111 Bell overtopped by Harter Fell, 
But E. and S. an exquisitely contrasted view of 
wood, water, and comparatively level country. 
The whole length of Coniston Water is stretched 
at our feet, with a small part of Esthwaite Water 
beyond it, and further still several reaches of 
Windermere. S. is Morecambe Bay, with the 
Duddon sands and a long stretch of sea. On 
clear days the Isle of Man appears W., and 
Snowdon may be just discerned in the far S. 
An easy descent may be made by the S. ridge, 
joining the Walna Scar track at the bottom, but 
it is preferable to continue the ramble to some of 
the heights about to be described. 

2. The Old Man to Dow (or Doe) Crag 
(2555). Seen from the Old Man this moun- 
tain is impressive. It rises 900 ft. above Goat's 
Water, showing a front of screes and black pre- 
.cipices, seamed with gullies, which sometimes induce 
the climbing fraternity to leave awhile their beloved 
Wasdale. The summit is easily reached by taking 
the ridg^e W., which runs round the hollow in which 
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Goat's Water lies. The top will be reached in about 
half an hour. The view is in essentials the same as 
from the Old Man, with the addition of a vista of 
the Duddon valley. A descent may be made 
directly S. along the ridge, with splendid glimpses 
down the wild black gullies of the crags. Presently 
the small Dead Tartly which is said to fiave no visible 
outlet, is seen L., lying under Brown Pike. Leav- 
ing B;-own Pike a little L., we descend to the top of 
the Walna Scar Pass, whence it is about 3 m. to 
Coniston, by a cart track running E. by N. Or 
return to the depression between Dow Crag and 
the Old Man, and make a rough descent to Goat's 
Water, whence the crags look imposing. Descend 
the stream which issues from the tarn, and. you will 
presently strike the Walna Scar route at a bridge. 

3. The Old Man to Carts {2525), Grey 
Friar (2537), and Wetherlam (2502). From 
the summit of the Old Man turn N. along the main, 
ridge,^ which keeps a level of over 2000 ft., till it 
sinks to the Wrynose Pass. First, after descending 
very slightly, we traverse for some time the long back 
of the Old Man itself, which forms the outline so 
familiar froni the Windermere district. Then come^ 
a more serious depression. On either side is a fine 
tarn, the square-looking Levers Water R., the more 
elongated Seathwaite Tarn L. Ascending again 
we pass the cairns on Little How and Great How 
Crags, and reach a third cairn, apparently nameless, 

^ The exact terminology of these fells Is somewhat 
uncertain. In every case the 6-inch ordnance survey has 
been followed, a copy of which will be foun4 in th§ 
B-Uskih' Museum^ 
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though it 18 on the second highest point of the 
ridge (2625 ft., only 8 ft. lower than the Old 
Man), and ridges run from it E. and W. In the 
ordnance survey it is vaguely called Top of Broad 
Slack, The Broad Slack is a slight depression 
continuing the ridge N., on the far side of which is 
CarrSf lOO ft. lower than the height just named, 
and often confused with it in distant views. It is 
easily reached in 10 min. Below, on the E., is 
the desolate Greenbum valley sloping to Little 
Langdale, and containing a tarn, the Greenburn 
reservoir. [By continuing on the ridge N. the 
Wrynose Pass may be easily reached.] By turning 
W. from Carrs, and crossing a grassy depression 
called Fairfield, the summit of Grey Friar is 
reached in about 20 min. En route Dow Crag 
takes for a while the finest peaked shape displayed 
by a Lake mountain. From the top of Grey Friar 
there are two peeps into Eskdale, and by descend- 
ing a little, a fine full-length view of Duddondale 
is to be obtained. 

Returning to the nameless summit we now strike 
E., down Prison Band, the ridge leading to 
Wetherlam. Towards the bottom this is steep 
and rocky, and will be found most practicable 
on the N. side. A roughish climb leads us first 
to the W. summit of Wetherlam^ called Black 
Sails (2330). Then comes a slight descent to 
a marshy plateau, and a final short climb to the 
highest point. (For view and descents see next 
section. Two ridges lead towards Coniston, either 
of which may be taken.) 

4. Wetherlam (2502) is worth describing as a 
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separate ascent. It has two summitsy from each of 
which a long ridge descends S., which enclose the 
Red Dell valley. The ascent may be made by 
either ridge or up the valley. Ascend L. of 
Church Beck till a bridge is crossed. Directly 
afterwards, where the cart track forks, take the R. 
hand branch, (a) For Red Dell continue straight 
on. At the workings near the mouth of the valley 
the road stops, but the way is plain : first up the 
valley, which is impressive but sombre, then by a 
steep climb mostly over grass, with the beck L. till 
its source is reached in the marshy plateau between 
the two summits, where incline R. (ij hrs. or 
2 hrs. from Coniston). (b) For the R. hand ridge 
turn sharp R. when just past a quarry, and take a 
path which, after one zigzag, ascends gradually to a 
slight depression above. Here the path stops, but 
a steady climb N. along the ridge leads first to Lad 
Stones (2019), whence there is a good full-length 
view of Coniston Water, and then upwards to the 
summit. 

The view is much the same as from the Old 
Man, except that the Old Man himself obstructs 
the view S. Nearly the same mountains are in view 
and the same lakes, except that Windermere and 
Esthwaite are better seen, and Coniston Water not 
so well. But a fascinating new feature is the view 
of Langdale, seen over the steep N. side of the 
mountain. Little Langdale and its tarn are at our 
feet, with the, track winding to the Wrynose Pass. 
Behind it are little Red Tarn, the Solitary's Valley 
with Blea Tarn, Stickle Tarn, with Pavey Ark 
behind it, Elter Water, and a peep into Grasmere 
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▼alley. Tarn Hows, Beacon and Blelham Tarns, 
and Low Water are also in sight ; a total of nine 
tarns in all. 

Descents may be made into Little Langdale and 
Tilberthwaite. The most interesting return to 
Coniston is by the further of the two ridges, by 
which we descend, keeping Red Dell on the L., to 
the shores of Levers fVater^ a beautiful large tarn 
in a rock basin, consisting of the Great and Little 
How Crags, and spurs of the Old Man and Wether- 
lam. From its lower end a cart track leads past 
the copper mine back to Coniston. 

5. Tewdale Crags can be easily climbed from 
the path which runs R. of the Church Beck. 

V. I. Coniston to Dungeon Ghyll by Til- 
berthwaite and the Solitary's Valley (8 m. to 
Old Hotel). Take the Tilberthwaite Road till 
High Tilberthwaite Farm is reached (see full descrip- 
tion on p. 123). Here turn L. out of the valley 
by a fell track which bends L. round the lower 
slopes of Wetherlam into Little Langdale, keeping 
Little Langdale Tarn well R. and presently reaching 
Fell Foot. For the rest of the journey through 
the Solitary's Valley see p. 99. 

2. Coniston to Bowness (9 J m. fully described 
the reverse way on p. 72 ; the coaches always 
return by way of Ambleside) . Take the E. road 
from Coniston by Waterhead Hdtel and the head 
of the lake, there turn L. and ascend Hawkshead 
Hill. At High Cross, on the top (2^ m.), take 
the R. hand road, descend a steep hill, and at the 
bottom turn R. to Hawkshead. On leaving Hawks- 
bead turn sharp L. and skirt the E. of Esthwaite 
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Water to Near Sawrey, where turn L. to Far 
Sawrey^ about ^ m. beyond which turn again L. for 
the Ferry Hotel, where cross Windermere by the 
Ferry for Bowness. 

3. Coniston to Ambleside by Bam Gates (8 
m. For description see p. iii.) Take the 
Bowness road to High Cross, where take the L. hand 
road. After this it is hardly possible to go wrong. 
Barn Gates is passed at 5 m., and the Bratha 
crossed at Clappersgate in 7 m., where turn R. 

4. Coniston to Ambleside by Oxenfell (8| 
m.). This also has been described the reverse way, 
but as coaches often return by this route, some 
repetition may be advisable. The route starts N. 
from Coniston, with the Yewdale Crags L. At 
I J m. turn R. up the E. branch of Yewdale 
through which the Guards Beck flows (the W. 
leads to Tilberthwaite). A little further note the 
trimmed yews at High Tewdale Farm. The 
valley, however, was not named from these, but 
from a wngle yew near Yew Tree House (L.) 
about \ m. higher up. This was blown down in 
1894 and is at present lying dead on its side. 
The road now climbs out of Yewdale to its 
summit level (520 ft.) under Oxenfell, which is 
only 200 or 300 ft. above, and commences to 
descend to Langdale. At this point there is a 
fme view of the mountains at the head of Langdale, 
Wetherlam, Pike o' Blisco, Crinkle Crags, Bow 
Fell and the Langdale Pikes. To the N. are 
Helvellyn, Fairfield and Red Screes. The road 
presently turns R., when half-way down into Lang- 
dale (Colwith Bridge L.), and descends by a long 
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steep hill to Skelwith Bridge, whence Ambleside 
is 3 m. R. 

5. Coniston to the Duddon Falley by Walna 
Scar, (See Chapter XV,) 



CHAPTER V 

GRASMERE AND RYDAL WATER (mAP l) 

I. Approaches, The most natural approach 
to these lakes is the coach road from Ambleside 
(p. 91), from which Rydal is only ij m. and 
Grasmere 3 m. distant. The approach from the 
Keswick road Tp. 169) is less effective. A third 
coach road leaas over the Red Bank Pass from 
Langdale, and gives a beautiful coup ^atl from the 
summit. The pedestrian has the further choice 
of the Grisedale Pass from Ulls water (p. 199) 
and the Greenup route from Borrowdale (p. 279). 
The vale of Grasmere is full of hotels and 
lodgings, and is one of the best centres for seeing 
Lakeland — for the pedestrian perhaps the best. 

n. The valley of the Rotha, in which these 
lakes lie, consists of three separate reaches, 
which are almost completely cut off from one 
another by sharp turns among the fells. The 
upper reach is the vale of Grasmere, with the 
lake lying at its lower end. Just where the 
river leaves the lake the valley turns E., and 
in i^ m. more bends S. with equal abruptness, 
thus forming the middle reach, a narrow cup- 
shaped basin in which the little Rydal Water 
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nestles. The lower reach, in which Ambleside 
lies, has been fully described in Chapter II. 

If we advance up the yalley from Ambleside, 
Rydal Water is met with first, lying under Nab 
Scar (N.), the precipitous end ot Fairfield, with 
Loughrigg S. and Silver Howe appearing at its 
head. Rydal Water is i8i ft. above sea-level. 
It is by far the smallest of the lakes, being only 
f m. long by ^ m. broad, and also the shallowest, 
being only 5S ft* deep. It is, however, by no 
means insignificant, since it has no near objects to 
dwarf it, lying, as it does, in a deep and narrow 
basin, most of which it fills, and closely pent by 
fells which are steep without being disproportion- 
ately high. The lake is a miniature gem, with 
its tiny islets and waving reeds. It matters but 
little from what point it is viewed. Wordsworth 
says it is not well seen from the road, and looks 
its best from a path under Nab Scar. Against 
this there is no appeal, but the view from the 
road is really pretty, though the quarry on 
Loughrigg is a blot. From the slopes of Lough- 
rigg, Nab Scar is a little too heavy a background 
for so small a lake, and it looks better from the 
point where the lower wooded slopes of Scandale 
Fell He directly behind it. 

Above the lake the road again bends abruptly 
round the little hill White Moss, a low projection 
of Fairfield, and Grasmere is close on the L., with 
the whole valley revealed. Loughrigg now seems 
to shut the valley in to the S. Over the lake is 
seen Silver How, beyond which is the prominent 
rocky top of Helm Crag, se])arated from it by the 
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deep recess of Easedale, on the side of which is 
Sour Milk Gill, a white streak of foam. At the 
head of the valley is the Dunmail Raise pass, with 
a smooth swelling fell on either side. Steel Fell L., 
and the more prominent Seat Sandal R., with 
Tongue Gill to the S., beside which the track to 
the Grisedale Pass commences. The rest of the 
valley is bounded E. by Fairfield, or rather by the 
long and beautiful S. arm of that mountain. The 
scattered village, with its picturesque church, lies 
in the valley N. of the lake. 

Grasmerb, with the exception of its neighbour, 
Rydal Water, is the smallest of the lakes. From 
its extreme dimensions, which are nearly a mile by 
three furlongs, it would seem little inferior to Butter- 
mere or Lowes water, but in reality it is consider- 
ably smaller. For its size it is very deep, reaching 
a maximum of i8o ft. It is 208 ft. above sea- 
level, only 78 ft. above Windermere, thus showing 
how gentle is the fall of the Rotha. Its shape is 
a rough triangle, of which the N. side is ill-defined, 
and it rather gives one the idea of being squeezed 
into the lower end of the valley. The fells immedi- 
ately surrounding it are low : Loughngg at the foot, 
to which Silver How (W.) sends down a long, 
low, but beautifully wooded arm, and little White 
Moss on the E. In the centre is a solitary green 
island, the scattered firs on which compare un- 
favourably with the trim islets of Derwentwater and 
Windermere, but which the eye soon learns to love 
as a "familiar presence." Indeed the ordinary 
rules of criticism break down as regards Grasmere. 
In itself the lake is insignificant and has many 
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faults. But, while in most cases the valley is a 
sort of framework to set off the lake to advantage, 
here it is the valley itself which is the chief beauty, 
and the lake is one of its ornaments, indeed its 
principal ornament. Hence, though it is hard to 
get satisfactory views of the lake by itself, the views 
of lake and valley together are among the most 
beautiful in Lakeland. The finest is gained from 
Loughrigg Terrace^ where the lake is at our feet, 
with the valley beyond it. The peculiar charm of 
the valley it is difficult to account for. Few can 
stay at Grasmere for even a short time without 
contracting a special affection for it, surely not 
due to its associations alone. Part of the effect is 
expressed in the epithet " homelike," so often used 
of Grasmere. Also, though many scenes are 
grander and more beautiful, yet this seems the most 
typical of lake scenery, and it is easy to understand 
why Wordsworth should have fixed his home here, 
rather than by the shores of the more majestic 
lakes. The valley is brilliantly green, and, in spite 
of the many new villas, the e^ect is still pastoral, 
not park-like as in the lower reach of the Rotha. 
And, what is more, though there are more large 
houses than one could wish to see, yet they hardly 
mar the general effect. Houses are still effi^ctively 
" scattered over the level " and " perched on the 
hillside. '' The one blot on the valley is the gap 
formed in the mountain background by the Dunmail 
Raise. Two of the fells are highly effective: on the 
E. the rich-coloured, smooth slopes of Fairfield, and 
on the W. the summit of Helm Crag, with its quaint 
rocks popularly. known as the Lion and the L^mb. 
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No account of these lakes would be complete 
without some reference to IVordsnvortb^ who is 
indeed the poet of all Lakeland, but in a more 
special sense of this quiet valley in the heart of 
which he dwelt so long. From 1799 to i8c8 his 
home was at Dove Cottage^ then he moved to jilian 
Bankf on the W. side of the valley. After three 
years ( 1 8 1 1 ) he moved again to the Parsonage, near 
the churchyard, but, saddened by the deaths of two 
of his children, he left it in 18 13, and took up his 
final residence at Rydal Mounts overlooking Rydal 
Water. Here he died in 1850, and was buried 
in Grasmere churchyard. 

Of all these abodes, the keenest interest attaches 
to Dove Cottage^ which has been purchased on behalf 
of the nation {^admission 6d). Here the poet and 
his sister Dorothy had already lived for three years, 
when, in 1802, he brought his wife to join their 
happy home. Here too his genius was at its ^nest 
and his best poems were written. After the Words- 
worths left it, the cottage was for many years the 
home of De Quincey. It is at Town End — ^ 
j)art of the valley now rather overcrowded with 
nouses — at the N.E. corner of the lake and on 
the old or upper road. The loving and reverent 
care of friends has made the cottage look now as 
much as possible just as it did in Wordsworth's 
time. The furniture is in part original, in part 
brought from Rydal Mount ; the walls are covered 
with portraits of Wordsworth's family and friends ; 
and as many relics of the poet as could be gathered 
together have been collected here. On the ground 
floor are the parlour, with its stone floor and old 
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woodwork, Dorothy's bedroom, and the kitchen. 
The original wood staircase leads to the second 
floor. To the R. are the four original rooms ; the 
principal sitting-room over the parlour, which is 
full of treasures, including a bookcase with all the 
original editions of the poet's works, and three 
covered chairs worked by the " Triad," ue. Dora 
Wordsworth, Edith Southey and Sara Coleridge ; 
Wordsworth's bedroom, with his own bed; the 
tiny guest-chamber, and a smaller bedroom, added 
by the Wordsworths and papered with newspapers 
by Dorothy herself. To the L. of the staircase 
are two rooms which were added long after the 
Wordsworths had left. They are now turned into 
a Wordsworth library and museum. Here, for 
instance, may be seen the poet's skates and his 
grandfather's sword. In the garden a still more 
exquisite pleasure awaits us. Here is made to live 
again the "plot of orchard-ground" where the 
poet watched the green linnet — 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 

and to which he penned the poem, "Farewell 
thou little nook of mountain ground," when he left 
it awhile to fetch home his bride. Apple-trees, 
steps, rocks and well are as the poet left them, but 
the present arbour is in a different position from the 
old one.^ 

jillan Bank is passed in ascending Silver How, 
and Rydal Mount is close to the coach road, 

^ For many other interesting details see Prof. Knight's 
little booky^'Dove Cottage, 1800-1900." 
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but kept strictly private. Grasmere Church has 
been described by the poet in Book V. of the 
Excursion. It is a plain rectangular building, with 
a low, square, battlemented tower. Inside it is 
divided into two by tiers of open arches, surmounted 
by *< naked rafters intricately crossed." Though 
like all the Lakeland churches it has no architec- 
tural features, it is in harmony with its surroundings, 
and certainly adds to the spell which Grasmere 
exercises. It contains a marble monument to 
Wordsworth with medallion portrait and inscrip- 
tion by Keble. The Wordsworth graves are in the 
N.E. angle of the churchyard, beside the murmur- 
ing Rotha. Close by is the grave of Hartley 
Coleridge and a memorial of Arthur Clough, who 
was buried in Florence. The stone nearest the 
river only contains the names of the poet and his 
wife, William and Mary Wordsworth. On the 
others in order are those of his sister, the two 
children he lost in 1812, his daughter Dora (two 
tombstones) with her husband Ed. Quillinan, and 
step-daughter Rotha, his sister-in-law Sarah 
Hutchinson, and finally his youngest son William, 
with hU wife and son. 

Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha, with thy living wave ! 
Sing him thy best ! for few or none 
Hear thy voice right now he is gone. 

III. I. Round the two lakes (6m.). This 
is a charming walk, whatever variation be taken. 
From the village follow the road leading W. of the 
lake to the Red Bank pass. When near the top note a 
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path R. leading to a seat above the road . Here is the 
beautiful Red Bank view of Grasmere (see illustra- 
tion). Returning to the road, go on a little to the 
C.T.C. danger-board. [It is indeed worth while to 
continue right to the top, where turn R. and walk a 
little further to a seat entitled " Rest and be thankful," 
which commands -'t^ good view over Langdale and 
Windermere. This will only add ^ m. to the 
walk.] Opposite the danger-board, turn L. into a 
lane between walls, which soon leads to Loughrlgg 
Terrace^ a path from which is obtained the best 
view of Grasmere (for details see general descrip- 
tion). A little confusion has been caused by the 
name Red Bank, which is applied not merely to 
the slope just W. of the pass, but to the whole of 
this side of Loughrigg. Probably most writers, in 
talking of the Red Bank view, will mean not the one 
from the top of the pass, but from the terrace. It 
is therefore worth while pointing out that the views, 
though similar, are not identical. Thus the rich 
woods, which in the former view are in the fore- 
ground, are in the latter to the L., and do not 
obstruct the view of the lake. For this reason and 
others the terrace view may be considered the view 
of the lake. A little of Helvellyn appears beyond 
Seat Sandal, and of Lonscale Fell (the E. part of 
Skiddaw) over Dunmail Raise. The path keeps 
fairly high for a time till Rydal Water comes into 
view, to the banks of which it descends. [If the 
tourist wishes to walk round Grasmere only (4m.), 
he must take a rough path L. to a plank-bridge over 
the Rotha between the two lakes, not far from where 
it flows into Rydal Water, beyond which the coach 
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road to Grasmere is joined.]] The main path pre- 
sently joins a quarry track which descends to Pelter 
Bridge, but it is preferable to turn L., before 
reaching it, to a foot-bridge just where the river issues 
from the lake. If it is wished to see Rydal village 
it is necessary to turn back a little |l. The houses 
are picturesquely shrouded in tr^es, especially the 
beautiful wood of Rydal Hall. [For the falls see 
p. 80.]] The church only dates from 1824. A 
little above it is Rydal Mounty the last house 
Wordsworth lived in. It is kept strictly private. 
[Close to Rydal Mount a pathway starts by which 
Grasmere may be reached by passing under the 
foot of Nab Scar.^ Returning to the coach road 
we pass along the E. side of the lake. A little 
way on the L. is a rock with steps leading to it. 
This is called WordjwortFs seat^ and was a 
favourite with the poet, but trees now interfere with 
the view. About half-way dbwn the lake R. is 
Nab CottagCy where Hartley Coleridge, son of the 
great poet, lived and died. From the end of the 
lake there is the choice of three roads to Grasmere, 
which Dr Arnold used to call " Old Corruption," 
"Bit-by-bit Reform," and "Radical Reform." 
** Old Corruption " is the rough upper road leading 
across the neck of White Moss, the little hill in the 
angle of the two lakes. From the top there is a good 
retrospect over Rydal, but no particular view of 
Grasmere. The middle road starts a little further on, 
and passes by the Wishing Gate, the subject of one of 
Wordsworth's poems, whence there is a good view, 
though trees veil the lake too much. Then the 
road joins " Old Corruption " and passes by Dove 
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Cottage to rejoin the coach road. The coach 
road, ** Radical Reform," should be travelled at 
least once, because of the sudden view of Grasroere 
lake and valley which reveals itself directly the 
bend in the road is passed. 

2. Easedale Tarn (2 J m.) is a favourite ex- 
cursion. From Grasmere church start N., and 
avoid all turns L. until you cross the road which 
bounds the village, where go straight on, as a 
direction cut in stone indicates. After crossing 
a bridge over the Easedale Beck, avoid a turn R., 
and go on to where a guide-post directs you to 
recross the beck by a foot-bridge. [Carriages may 
be taken ^ m. further, after which a path L. 
between two stone walls leads to a bridge where 
the original path is rejoined.]] After this the path 
keeps the beck R. the whole way to the tarn. 
En route we pass Sour MUk Gili^ a fine series 
of cascades, but with no setting of trees. Half a 
mile further we reach the tarn, lying in a basin 
915 ft. above sea-level and surrounded by fells. 
To appreciate its dignity, descend to the promon- 
tory on the S. side, from which the majestic Tarn 
Crag appears to rise vertically from its N. bank. 
On the other sides the fells are less steep. It is also 
worth while to climb a few hundred feet up the S. 
fell so as to see properly the graceful shape of the 
tarn, which approximates to a figure of eight. The 
walk may be continued to the small but higher- 
placed Coda/e Tarn (1528 ft.), by crossing the 
principal beck which feeds Easedale Tarn, and then 
tracing it upward. From Codale Tarn Sergeant 
Man may be climbed, or the tourist may cross 
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Blea Rigg in a more or less S.W. direction, and 
reach Stickle Tarn (p. no). 

3. Tongue Gill (rf m.) is a miniature glen, 
exquisite in detail. It is passed during the ascent to 
Grisedale Tarn, but deserves a separate visit. The 
track to the pass leaves the Dunraail road just N. 
of the beck, and in about ^ m., at a cottage, a 
path descends R. into the bottom of the gill, and 
presently leads to a delightful waterfall, though 
on a small scale. Unfortunately the Manchester 
Corporation have run their aqueduct from Thirlmere 
directly in front of it. Though this might have 
been spared, it suggests a striking contrast. Here 
is the little brook, whose only mission is to give 
delight by its beauty, and which, in a short ^ m., 
will merge its identity in the Rotha; and there 
crossing it, is the stream just started on its 80 miles' 
journey, on an errand of simple usefulness. 

IV. The Grasmere Mountains. i . Silver 
How (1345 fr*) is the annual scene of the guides' 
race, an amusing event in Grasmere sports, which are 
the chief festival of Lakeland, and held in August. 
The difficulty with regard to this mountain lies not 
in climbing it, but in knowing when one has reached 
the top, for its upper part is a wilderness of 
hummocks. There are three points, over 1250 
ft., between which the eye has some difficulty 
in judging. For convenience of reference, let 
us call these 1st, 2nd, and 3rd points. The ist 
point (1300 ft.) appears the summit from below. 
It is the best point to aim at, since it commands a 
more immediate view over the lake. The 2nd 
point is further W., and not worth ascending. The 
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3rd poioty still further W., is the real summiti but 
is only recommended to those who inteiid to coD'^ 
tinue the walk to Blea Rigg. Start N, from tbe 
churchy but soon turn L.9 and passing just N. of 
the Red Lioo Hotel, keep straight on by a lane 
leading into the grounds oi Allan Bank* When 
near the house the road turns R,, and soon leaving 
a farm on the R., passes by a gate into a rough lane, 
from which another gate admits to the open fell. A 
path now ascends, with first a wall and then a 
plantation L., and then with a shajlow ravine R. 
A little beyond the ravine, the ist point, with a 
cairn, appears L., and the 2nd point nearly straight 
ahead. For the 3rd point, bend a little to the R. 
of the 2nd point, and then go strjaight on. But it 
is best to aim at the ist point. Keep on the path 
till some hillocks are passed, tl^en bepd L. round 
the head of another ravine, and thq cairn is soon 
reached, a fine coign of vantage. Grasmere and 
Rydal appear L. of Loughrigg; Elter water and 
Loughrigg Tarns, with Windermere beyond, are 
R. of Loughrigg — a most graceful arrangement of 
these five sheets of water. From the 3rd point, 
Grasmere lake is not seen, though the valley is. 
Another, and somewhat shorter way up Silver 
How is as follows : — Take the road to the W. side 
of the lake, aud at the landing-stages turn R. through 
a gate into a narrow, stony lane. This admits 
to the side of the hill where the guides' race is held, 
from which the ist point may be scaled. 

2. Helm Crag (1299), though it appears from 
Grasmere to be a detached summit, is really the 
craggy end of the ridge dividing the Eaaedale and 
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Greenburn yalleys. Its top is an irregular ridge, 
running N. to S., with a fantastic group of rocks at 
either end. That on the S., visible from Grasmere, 
is usuall^r called the << Lion and the Lamb/' but 
Wordsworth called it "Sage Sidrophel," the 
astrologer, a sitting figure with his back turned 
on Grasmere, The rocks to the N. appear during the 
climb to the Dunmail Raise. At first they resemble 
a diminutive lady playing a large organ ; then they 
assume the form of a lion. From about the top of 
the pass some resemblance may be traced to 

The ancient woman 
Cowering beside the rifted ceil ; 

a vision also due to Wordsworth's imagination. 
Finally, from the far side of the pass, they take the 
shape of a mortar. These strange rocks deserve a 
closer inspection. Take the Easedale road from 
Grasmere, and at the end of the carriage road 
turn R. between two houses, soon after which a 
guide-post points R. When the fell is reached, 
turn R. again, and climb by a path that first passes 
between a rock and a plantation, then on the L. 
side of a wall. At the highest point of the wall 
turn L., and climb by the ridge to the summit. 
The view is pretty, but somewhat restricted. 
Langdale Pikes rise effectively over Easedale Tarn. 
The rocks on the top will be found thrown about 
in wild confusion. 

3. High Raise (2500) is the highest part 
of the long fiat range of fells which extends N. 
from the Langdale Pikes, separating Grasmere and 
Thirlmere from Borrowdale and Derwentwater. 
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Strictly speaking, it should be classed as a Borrow- 
dale moantain, but it is more usually ascended from 
Grasmere. The summit is a barren tableland, with 
a few piles of crags rising above the general level. 
Of these the highest is High White Stones, but 
the most remarkable is Sergeant Man. The ascent 
to Sergeant Man may be either by Easedale and 
Codale Tarns (p. 149), or by Silver How and 
Blea Rigg (p. 151). But a finer ramble is to 
ascend by the Greenup Pass (p. 157), and descend 
by one of the above routes. At the top of the pass 
turn L., and climb. A wire fence leads to two 
rocky points; a third, which lies somewhat R. 
of the fence is High WhUe Stones. The view is 
a grand panorama, the mighty fells W. being 
especially fine. The Langdale Pikes, at the end 
of the range, look like two hillocks. There is a 
beautiful view into Borrowdale, a strip of Derwent- 
water, and a peep into Wythburn. By traversing 
the plateau in a S.E. direction we reach Sergeant 
Man (241 4), unmistakable for its curious conical 
shape. Windermere, Rydal Water, and Esthwaite 
are now in view; also Elterwater, and part of 
Stickle Tarn, lying under Pavey Ark, a projection 
of Thunacar Knott. The descent recommended is 
along Blea Rigg, with Stickle Tarn R. and Ease- 
dale Tarn L., and so over Silver How, descending 
by Allan Bank. 

4. Steel Fell (181 1) stands W. of Dunmail 
Raise. The climb is easy, but not remunerative. 
Leave Grasmere by the Easedale road, and after 
crossing the Easedale Beck, take the next turn R. 
This road passes R. of Helm Crag into the Greene* 
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burn Valley. At the highest farm in the valley, 
strike up the long ridge R., which leads to the 
summit. The stte^ or ladder-path, up this ridge, 
probably gave the mountain its name. From the 
top, Grasmere, Windermere, Esthwaite and Thirl- 
mere are visible. 

5. Seat Sandal (2415), on the E. of Dunmail 
Raise, is also an easy ascent not often made. Start 
by the route to the Grisedale Pass ^p. 155), and 
when some distance up the fell side, diverge L. and 
strike for the top. Besides a grand fell view to 
the W. the following lakes are visible — Winder- 
mere, Esthwaite, Coniston, Grasmere and Ullswater, 
together with Easedale,Harrop and Grisedale Tarns. 

6. Fairfield (2863), most versatile of mountains, 
turns to Grasmere a side which recall^ neither the 
deep-set combe with its long arms which faces 
Ambleside nor the dark precipices which frown 
at the head of Deepdale and Grisedale. From 
Grasmere it shows only smooth, rich -coloured 
slopes, which dovetail into each other in a fascinating 
manner, almost concealing the deep recess of Green- 
head Ghyll, beautifully described in Wordsworth's 
poem of Michael, To the S. are fir- woods, with 
some rocks called the Butter Crags showing above 
them ; to the N. the grass slopes are crowned by a 
group of rocks named Stone Arthur, The main 
ridge of Fairfield lies behind out of sight. The best 
climb is by Stone Arthur. Leave Grasmere by the 
N. road, and just before the Swan Hotel turn R. 
into a lane which leads to the open fell, not far from 
the lower end of Greenhead Ghyll. Climb the fell 
with ghyll R., and after crossing a tributary gill, 
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turn L. for Stone Arthur. From this point keep 
ascending nearly N. for a good i^ m. The main 
ridge is reached at Great Rigg (2513), beyond 
which is the flat top of Fairfield. (For full 
description see p. 88.) 

The descent may be varied in many ways, (a) 
Descend to Grisedale Tarn and return by Tongue 
Gill, (b) Retrace the ridge S. and descend R. 
from the depression between Heron Pike and Lord 
Cragy keeping the Butter Crags and little Alcock 
Tarn R., and Dunney Beck L. Some way down 
a path will be struck leading to the point where 
" Old Corruption " joins " Bit-by-bit Reform " 
(p. 148). (c) Retrace the ridge to Nab Scar and 
descend L, to Rydal. 

7. Helvellyn (3 118) should be climbed from 
Patterdale, but convenience leads many to cHmb it 
from Grasmere. The route is up the Grisedale 
Pass (p. 156) till Grisedale Tarn is reached, when 
take the part zig-zagging up Dolly Waggon Pihy the 
fell to the L. This is the steep part of the climb. 
From the top almost everything is in view which 
can be seen from Helvellyni and Easedale Tarn in 
addition. The summit is now reached by walking 
N. for i^ m. along the main ridge, on which it is 
the third point, Dolly Waggon Pike being the first. 
By walking near the precipitous side of the mountain 
(R.) grand views are obtained of Grisedale, and 
the three fine ridges which descend into it from 
Helvellyn, the last being Striding Edge (for the 
view see p, 192). 

V. I. Grasmere to Patterdale by the Grise- 
dak Pass (8 m.). This is a first-rate walk in 
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all but the view of Ullswatery which concludes it, 
and which does not reyeal the true beauties of the 
lake. The ascent from Grasmere is among green 
slopes, but after Grisedale Tarn is reached the 
character of the pass changes, and the descent is 
between grand crags on both sides. 

Take the N. road from Grasmere for i^ m. to 
the bridge over Tongue Gill Beck. Cross the 
beck, and passing a cottage, turn into a gate R. 
just beyond it. This admits to a lane which keeps 
Tongue Gill (p. 1 50) on the R. and leads to the 
open fell. Here take the track L. of the Tongue, 
and after crossing a small beck, turn a little R. up 
the slope. No mistake can be made if it fa« 
remembered that we haye not to climb Seat Sandal, 
the fell on whose slopes we are, but keeping well to 
the R. of it, to bend round to the depression 
between it and Fairfield. As we ascend Grasmere 
looks better and better, and both the '< lion rocks " 
on Helm Crag are visible. Presently the path is 
indistinct, until it runs above some rocks, where it 
becomes clear again. On nearing the top of the 
pass (1929 ft.) the Tongue Beck is seen below, 
making some cascades, and there is a retrospec- 
tive view of Coniston Water. 

From the top Grisedale Tarn appears lying efiPec- 
tively between Fairfield, Seat Sandal, and Dolly 
Waggon. No precipices descend to its shores ; it 
is surrounded by slopes of rough grass. The 
descent of the pass is R. with a view of UUswater 
beyond it. Cross the beck where it leaves the tarn, 
and turn R. (L. for Helvellyn). The upper 
part of the descent is wild and rocky. To the R. 
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are the precipices of Fairfield and St Sunday Crag. 
To the L. are passed three precipitous ridges 
descending from Helyellyn, separated by huge coyes. 
The last ridge is Striding Edge, which bounds the 
lower part of the valley. The view of UUswater 
soon disappears. After descending about a mile a 
hut is reached; beyond which cross the beck 
descending from Ruthwaite Cove, avoiding a path 
which crosses to the R. of the main beck. About 
^ m. further down cross by a foot-bridge, a little 
before the stream from Nethermost Cove is reached, 
and keep R. of the valley for the rest of the walk. 
The lower reach is green and pastoral, with Place 
Fell rising beyond its foot. When the Patterdale 
road is reached, Patterdale is a short ^ m. R., and 
Glenridding about | m. L. 

2. Grasmere to Borrowdale by Far Ease- 
dale and Greenup Edge (7 m. to Stonethwaite). 
This is the shortest foot route between Grasmere 
and Borrowdale. The upper part is somewhat dull 
and tiresome, but Easedale is interesting, and the 
descent to Borrowdale beautiful. The difficulty of 
returning makes it less convenient than Grisedale 
Pass for a day's excursion from Grasmere, but it 
may be recommended as a route to High White 
Stones (p. 153). Take the Easedale road (p. 149) 
and at the end of the carriage road turn R. between 
two houses, soon after which a guide-post directs 
L. up the valley. In about ^ ro. a slight rock 
barrier is crossed. The valley we are now in is 
really Easedale, but the celebrity of Easedale Tarn, 
which lies in one of its tributary valleys, has robbed 
it of its name, and it is now known as Far Easedale. 
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Id ^ m. further the beck is crossed at Stythwaite 
StepSy above which the yalley, now wild and treeless, 
narrows awhile and then opens again. The upper 
reach is striking, with Ferngill Crag L. and Calf 
Crag R. By this time the path has grown too 
intermittent for guidance, but the route is clear, and 
a prominent guide-post visible ahead at the end 
of the valley indicates the point to be aimed at. 
When the climb to the pass begins, bear L. to 
avoid a ravine, and then climb a grassy slope to the 
top. The valley below us is the upper part of 
Wythburn, which falls to Thirlmere, and there- 
fore has to be crossed, not descended, a point to 
be carefully noted, especially in misty weather. 
Descend straight to the beck, and then ascend 
again, bending to the R. of some craggy ground, 
and then inclining slightly L. The final ascent 
is marked by small direction«cairns. We are now 
on Greenup Edge (about 2000 ft.), a slight depres- 
sion between UUscarf R. and High Raise L. 
From the top Bassenthwaite appears, and a grand 
circle of the W. fells, from Glaramara to Skiddaw. 
Descend first nearly N., in the direction of Bassen- 
thwaite. The direction-cairns continue, but stop 
short near Lining Crag, a small detached rock 
which we leave on the L. The route is now clear 
down Greenup Gill, beyond which a beautiful view 
of Borrowdale appears. Eagle Crag towers grandly 
L. Some way down the path recommences, passes 
through three gates and into a lane which keeps to 
the R. of the beck till close to Stonethwaite, then 
crosses it by a bridge. Rosthwaite is now i ip. 
distant. 
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3. Grasmere to Langdale. (a) By coach 
road. Take the W. side of the lake and ascend 
Red Bank pass. At the top the road forks. The 
L. branch descends to Skelwith, passing close by 
Loughrigg Tarn ; the R. passes the mansion High 
Close, and skirting the hillside in descending, joins 
the road to Dungeon Ghyll at Chapel Stile. 
(^) By the fells. The best route by Easedale, 
Codale and Stickle Tarns, has been sufficiently 
indicated on p. 116, but many other pleasant routes 
across parts of Silver How and Blea Rigg can 
be devised, for which no directions are required. 

4. Grasmere to Ambleside (4m.). This is 
straight along the coach road and needs no further 
description. (See p. 91.) 

5. Grasmere to Wythhum (3I m.). This 
is prt of the Ambleside to Keswick coach road, 
which, after traversing the whole of Grasmere, 
climbs out of it by the Dunmail Raise pass 
(782 ft.), between Steel Fell (L.) and Seat 
Sandal (R*). During the ascent the retrospec- 
tive views of Grasmere are poor, and the principal 
interest is supplied by the changing forms of the 
rocks on Helm Crag (fully described on p. 152). 
At the top the road passes out of Westmoreland 
into Cumberland. Here a barrow of stones com- 
memorates the traditional site of the defeat of 
Dunmail, king of Cumbria, by King Edmund in 
945. It is not an unlikely place for the battle 
to have occurred, but the popular tradition is mis- 
leading. Dunmail, or rather Donal, for the names 
are identical, was not the last king of a free 
British Cumbria, but a scion of the Scotch royal 
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famSy^ holding the couDtry as a dependency of 
Scotland ; nor was he killed in the battle, for he 
is heard of afterwards at Rome. Finally the 
question whether or no Edmund ceded Cumbria 
to Scotland, as the Saxon chronicle asserts, is of 
little importance, for it remained, as it had been 
before, subject to that country. 

There is a beautiful view of Thirlmere, with 
Lonscale Fell behind it, and Skiddaw visible a 
little L. The fells to the R. beyond Seat Sandal 
are the Helvellyn range, the fourth in order being 
the one connected with the summit, which is not 
seen. After about f m. descent the road forks, 
that to the L. going W, of Thirlmere, that to the 
R. to Wythburn. (See next chapter.) 



CHAPTER VI 

THIRLMERE (mAP 7) 

I. Approaches. This lake is usually ap- 
proached either from the N. (p. 258) or the S. (p. 
159) by the Windermere and Keswick coach road, 
and indeed most tourists only see the lake when 
travelling between these two places. Formerly 
the road ran on the E. side of the lake only, and 
travellers by coach were, of course, told that no 
one could really appreciate its beauty unless he had 
walked along its W. side. Now, however, coach 
roads run on both sides, thus rendering the lake 
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more accessible than any other, and the tourist who 
has done the journey by coach in both directions 
on different sides, or who has cycled round the 
lake, cannot be reproached with not having 
properly seen it. The inns at Wythburn and 
Thirlspot are the only abodes by the lake where 
a prolonged stay can be made, but all that is worth 
seeing can be readily explored by residents at 
Grasmere, especially if they are cyclists. 

II. Thirlmerb was originally if m. long 
and 3 furlongs broad at its widest part. It was 
1 08 ft. deep and 533 ft. above sea-level, the 
second highest placed of the lakes, the first being 
Haweswater, which Thirlmere resembled both in 
size and general characteristics. Both are long, 
narrow lakes, deep-set in winding valleys; and 
Thirlmere used to show, as Haweswater does, a 
curious narrowing of width about two-thirds of 
the way down. But both the size and shape of 
Thirlmere have been much altered by the works 
which have turned it into a reservoir for supplying 
Manchester with water. Now that the alterations 
are completed, it is well to consider dispassionately 
what has been lost. On the whole, while we 
devoutly hope that never again may violent hands 
be laid on one of the lakes, there may be some 
feeling of relief also that the matter is no worse 
than it is. It may freely be acknowledged at 
once that the excellent road which the corporation 
has constructed on the W. side of the lake has 
gone some way to reconcile visitors to the changes 
made, which, in the main, are as follows : — An 
embankment has been built at the N. end of the 
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lake, with an ugly little tower upon it, and there 
is a similar tower over the straining well near the 
S. end, where the water leavee the lake. But 
fortunately neither of these is very prominent. The 
result of the embankment has been to raise the 
level of the lake by about 20 ft., adding a full 
half-mile to its length at the S. end, and making 
the breadth more uniform, i.e. from 2 to 3 furlongs, 
by submerging the lower parts of the valley at the 
sides. One effect of this is that the lake at 
present suffers from the absence of a natural bank, 
i,e. an outline curved and softened by the ceaseless 
fret of its waves. Time will remedy this, but a 
more permanent loss is that of the ancient shape 
of the lake, which, with its curious narrowing in 
the centre, was fancifully compared to the "neck 
and breast of a swan." Many deplore this as 
a wrong, yet. it is one of those 

Wrongs which Nature scarcely seems to heed. 

For the enlarged lake is not shapeless, but has 
adapted itself to the curves of the narrow valley it 
now almost entirely fills, and, cradled as of old 
among its mountains, is still worth coming from far 
to see. 

The lake is narrower in proportion to its length 
than any of the others, and depends for its effect, 
not as most lakes, on the mountains at its head or 
foot, for the valley in which it lies is open both at 
top and bottom, but on the beauty and grandeur 
of^ its flanking mountains. On the E. runs the 
range of Helvellyn, on the W. the Armboth fells. 
In some of the views of the lake these overlap 
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at the end of th6 viAta, and thus make any further 
background unnecessary. The slopes of Helrellyn 
on this side are mostly of bare grass. They are 
indeed majestic, but the upper part of the mountain 
is not seen, nor is its precipitous character revealed. 
Towards the N. the lower slopes are wooded, and 
presently they recede a little from the lake, leaving 
room for the beautiful little hill. Great How 
([1092), wooded from head to foot, which rises 
from the shore at the N.E. corner. The Arm- 
both fells in themselves are monotonous, but the 
side they turn to the lake is very pleasing, and 
diversified' with fine crags. Near the S. end is 
Bull Crag (700) ; in the centre is Fisher Crag 
(^380)^ and towering over the N. end is the 
columnar Raven Crag (1400). A little S. of 
Fisher Crag is Launchey Gill, a beautiful ravine 
with a waterfall visible at the top, and just N. of it 
is Fisher Gill, almost hidden in the luxuriant fii^- 
woods. These features are well seen from the E. 
bank, but the finest views of the lake are got from 
the W. bank, near its foot, with Helvellyn as a 
background. It may be added that the best views 
of the lake from above are from about half-way up 
the ascent of Helvellyn from Wythburn, and from 
the- top of Blencathara. 

III. Round the Lake (9 m.). The remain- 
ing points of interest in the valley will be best 
explained by describing the coach road down one 
side of the lake and up the other. About a 
mile N. of Dunmail Raise is the little hamlet of 
Wythburuy named from the principal beck which 
feeds the lake, and descends from a valley L. of 
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the road, between Steel Fell and Ullscarf. Oppdsite 
to the Nag's Head Inn is the small unpretentious 
church, which has been sung by famous bards. 
Wordsworth, in the JVaggoner, aptly describes it as 

Wythburn's modest house of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling. 

Hartley Coleridge is more grandiloquent, and per- 
haps less satisfactory in sentiment, riis concluding 
stanza runs thus i^^ 

• Humble it is and meek and very low, , 

And speaks its purpose by a single beil ; 

But God Himself, and He alane can know 

Mf spiry temples please Him half as well. 

It has been oflled the smallest church in England, 
but even before its chancel was enlarged it covered 
twice the area of, at. least three churches in the S. 
•(:Qunties.^ It is now not even the smallest in 
Juakeland, since Wasdale Church is (till smaller. 

A little further we come to the E. side of the 
enlarged lake. The cottage W. of the road is the 
Cherry Tree^ also described in the JVaggoner ^ but 
no longer an inn* The old road is now submerged 
for some distance, including the '^ f ook of names,'' 
on which were the inidals of Wordsworth, his 
wife and sister, and Coleridge. The fragments of 
the rock containing the names have been res^cued, 
^nd are built into a little cairn, which is placed on 
a. boulder; above the road, just beyond tlie Man- 
chester straining-well. The lake no^ is v^y 
beautiful, with Bull and Fisher Crags beyond it, 

* Lullington (Sussex), St Lawrence's (Ventnor), and 
Culbone (Exmoor). 
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rising firom thickly-wooded slopes. Half-a-mile 
further notice on the opposite side two islets abd 
a fine promontory, caused by the raising of the 
level. Soon afterwards the road leaves the kke^ 
and passes over a minor watershed into the b^atttifiil 
Vale of St Johny the whole length of which is well 
seen. To the R. is the continuation of the 
Helvellyn range, and below it stands the celie- 
brated Castle Rocky the enchanted towers of Scott's 
romantic poem, the Bridal of Triermam, Blen- 
cathara stands grandly at the foot of the valley. 
To the L. is Great flow, wooded to the top, and 
beyond it the similar Wren Crag, but not so well 
wooded. Between them St John's beck, other- 
wise the Bure, the stream by which Thirlmere 
discharges its waters, enters the vatl^y on its way 
to join the Greta. At the head is the hamlet 
of TbsrhpGty with a good Httle inn. A mile 
• after passing it the road turns L. out of the 
vale. After crossing one bridge, and before 
Smeathwaite bridge over the Bare is reached, take 
the road R. From this point the Castle Rock 
is more effective than ever. The road now passes 
over the embankment, from which there is a good 
view up the lake. Great How, close at hand, 
shows a wooded side as fair as that which it 
turns to the Vale of St John. We now join the 
Keswick road, and turn L. down the W, side' of 
the lake just below 

The awful form 
Of Raven Crag, black as a storm 

(see frontispiece). During the next mile the lake 
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looks its lofcHcst. [The fidUlcngth mw of tlie 
iOastntioD is not takes from tbe roady but ^uned 
by going back a ihtJe oo the Keswick road, and 
partly cfimbmg tbe fell-side W.^ But the views 
from the road are quite as beautifbi. Helvellyn 
towers L., with a wooded kooll at its foot» and 
Fisher Crag is pfomiDent R. At first the view 
extends to Dimmail Raise, but, as we go S., the 
flanking hills overlap, thus forming a more effectire 
backgroond. In i|^ m. we pass the hanoted 
jfrmboib House^ where a midhiight marriage, festival 
was iatem^ted by the murder oi the bride. The 
tragic scene is at intervals re-enacted, with mysterious 
lights and ghastly revelry. Here the lake used to be 
so narrow that a bridge crossed it. Next are passed 
the streams from Fisher and Launchey Gills, of 
iHiich the thick woods allow but little view ; bnt 
Fisher Cni^ between them, is well seen. Th^n we 
round the promontory at the foot of Bull Crag, 
from which there is a view down the lake, with 
Bleneathara beyond. The head of the lake is soon 
passed^ Close to it is a collection of ^rm-buildings, 
called the City. Then we cross Dob G^, the 
stream from Harrop Tarn, which used to join 
the Wyth Burn, but now flows directly into the 
lake* Wyth Burn itself is next crossed, and the 
main road rejoined, betweon Wythbnm village and 
Donmail Raise. 

IV. The Thirlmere Mountains. i. Hehellyn 
(31 1 8) is folly described on p. 189. There are 
two ways of ascending it on the Thirlmere side. 
a) From IVythbum. The path starts just N. of 
church, and is hardly mistakable. When 
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about 1500 ft. high it bends R. to a rocky pro* 
jection, whence there is a iine view pf Thirlmere^ 
with Skiddaw beyond. Then it bends L. for the 
summit. Just before the ridge is reached there is a 
spring of mountain water. The summit is about ^ 
m. further N. This is the shortest route for the 
top, but is used more frequently for descending than 
for ascending, (b) From Thirlspot : The pony- 
track starts behind the inn, and first bears L. nearly 
to a ravine called Fisher Gill, in order to avoid some 
crags in front, then climbs in the direction of the 
Gill to the top of Whiteside (2832), whence a ridge 
walk due S. leads first to the Low Man, and then 
to the summit. The track is but faintly marked. 

2. The Armhoth Fells are the N. termination of 
the range which, starting at the Langdale Pikes, is 
continued in High Raise and UUscarf, separating 
the valleys of Grasmere and Thirlmere from 
Borrowdale and Derwentwater. This is the 
least interesting line of fells in Lakeland. Their 
lower slopes indeed often show great beauty, but 
their higher parts are but a featureless tableland^ 
and at the N. end the boggy ground makes bad 
walking. Most tourists will have had quite enough 
of these fells after traversing one of the tracks just 
about to be described. 

V. I. Thirlmere to Watendlatk and Keswick 
(a) by Harrop and Blea Tarnsy (^) by the Armbbth 
Fells direct. These tracks are the shortest routes 
between Thirlmere and Borrowdale. They , arc 
fearfully boggy and of little interest. They are, 
however, easy to follow, having been lately marked 
out with white direction-cairns. 
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(a) Leaye the W. road, when S. of the lake 
and about 250 yds. S. of Dob Giil^ by a gate 
which directs you to WatendJath. On entering 
the' gate do not take the cart road, bat turn.^if once 
sharp R. and ascend by a path marked out by the 
cairns to Harrop Tam^ a poor little sheet of water, 
noeh choked by reeds. The path skirts the N. 
bank, ascends- Rv of the middle one of the three 
becks which feed it, then turns a little R. and climbs 
the ridge. Looking back, Harrop Tarn is more 
pleasing, with Wythburn below and Helvellyo 
rising beyond. Bka Tarn now comes into view 
(L.), a largish piece of water, but with no sur-* 
roundings to lend it dignity nor beauty. At the 
same time appears a grand array of fells from Great 
Gable to Skiddaw. The beck from Blea Tarn 
flows to Wateodlath, but the path keeps well to the 
R» the whole way on the high ground above the 
▼aliey. Presently there is a beautiful view of the 
valley, tarn and hamlet of Watendlath, bat do not 
be in a hurry to descend till a guide-post is reached, 
making the junction of the two fell-routes. Then 
torn L. and go straight down the slope. [Watend- 
lath is 5 m. from Keswick, see p. 23$.] 

(b) Leave the W. road by a gate exactly op- 
posite Armboth House. This leads through some 
sheep-pens into a path which climbs Fisher Gill 
with the stream L. When a gate admits to the 
<open fell, a line of cairns directs across the very 
boggy ground to a large cairn on the summit level. 
Here diere is a grand panorama-view of distant 
moontains. The line of cairns continues in the same 
direction, and leads straight down to Watendlath. 
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Matthew |ArDold, in his poem of Resignatwn^ 
describes a walk which he took with his. father and 
sister from Wythburo Inn to Watendlath. His 
account presents severkl dtfficultiesy and is hardly 
detailed enough for us to decide by what route he 
crossed the fells. 

2. Tbirbnere ta Grasmere, This is unmistak- 
able, oyer the Dunmail Raises For details see 
reverse route, p. 159. 

3. Thirbnerf to Kes<a>ick (5 m.) The two 
coach roads which pass Thirlmere unite about i m« 
N. of the lake, near the fourth milestone from 
Keswick. Immediately we cross a very low water- 
shed into the tame Naddle ( s^Nathdale) Valley. 
Blencathara and Skiddaw are well seen, the latter 
showing a plainer ^'double front ''than it does from 
Keswick. Shoulth waite Gill is passed L. Presently 
the road climbs out of the valley on the -L. to 
Castlerigg, whence, during the descent to Keswick, 
Derwentwater and its circle of fells comes grandly 
into view. 



CHAPTER VII 

ULLSWATER 

I. Approaches. Hemmed in between the 

two great mountain«ranges on .the £• and W», 
Ullswater is only approachable by carriage roads 
on the N. and S. On the S. the important 
Kirkstone Pass road (p. 70) ooinmitmcatM. with 
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the WiDdermere and Ambleside districts. By this 
route the vast majority of tourists approach the lake, 
and, assuming that they have come to see it, great 
in most cases must be their disappointment. They 
see indeed a fair expanse of water, with Place Fell 
rising grandly from it, and they do their best to 
admire it, but they do not somehow recognise the 
lake which many competent judges have preferred 
to Windermere and Derwentwater. A like ex- 
perience awaits the pedestrian who approaches by 
the Grisedale Pass- (p; 155) or thr Sticks Pass 
(p. 258). In fact Ullswater, . iike all lakes, 
should be first seen- from the foot, Le, from the N. 
In this direction it is hard to decide between two 
first*rate approaches, from Penrith to Pooley Bridge, 
followed by the glorious sail up the lake, and from 
Troutbeck Station by Dockray, which descends to 
its shores just* at the point which best displays its 
bteutiful upper reach. The tourist who can only 
spare one day for' the lake should come from 
Keswick by one of these routes. 

I . Penrith to Ullswater by Pooley Bridge (6 
m.). Penrithy on the main L. & N. W. R., is a 
small Cumberland town of considerable interest. 
Opposite the station are the ruins of the castle, built, 
like most of the town, of red sandstone. It seems 
to have been built after a raid of the Scotch in 
1346 had laid waste the town. Here Richard III. 
dwelt when Duke of Gloucester, and made himself 
strangely popular, as he did also in Yorkshire. 
The castle was finally dismantled by the Round* 
heads. The church was rebuilt in 1722, but 
contains two scraps of old glass with portraits 
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of Richard IL and Cicely Neville, mothef ol 
Edward IV, In the churchyard are two re- 
markable monuments called the Giant's Grave 
and the Giant's Thumb. It seems certain that 
in common with the Oosforth Cross ' (p. 315) 
they are Scandinavian. Sir Walter Scott never 
passed through Penrith without visiting these 
strange memorials. About i^ m. N. of the 
town is Penrith Beacon, a hill of 937 ft., worth 
ascending, and formerly used as a beacon station! 
Coaches drive from Penrith to Pooley Bridge iii 
connection with the Ullswater steamer. The first; 
mile is S. along the <* Great North Road." We 
cross the Eamont and leave Cumberland for West- 
moreland. A little further the Pooley Bridge road 
turns off R. Just at the turn on the Lv hand is 
King Arthur s Round Table, a grass-grown circular 
rampart, with ditch inside and two entrances^ It 
is nearly perfect, but partly interrupted by the foad. 
Its history and purpose are very uncertain. Equally 
puzzling is Maybrough, which is soon passed on 
the R. It is a much larger affair, a circular em<^ 
ban kment made of pebbles, now planted with trees, 
and with only one opening towards the E. In the 
centre is a solitary monolith 10 ft. high. Mr* :R. 
8. Ferguson considers it neolithic. After these 
antiquities are passed there is nothing of interesl 
till Pooley Bridge is reached, and the lower end 
of Ullswater appears. The steamer pier is just 
beyond. 

2. Troutbeck Station to Ullswater by Dockray 
(8 m.). Troutbeck Station, which must not 
be confused with the Windermere Troutbeck, ia 
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8 m. from Keswick and 9 m. from Pemrith. A 
coach runs .to Ulls water from it in cod Deletion with 
th« trains from Keswick. The first 4 m. to 
Dockray are quite without interest. The road 
CUDS S. over a dreary common, with the end of 
Helvellyn range R. and Mell Fell (1760) L., a 
much abused hill, looking like a gigantic mushroom 
without a stalky and a few dreary tcees like pirn 
stuck into it. Presently from behind it emerges 
Little Mell Pell,, a miniature copy of it. After a 
slight fall to Matterdale End. turn R., and im-* 
mediately again L., then through Matterdale to 
Dockray, where the long descent to the lake 
b^ios by, a well-made new road. In a mile the 
lake is reached, 2^ m. from Ulls water Hotel at 
its; head. (For full description of views see 
Section II.) 

IL I* Ullswatbr is in size the second of the 
Ukesi. In length (7^ m..) it is only exceeded by 
Windermere ; in maximum breadth (5 f.) by Der-^ 
wentwater and Bassentbwaite as well. In height 
above the sea it comes third (476 ft.), being in- 
ferior OEdy to its neighbours on either side, Hawes- 
wiuter and Thirlmere. The lakes facing N. are 
highest placed, being farthest from the sea.. In 
maximum depth it is also third (205 ft. )^ the twb 
deeper laJtes being Wastwater and Windermere. 

In many respects Ulls water may be compared 
with Windermere. Both are long, narrow, winding 
lakes, the lower ends of which lie in comparatirely 
level country, while their heads run up into the 
heart of lofty mountains. Yet in reality the con- 
trasts .are 80' ttiuch greater that, the two lakes .belong 
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to quite diflereat types. Instead of -geotly windings 
Ullswater makes two sharp bends, which divide it 
into three distinct reaches. This pecaliatity and 
the way in which the fells closely pen the uppec 
end make it hardly possible to find a view-»poti^ 
from which the whole lake is rbible. The shoreM 
are ^r from straight, but they are sinuoas rather 
than indented ; indeed Ullswater imitates the-cuirves 
of a river far more than Windemmere. The piin* 
cipal exceptions are (i ) the deep bay of Howtown 
Wyke, S. of the lower reach, with the promontory 
of Skelly Neb opposite it, curiously corresponding 
in shape ; (2) the deltas formed by the Aira and 
Martindale Becks in the middle reach ; and; the 
Glenridding Beck in the upper reach, and ( 3 ) the E. 
coast of the upper Feach under Place Fell and Birk 
Fell, which is really highly indented. > In the upper 
reach also are the islets, which, though diminutive 
in size, count for something in the tout etuembh. 
They rise steeply from deep water. To-understand 
the other features of the lake, we must consider the 
character of its basin. This is formed by the two 
parallel mountain-ranges of Helvellyn (W.) and 
High Street (£•)» which run practically N. smd S< 
about 6 m. apart. Northwards, these ranges run 
down to the flatter country in which the lower end 
of the lake also lies ; southwards the Helvellyn 
range is continued S.E. by Fairfield and Red 
Screes to the Kirkstone Pass, from which agata 
Caudale Moor runs N.E. to join the High SU'eet 
range. In the upper part of the basin so formed 
lies Patterdale, in the lower part Ullswater. The 
scenery of both lake and valley, however, is deter- 
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tninedy not so much by the main mountain-ranges 
as by the remarkable lateral ridges which they 
throw out, and which are loftiest and grandest close 
to the head of the lake. The unique position of 
the lake with regard to its basin also greatly in- 
fluences its character. The upper reach continues 
more or less the direction of Patterdale^ that is^ 
roughly speaking, parallel to the enclosing mountain- 
chains. But the middle reach bends very decidedly 
to the E.y a tendency continued, though less 
decidedly, by the lower reach. Thb bend carries 
the lake away from the Helvellyn range close to 
the High Street range, so that its main direction is 
not parallel to the enclosing fells, but in a way aslant 
them, the foot resting close to the end of High 
Street, while the head comes near to Helvellyn. 
Thus as we sail up the lake, in the l6wer reach 
the end of H^h Street is .close on the L. and low 
hills R. ; in the middle reach the mass of Helvellyn 
stands right at the end, and the lake seems to run up 
close under it ; then finally the upper reach turns S. 
away from Helvellyn, but is closely hemmed in by 
the great mountains which form parts of the lateral 
ranges referred to above, especially by St Sunday 
Crag and Glenridding ScreeiB on the W. and Place 
Fell on the E., the only direction in which. the 
mountains retire being the strath of Patterdale* 
None of the larger English Lakes has its head 
so grandly locked in mountains, and there are 
some who think this feature entitles the ** Imperial 
Lake of Patterdale " to claim superiority over the 
rest. 
- 2w Sail Up the Lake. The steamer starts from 
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the foot of the lake^ close to the little wooded hill 
of Danmallet. The lower reach has not, like the 
lower part of Windermere, the distiDctive note -of 
Lakeland; but it is a pleasant introduction to scenes 
of greater beauty. The R. bank is merely pretty, 
with woods and low hills, but on the L. is the ter- 
mination of the High Street range close at hand. 
At the top of the reach stands Hallin Fell, while 
R. in^the distance the absence of intervening hills 
allows the HelTell3m range to show. - At the end 
of the reach we put into Howtown^ a small hamlet 
at the. entrance to Fusedale, which is seen with 
High Street in profile beyond. Rounding the low 
but well-shaped Hallin Fell we are in the nuddJe 
reach^ the longest and deepest. Beyond Hallin F^jl 
is a depression, through which the united waters 
of three! Martindale glens reach the lake. After 
this the fells rise sharply and continuously from 
its very edge. First come Sleet Fell and Long 
Crag, then the higher Birk Fell, over which 
appears the mighty, bulk of Place Fell. On the 
R. bank are the beautifully wooded slopes of Gow- 
barrow and Glencoin Parks. At the end of the 
reach stands the Helvellyn group, with the highest 
. point well in the centre, and the peaked summit of 
Catchedicam advanced in front. This is. perhaps 
the only really effective view of Helvellyn which 
can be got without cHmbing* It is one which' stirs 
the imagination, for th^ lake appears about to wind 
into the recesses of the highest mountains. After 
. partly rounding Birk Fell the view in front opens 
up still further. At the «id of the reach "low 
Glencoin " is fully displayed, and the opening of 
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'Glebriddiog shows itself. Between them are the 
lofty Glenridding Screes, the steep side of which, 
<koppiDg to the lake, is thickly clothed with wood, 
except where the beautiful Stybarrow Crag -shows 
itself. AboYC still tower, majestic Helvellyn and 
Catchedicam, while to the L. are the precipices of 
Fatrfidd, and further L. St Sunday Crag, after 
which the slope of Birk Fell on our L. abruptly 
elates the view. It may be felt that at this poiat 
the grandeur of the lake reaches its climax, for, as 
we round .Silver Hill, the beautiful little promon- 
tory helow Birk Fell, and enter the ufper and 
ihinest rtach, Helvellyn and Fairfield disappear. 
The head of the lake is now before us, a scene of 
great beauty and dignity, and which can be seen 
from nowhere so well as from the steamer. Ud- 
Uke the great views of Windermere and Derwent- 
waber, it is a near view mainly, and composed of 
comparatively few features. To the L. the craggy 
side of Place Fell rises from the lake to the height 
of over 2000 ft. Next to it comes a beautiful 
.view of Patterdale, with a vista of mountains 
beyond, of which Caudale Moor is the most pro- 
minent. Further R. the shores of the lake are 
beautifully wooded at the entrance to Grisedale, 
.:wbile above them, quite near at hand, towers St 
iSunday Crag with its 2700 ft. Finally comes the 
•opening of Glenridding, flanked by two massive 
lateral ridges descending from Helvellyn — Birk- 
house Moor, which shows behind it and finally 
' descends to the prettily woodedlittle Hall Bank ( L . ) , 
aad Glenridding Screes on the R., with its wooded 
alopes and Stybarrow Crag. Beautiful though the 
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view IS, it ift somiething of a disappointment that 
HelveDyo should be hidden behind two subordinate 
fells belonging to the same mountain mass. And 
though there are many elements of soft beauty, yet 
so many stem crags and bare hillsides, rising close 
at hand, particularly the steep rocky Place Fell 
and th6 rounded and high-shouldered St Sunday 
Crag, add an element of severity. There arc 
minds to whom this self-restraint on Nature'^ paft 
may s^em a higher type of excellence than the 
abandon with which she has lavished gifts on 
Derwentwater and Windermere. 

3. Descent to the Lake from Dockray, The 
stream forming Aira Force is crossed at Dockray, 
and descends on our R. [Those who are only 
spending the day at Ullswater shoufd'see the force 
before proceeding up the lake.J As we descend, 
both the middle and upper reaches of the lake 
appear simultaneously. Across the niiddle reach 
are seen Long Crag and Sleet Fell, tWe •* dodds *' 
,of Place Fell, with Hallin Fell farther L., and 
between them the valley by which the Martindale 
streams re^h the lake, with the long range of High 
Street as a background. The upper r^ach is most 
beautiful. Oil the far side is Birk Fell with Place 
Fell behind it, the promontory of Silver Hill 
beneath them concealing Patterdale. In the dis- 
tance is Red Screes, iind nearer on the R. St 
Sunday Crag. Nearer still are the ridges descend- 
>ing from Helvellyn, with the openings of the three 
valleys which are separated by them. The wooded 
slope of Glenridding Screes with StybarroW Crag 
gleaming white on its side is noost effective. Much 
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of Glencoin is visible, and Glencoin Park is an 
excellent foreground. Patterdale does not appear 
till after the shore of the lake is reached. 

in. Round the Lake (20 m.). From 

Patterdale there is a good road along the N. bank 
to Pooley Bridge (10 ra.), and a fair road from 
Pooley Bridge to Howtown (4 m.). This the 
cyclist would do well to make a separate excursion 
of, returning by the steamer. Between How- 
town and Patterdale there is only a. footpath (6 
m.)« This must by no means be missed, but it 
may be combined with a walk through Boredale, or 
ani ascent of Place Fell. It is a delightful ramble 
for pecl^stnans down the N. bank as far as Gow- 
barrow Park, but it is hardly worth while going 
further on foot, certainly no further than Hall- 
steads. 

Starting from Patterdale by the road we reach 
the lake immediately. There is just one peep of 
Grisedale L» before the thick-growing trees hide it. 
In one mile the hamlet of Gknridding is reached, 
at the entrance of the valley so-called, up. which 
therie is a good view. R. of the road are the UII9- 
water IJotel, with the steani-boat pier, a comfortable 
Temperapce Hotel, and a row of lodgings. The 
road now enters the thick woods, which clothe the 
steep sides of Glenridding Screes, and soon reaches 
Stybarrow Crag. The white surface of the crag 
itself, gleaming amid its thick setting of trees, is to 
the L. of the road, which runs between! it and the 
lake. , Between road and lake, are some pleasant 
. lowe^ rocks, which a familiar photograph ingeniou^y 
unites with the crag in the background. Walks 
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and seats make the spot one to linger in. This 
narrow defile may be called the Thermopylae of 
Lakeland, for here the statesmen of Patterdale^ 
under a Taliant leader named Mounsey, the first of 
the ^' Kings of Patterdale," repulsed a band of 
marauding Scotch. The woods accompany us as 
far as Glencoin, up which there is a good yiew. 
Note also from this point the view down the 
middle reach. There are few features, but the un- 
broken expanse of 4 m. of water, stretching straight 
away from the eye, gives the same charm as in 
the views down Coniston and up Bassenthwaite. 
Glencoin Park, a pleasant rambling-ground, is now 
L., and a little further we reach the -best place on 
the bank for the yiew of the lake-head. The 
details will be now familiar — Place Fell — Patter- 
dale with Caudale Moor behind — St Sunday Crag 
— the little wooded Hall Bank — and Glenridding 
Screes with Stybarrow Crag below. In the centre 
of the lake is a little gem-like islet. In 3^ m. 
from Patterdale the road to Dockray branches L. 
Directly afterwards we reach the Aira Bed, and 
crossing the bridge turn L. for j^ira Force [] visitors 
are often rowed to this point from the head of the 
lakej. About ^ m. walk up a fascinating dingle 
leads to the Force, one of the most striking lake 
waterfalls, and made accessible by paths and 
bridges. Its descent of about 70 ft. is continuous, 
not broken by an intermediate pool, as at Stock 
Gill and Rydal. When the water is low, it falls 
into the chasm sideways, which has a strange effect. 
On the one side the clifiF is clad with trees, on the 
other with only moss and fern. The fall is the 
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scede of Wordsworth's Somnambulist^ the story of 
which is wholly imaginary, and, written as it was 
when the poet's powers were failing, has hardly 
succeeded in throwing an atmosphere of romance 
roand the spot. A little N. of the beck is Lyulph^s 
Tower^ traditionally the site of the castle of a baron 
called L'ulph, from whom the lake may take its 
name. The present quaint and iyy-mantled build- 
ing is modern. There is nothing to see inside, and 
visitors are requested not to call. 

The road now runs into Gowbarrow Parky a 
beautiful rambling-ground, stretching far up the 
fells. The views of the lake from it are thought 
by some to be even superior to those from Glencoin 
Park. (See illustration, in which the distant fell is 
Red Screes. The views from higher ground are 
still finer.) We are again in Wordsworth's foot- 
steps, for it was on April 15th, 1802, as we learn 
from his sister's diary, that he saw *« beside the 
lake, beneath the trees," the " host of golden 
daffodils " which he has immortalised. Presently 
the road reaches Hallsteadsy whence there is the 
grand view up the middle reach, with Helvellyn 
and Catchedicam rising beyond. The road now 
passes along the less interesting lower reach. The 
hamlet of Watermillock is passed, and there is 
nothing to note till the foot of the lake is reached, 
where we are close to Dunmallety a round wooded 
hill with traces of a camp on its top, ascended by 
Gray and by Charles Dickens. At JPooley Bridge 
we cross the Eamont, the stream which issues from 
the lake, and turn R. at a fork just beyond the 
church. The road soon turns R. again, and 
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keeps by the side of the lake as far as Howtown. 
On the L. rises S worth Fell^ the first considerable 
height of the High Street range, but otherwise 
there are few features of interest. Howtown 
itself (good hotel) is not well placed, since Hallin 
Fell stands directly in front of it, hiding all the 
best points of the view. It is at the entrance to 
Fusedale, the remotest of the four Martindale glens. 
The remainder of the round can only be done 
on foot. There are three ways of continuing at 
this point : ( i ) Take a rough path which diverges 
from the road R. a little after passing How- 
town, and skirts the N. side of Hallin Fell, 
keeping close to the lake; (2) continue on the 
road, which leaves the lake and climbs a little 
between Hallin Fell (R.) and Steel Knotts 
(L.). After passing a church it crosses the 
How Grane Beck^ whence there is a view up 
Rampsgill, the principal of the four Martindale 
glens, which is joined higher up by Bannerdale. 
Continue down the L. bank of the stream to the 
hamlet of Sandwick, close to the lake. On the 
way there is a view up Boredale, the most W. 
of the Martindale glens, and the beck from it is 
crossed. (3) Ascend ^dt/Zm />// (127 1) directly 
from the road (about ^ hour's climb), and descend 
to Sandwick. From the top the lower and middle 
reaches of the lake are displayed. Skiddaw and 
Blencathara are seen N., and S. are the Martindale 
glens, with the fells separating them, and High 
Street beyond (see p. 187). From Sandwick, 
where these routes converge, a path starts S.W. 
along the slope of Sleet Fell, then after crossing 
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the Scalehow Beck, and passing a plantation, de* 
scends to the lakeside. A cascade on the beck 
(L.) is sufficiently seen from the path. The rest 
of the walk is delightful, under the steep aides 
of Long Crag, Birk Fell, and Place Fell, with 
beautiful views up the lake the whole way. When 
walking along Birk Fell note the profusion of silver 
birches, from which the mountain takes its name. 
When the path forks take the upper path (L.),i 
which climbs behind Silver Hill. St Sunday Crag 
now bursts suddenly into view, and the upper reach 
of the lake is fully revealed. The most charming 
features in sight are the lateral valleys which 
appear, one after the other, on the far side of the 
lake. Glencoin is visible for some time. Pre- 
sently Glenridding reveals itself, and shortly after- 
wards Grisedale. Finally there is a grand view up 
Deepdale. When the lake is passed, Patterdale 
is well seen. Continue till Patterdale village is 
<lirectly below, then turn down R. to it, crossing 
the Goldrill Beck by a bridge. 

2. Patterdale and Kirk stone Pass, The 
valley of Patterdale consists of a beautifully green 
lower strath watered by the Goldrill beck, and a wilder 
upper part leading to the Kirkstone Pass. Between 
these two parts lies Brothers* Water. The lower part 
contains the village of Patterdale, ^ m. S. of the lake, 
with a new church, a hotel, and several lodging- 
houses.' It is bounded on the E. by a long craggy 
ridge which descends from High Street, reaching 
its lowest point at the Boredale Hause (1260 ft),, 

^ The two paths run parallel the whole way, but the 
upper is more commanding. 
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inimedittely before it rises into the huge mass of 
Place Fell. On the W. are the ends of the ridges 
which enclose the lateral valley of Deepdale, of 
which a fine view is obtained from the road, with 
the magnificent precipices of Fairfield at its head. 
Close to Brothers' Water the valley divides into 
two parts. The main branch leading to the Kirk- 
stone is a little round the corner R. That to the 
L. soon again subdivides, just above the hamlet of 
Low Hartsop. The branch more to the R. is the 
Thresthwaite glen, the col at the end of whidi 
leads over into Troutbeck. Beyond it rises Thorn** 
thwaite Crag. The L. hand valley, which con- 
tains the large tarn of Hayeswater, is hidden 
behind Gray Crag, the ridge dividing the two 
valleys. On the far side of it rises the prominent 
boss of Rest Dodd. The road turns L. towards 
Thresthwaite for a minute, then turns R. again, 
crosses the beck from it, and at once passes 
Brothers* Watery a cheerless, angular sheet of 
water lying under the wooded spur which separates 
Deepdale from Dovedale. It looks best when 
approached from the N., when High Hartsop 
Dodd and Dove Crag stand behind it, but it luui 
little charm. It is sometimes classed as one of 
the lakes, but it is no larger than many of the 
tarns, and deserves that distinction no more than 
Elterwater, which it somewhat resembles in position^ 
The name is said to have been derived from two 
brothers who were drowned here, but they seem 
as apocryphal as the horse which met with a 
similar fate at Horse Point in Cruramock Water 
(p. 298). 
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The road to the Kirkstone is now straight in 
front, with three fells of remarkable shape ap- 
parently guarding the entrance. All are columnar, 
with rounded tops, and a prominent ridge running 
up the side which faces us. They are all '< dodds." 
The larger one to the L., Low Hartsop Dodd, 
which has been prominent in front for some time, 
is* the N. projection of Caudale Moor. R. of 
the pass is Middle Dodd, or Kelsey Chimney, 
connected with Red Screes, and further R. is 
High Hartsop Dodd, a spur of Little Hart Crag. 
Between these two is the Caiston glen, and R. 
of High Hartsop Dodd is Dovedale, of which a 
beautiful view developes as we commence the 
ascent. The road up the pass is long and straight. 
After the Dodds are passed they are succeeded by 
the steep sides of Caudale Moor L. and Red Screes 
R. After passing the Kirkstone we reach the 
Travellers' Rest, which is not *'the highest 
inhabited house in England " (p* 70). 

3. The lateral valleys. The number and 
Tariety of these on the W. side is one of the 
principal charms of the Ullswater district. They 
are described briefly in order from S« to N. 

(tf) Tie Caiston Gkn is sufficiently seen from 
the Kirkstone Pass, except for those who like to 
walk over it and descend by Scandale to Ambleside 
(see p. 93 for reverse way. No further directions 
are required). 

(h) Dovedale^ the home of Wordsworth's 
** Lucy," ^ is worth a. ramble. Take the road up 

1 She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Reside the springs of Dove. 
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Patterdale till it turns L. just short of Brothers' 
Water. Here take the cart road which goes 
straight on with Brothers' Water L. to Hartsop 
Hall, beyond which ascend the valley, first with the 
beck L., then cross a foot-bridge, and continue 
with the beck R. The lower part of the valley is 
beautifully green and well-wooded. Above it rise 
three prominent knobs of rock called the Stangs, 
on rounding which we reach the wild and desolate 
upper valley, a complete contrast to the lower part. 
The precipitous Dove Crag (2605^ stands grandly 
at the head. It may be readily rounded and 
scaled, but the whole climb through the valley is a 
rough walk, for which ample time should be 
allowed. Dove Crag is a point on the Fairfield 
range, and the view is practically the same (p. 89). 
The returq may be made by Caiston glen or Deep- 
dale, or either of the ridges enclosing these valleys. 
A safe descent may be made into Deepdale from 
the slight depression between Hart Crag and 
Fairfield. 

(r) DeepdaU is also a fine valley. About ^ m. 
S. of Patterdale village take a cart road which 
strikes off R., and after passing Deepdale Hall 
degenerates to a track which ascends with the beck 
on the L. At first Gavel Pike, the E. projection 
of St Sunday Crag, is very prominent R., then the 
end of the valley appears with the frowning pre- 
cipices of Fairfield and Hart Crag, one of the 
grandest rock-views in Lakeland. When the beck 
divides into twO| Fairfield may be climbed by 
taking up either stream. That to the R. leads to 
Peepdale Hause between St Sunday Crag and Cofa 
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Pike ; that to the L. to the depression between 
Hart Crag and Fairfield. 

(J) Grlsedale is the approach to the pass leading 
to Grasmere, and described in Section V. 

(^) Glenriddtng is well seen from the road near 
the Ullswater Hotel. On the N. are Glenridding 
Screes, ending in Glenridding Dodd, and its 
sudden slant downwards to the lake, anlong the 
thick woods which hide Stybarrow Crag. On the 
S. the rid^e between it and Grisedale ends tn the 
well-wooded knoll Hall Bank, behind which the 
bulky form of Birkhouse Moor broadens out, 
standing at the head of the lower part of the valley, 
and effectually shutting out the view of Helvellyn. 
To the N. of Birkhouse Moor the valley is con- 
tracted to a narrow passage, over which appears 
the Raise, a lofty mountain on the main ridge of 
Helvellyn. The beck which descends the valley 
has three sources: Red Tarn under Helvellyn, 
Keppelcove Tarn, by which passes a pony-path to 
Helvellyn, and Greenside Reservoir, by which the 
Sticks Pass runs. From below the upper valley 
looks promising, but it has been utterly spoilt by a 
hideous lead-mine, the greatest outrage on nature 
committed in Lakeland. The polluted beck is 
building up an ugly delta in the lake, which grows 
more conspicuous year by year. 

(/) Glencoin lies I J m. N. of the Ullswater 
Hotel. From the road it is seen to be divided into 
an upper and lower valley by a prominent barrier, 
down which the beck flows by a deep ravine; To 
ascend it enter a track through a gate a little before 
the beck is reached, and continue with the beck oi) 
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the R. The fells will be found to surround the 
upper valley like a miniature amphitheatre. To the 
R. is Hart Side, a bulky projection of the Helvellyn 
range. The path is one of the branches of the 
Sticks Pass, and joins at Greenside Reservoir the 
path coming up Glenridding. 

4. Martindak is a curious out-of-the-way comer 
of the Ullswater district. It is a triangular piece 
of land bounded on the S.W. by the long ridgfe 
which runs from High Street to Place Fell and 
Birk Fell, on the E. by the High Street range^ 
and on the N.W. by the middle reach of the lake. 
It is deeply seamed by four valleys, which run N* 
into the lake near Hallin Fell. These four in Order 
from W. to E. are Boredale, Bannerdale, Rampsgill, 
and Fusedale. The first three of these unite their 
waters and reach the lake W. of Hallin Fell. The 
upper courses of Bannerdale and Ramp^ill are 
separated by the ridge running from Rest Dodd to 
the Nab. Their united stream, called How Grane 
Beck, is separated from Boredale (W.) by Beda 
Head, and from Fusedale (E.) by Steel Knott9. 
Fusedale is the shortest of the valleys^ and reaches 
the lake without joining the rest. The name 
Martindale is sometimes given in a special sense 
to the lower part of Rampsgill, after Bannerdale 
has joined it. These valleys can be adequately 
seen by spending a few hours rambling about How- 
town. They are all straight and narrow, sur- 
rounded by fells, grassy rather than craggy, and 
almost destitute of trees, except the lower part of 
Rampsgill, where there are some woods on the 
p. side. An interest is lent to the Martindale 
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fells by the presence of a herd of wild red deer, 
but to catch a glimpse of them the tourist must be 
sharp-eyed and vigilant. 

It will perhaps be sufficient to describe the walk 
through Boredale only. For the rest, the best 
foot -route to Haweswater is by Fusedale (p. 204) , 
and views down the other three valleys are gained 
during the walk from Patterdale to Mardale 
(p. aoi). 

Patterdale to Howtown hy Boredale (6 m.). 
There are two bridges over the Goldrill beck close 
to Patterdale village. The path to one strikes off 
just beyond the turn of the road near the church ; 
that to the other starts higher up, beyond most of 
the houses. Whichever path is taken turn R. 
when the valley is crossed, and ascend the fell by an 
obvious slanting path, from which there is a beautiful 
view up Patterdale, and across to Deepdale and 
Grisedale. At the top, called Boredale Hause, 
(1260 ft.) the lowest point in the ridge between 
High Street and Place Fell, Boredale is visible 
below, a somewhat barren valley, with Place Fell 
L. and Beda Fell R. Hallin Fell, at its foot, 
shuts out the view of Ullswater. A path leads 
into and down the valley, presently crossing to the 
R« of the beck. For Howtown keep straight 
on, avoiding a turn L. for Sand wick, until the 
How Grane Beck is reached, when turn R., cross 
the beck by a bridge from which there is a view up 
Rampsgill, and continue between Hallin Fell and 
Sleet Fell to Howtown. 

IV. The Ullswater Mountains. i. Hel- 
VBLLYN (31 18). This is the most ascended of 
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the lake mountains. Its great height, only surpassed 
by the Scawfell group, and the romantic interest 
attaching to it, combine to make it a favourite. 
Yet, though it undoubtedly contains some very 
grand features, many of its aspects are monotonous, 
and the view from it, though extensive, is not first- 
rate. 

When viewed from the W. Helvellyn appears 
a long range of mountains, bulky but not craggy, 
and with a tame uniform outline, in which the 
highest point scarcely shows as higher than, the rest 
of the chain. This is the side which the mountain 
turns to the Thirlmere valley, in which the spectator 
is rather struck by the huge mass, the *^ enormous 
mountain-barrier," than by any dignity or grace of 
form. But the Ulls water side amply atones. Here 
is a scene familiar from the well-known poems of 
Wordsworth and Scott. Under the topmost point 
is a "lofty precipice,'* below which is the Red 
Tarn (2356 ft. high), the highest placed in Lake- 
land. The recess in which it lies is formed by two 
narrow and precipitous edges, which stretch out * 
one on each side. That on the S. is the far- 
famed Striding Edge, that on the N. the Swirrel 
Edge, which is ended by the peaked summit of 
Catchedicam. The far side of owirrel Edge falls 
steeply into the hollow in which Keppelcove Tarn 
lies, while the far side of Striding Edge descends 
to Grisedale in precipices, which are continued by 
the main chain of the mountain as far as the top 
of the pass. 

The mountain derives further interest from a 
tragic incident which two poets have though^ 
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worthy to commemorate. In April 1805 Charles 
Gough fell from the precipice of the Striding Edge 
on the side of the Red Tarn. Three months later 
his remains were discovered guarded by his little 
terrier, Foxey, his sole companion at the time.^ 
Later in the year Wordsworth and Scott, with Sir 
Humphrey Davy^ made a special ascent of Helvellyn 
from Patterdale to see the place where the body 
was found. But neither of the poets, as Words* 
worth informs us, was aware that the other was 
writing a poem on the subject. When Wordsworth 
received Scott's poem, he unerringly pointed out 
the most beautiful lines : — 

How long did'st thou think that his silence was slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft did'st thou 
start ? . 

Another beautiful poem of Wordsworth is to a 
girl friend who had ascended the watch-towers of 
Helvellyn for the first time, and whom he bids 
inherit " Alps or Andes, all are thine," 

For the power of hills is on thee, 
As was witnessed through thine eye 
Then, when old Helvellyn won thee 
To confess their majesty. 

1 Canon Rawnsley, in his pamphlet << Gough and his 
Dog," has not only successfully cleared the poor little dog 
from the charge of having preyed on his master's remain s, 
but also vindicated the accuracy of Scott and Wordsworth. 
Scott's point of view in the celebrated first stanza seems 
to have been a boulder below the Swirrel Edge, from which 
he looked across the Red Tarn to the "huge nameless 
focjjs^** probably that at the £. end of the Striding E^e, 
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The mouDtaio should, if possible, be ascended 
from Patterdale* There are three routes. 

(^a) The pony track Jrom Glenridd'tng. This 
goes right up Glenridding to Keppelcove Tarn, 
aYoiding the beck from the Greenside mines (R.), 
and that from the Red Tarn (L.). At the tarn 
it ascends the fell R. and reaches the top via 
Whiteside and the Low Man. This route is 
circuitous, and not recommended to pedestrians. 

(b) By the Striding Edge, From Patterdale 
take the road up Grisedale, and soon after the trees 
stop turn R., cross the beck and valley, and climb 
the fell on the other side to the ridge. From 
Glenridding take the pony track for about \ m., 
then turn L. orer a bridge, and ascend the side of 
Birkhouse Moor, beside a small beck. At the top 
of the ridge the Grisedale track will be joined. 
Keep along the ridge nearly W., and just before 
the Red Tarn appears pass through a gate to the 
ridge to the L. of it. This is the Striding Edge, 
obyiously leading to the shoulder of the mountain. 
It forms the quickest and far the most interesting 
route to the top. Its reputation as dangerous seems 
traceable to Wordsworth, who was induced by 
Scott to climb it, on the occasion lately referred 
to. He, however, did so with reluctance, having 
a horror of precipices and giddy heights, and after- 
wards wrote a description of it calculated to appal 
the heart of all but stout mountaineers. In reality 
the walk is not the least dangerous in fine weather 
to those of ordinary powers. 

(r) By the Swirrel Edge, The foot of the 
Red Tarn must be reached either by the previous 
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route, or by following up the beck from it on the 
R. side the whole way from Glenridding. From 
here a plain path runs up the Swirrel Edge (R.), 
starting under Catchedicam. 

View from the top* The lakes visible are 
Windermere, Esthwaite and Coniston S., and the 
middle and lower reaches of Ullswater E. All 
are too far off for first-rate effect, but the full-length 
view of Coniston, though distant, is very beautiful. 
Besides Red and Keppelcove Tarns, there are 
visible Angle Tarn, above Patterdale, and Harrop 
Tarn on the Armboth Fells. No valleys whatever 
are in sight. But the view is before all one of 
mountains. Its principal feature, as Wordsworth 
well says, is 

A record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield. 

The central position and height of Helvellyn 
allows every mountain of importance in Lakeland 
to be seen from it. S. W. the range of great fells 
begins with the familiar Coniston group. Black 
Combe looks over the Wrynose Pass. Then in 
order are the three prominent mountains of Bow 
Fell, Scawfell Pikes and Great Gable, the latter 
displaying a fine precipitous side to the R. The 
skyline is continued by Kirk Fell, Pillar, Steeple, 
High Stile (flanked by High Crag and Red Pike) 
and Dale Head. Then comes Grasmoor with the 
two long ridges descending from it in the direction 
of Bassenthwaite, on the furthest of which note 
Grisedale Pike. Over the great Bassenthwaite 
depression Solway Firth and the Scotch mountains 
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are seen. N. are Skiddaw and Blencathara, grand 
as usual, seen over the continuation of the HeUellyn 
range ; E. are the Ullswater fells backed by the long 
range of High Street; and nearer S.E. are St Sunday 
Crag, Caudale Moor, Red Screes and Fairfield. 

By walking N.W. to the Low Man (3033) 
Thirlmere is brought into view, with Bassenthwaite 
beyond it, so that six lakes are seen at once. There 
are various ways of descent, of which two may be 
mentioned : ( i ) To walk N. over Whiteside and 
Raise, descending by the Sticks Pass ; (2) to walk 
S. descending by Dolly Waggon to Grisedale Tarn, 
and then back by Grisedale. 

2. The Helvellyn Dodds, The chain of 
Helvellyn stretches over 7 m. from Grisedale Tarn 
nearly to Threlkeld, and comprises eight summits 
over 2700 ft. high. Of these, reckoning from S. 
to N., Dolly Waggon Pike is the first, and Hel- 
vellyn and the Low Man the third and fourth. 
The others in order are Whiteside, Raise, Stybarrow 
Dodd and Great Dodd. To the W. there are no 
lateral ridges, but to the E. besides the mighty 
buttresses of Birkhouse Moor and Glenridding 
Screes there is a third. Hart Side (2481), which 
separates Glen coin from the upper valley of the 
Aira Beck. There is, therefore, abundant scope 
for another ramble on the range after Helvellyn has 
been climbed, and the walk suggested below, ue. 
over Glenridding Screes to Great Dodd, need not 
take the tourist over any ground he has previously 
traversed. The easiest way to Great Dodd is by 
the Sticks Pass, but the following route is more 
interesting. 
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Go about ^ m. up the Glenridding track, and 
then climb steeply to the R. by the depression 
between Glenridding Screes and Glenridding Dodd. 
When at the top turn L., and climb Glenridding 
Screes, The views of Ul is water gained from this 
fell are not so well known as they should be* It 
is very difficult to get a comprehensive view of this 
lake, but from here it is nearly all in sight, and seen 
to great advantage, Glencoin wood forming a 
beautiful foreground. Continuing W. we make a 
slight descent to the Glencoin branch of the 
Sticks Pass, and traverse the slopes of Stybarro*w 
Dodd (2756), which is some distance W. [or the 
Sticks Pass might be ascended some way, and a 
divergence made R. to the top]. We are now on 
the main ridge of Helvellyn, and continue first 
N.W. to Watson's Dodd (2584), and then ascend 
again to Great Dodd (2807), a green rounded 
summit. Skiddaw and Blencathara now rise close 
at hand, and there is a beautiful view over Keswick 
and its vale. Parts of Derwentwater, Bassen- 
thwaite, Ullswater and Thirlmere are seen at the 
same time, only small parts, as it must be confessed. 
The artistic finale of the walk would be to continue 
over White Pike (N.), and descend to Threlkeld. 
Indeed, the walk might be well arranged to start at 
Threlkeld. In returning to Ullswater, it will be 
difficult to avoid traversing again some of the old 
ground. 

3. 5^ Sunday Crag (2756). This moun- 
tain, with its rounded top and steep high shoulder on 
the E. side, is conspicuous in all views of the head 
of Ullswater, and is particularly worth ascending, for" 
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it commands the best view down the lake. 
It may be treated either (a) as a separate 
ascent or (^) as the end of a round including 
Fairfield. 

(a) Take the track up Grisedale for i^m. At 
^e end of the second field, beyond Elmhow Farm, 
there is a barn. Go through a gate L. of it, and 
at once turn L. up the fell, first by a wall, and then 
by a beck in the same line. In a minute or two 
cross the beck, and ascend with it on the R., when 
a grassy sled-track will be discovered, which zig- 
zags right up the fell side. When near the ridge 
do not climb to the highest point, but make for 
a depression just E. of St Sunday Crag, which 
is now^ visible R. A short ^ hr. climb R. now 
lands us on the top. The best view of the lake 
is from a cairn on the N.E. side, somewhat below 
the top. The upper and middle reaches are wholly 
in view, and the bend between them looks lovely. 
Hall Bank is an effective foreground. The lower 
end of Deepdale is also in view from this point, 
and Angle Tarn. From the cairn on the actual 
summit the grandest objects visible are first the 
precipices of Helvellyn, including the Striding Edge, 
and crags which descend into Grisedale, all of 
which are well seen near at hand ; and, secondly, 
the heads of Deepdale and Dovedale, backed by 
the precipices of Fairfield, Hart Crag and Dove 
Crag. Further L. is Red Screes. Between 
Fairfield and Dolly Waggon Pike appear a group 
of distant lofty mountains, the Scawfell group in 
the centre, with Crinkle Crags and Bow Fell L., 
and Great Gable R., the Langdale Pikes below. 
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The PiUar stands up to the R. of Dolly Waggon, 
and Bkncathara is seen over the end of the ndge« 
The fells surrounding Ullswater aiid Patterdale 
will be familiar. 

An interesting descent is made by the ridge. 
After walking more than a mile N.E., a point is 
reached where the ridge descends very steeply to 
BUmara Parky looo ft. below. The park, the 
foot of Patterdale, and the upper reach of the lake, 
combine to fbrm a charming picture. To descend, 
turn L. to the Grisedale side of the fell. After 
taking a little way down the screes, a rough path is 
struck, which first keeps level, and then descends 
steeply, finally passing into a wot>d. Here snodier 
path is struck. Turn R. along it. It first ascends 
a little, then falls into Grisedale less than \ m. from 
its lower end. 

(b) Round Deepdcde by the Fells. This route 
passes, over Fairfield (2865) as well as St Sunday 
Crag, and is the best mountain ramble to be taken 
firom Patterdale. Startup the valley until the beck 
from Deepdale is crossed, when go through the 
next gate R. and ascend,^ first among some trees. 
After leaving these behind, climb to top of the 
ridge, and keep along it the whole way. Dovedale 
i& L., and Deepdale R., and beautiful views are 
gained of both, and of the grand precipices at their 
head. Nevertheless, the ridge is long, and may be 
found somewhat tedious. During the last ascent 
to Hart Cragy the precipices of Helvellyn appear; 
From the top of Hart Crag the Winderttiere 
country suddenly bursts into view. Turn R., and 
little further effort is required to gain the broad, 
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flat top of Fairfield, (For description and riew^ 
•ee p. 88.) 

Betwera Fairfield and St Sunday Crag is a 
narrow rocky ridge, rising at one point to a smaH 
height named Cofa Pike. This gives an interesting 
scramble, but unattended with danger, though some 
descriptions make it worse than the Striding Edge. 
The views of Helvellyn and Fairfield are first'-rate. 
After the rocks are passed the ascent of St Sunday 
Crag is easy. It must be remembered that the best 
view of Ullswater is not from the top, but a little 
way down on the N.E. side. A little beyond the 
top is a depression, from which a direct descent 
may be made into Grisedale. By taking down a 
little in a slanting direction a sled-track will be 
focmd, which should be followed down. When 
near the bottom make for a barn with three trees 
behind it, where the Grisedale track may be most 
easily struck. 

4. Red Screes (2541). To climb the moun- 
tain from Patterdale diverge from the Kirkstone 
Pass road to the Caiston valley, and when the 
col It gained turn L. (See pp. 99-101.) 

J. High Street (2663). Take one o( the 
routes from Patterdale to Mardale, described in 
Section V., and when the ridge of High Street is 
gained turn R., and the top is close. (For de- 
scription and view see p. 21 4.) The return route 
may be by Thomthwaite Crag and Gray Crag, 
or Thornthwaite Crag and the Thresthwatte 
▼alley. 

6. Place Fell (2154) and Birk Fell (1670). 
Fron Patterdale ascend to the Boredale Hause 
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(p. l88)y and turn L. to the top. The view, with 
the exception of Skiddaw and Blencathara, i« 
entirely confined to the UUswater district^ bounded 
E. by High Street, and W. by the Heiveilyn 
and Fairfield ranges. The precipitous side of 
Heiveilyn directly faces us, and is very effective. 
The upper and lower reaches of the lake are in 
view. For Biri Fell keep along the summit 
level almost due N., aiming for the L. of the 
depression where the Scalehow Beck flows. The 
top gives one of the most comprehensive views of 
the lake, which is almost entirely visible. Descend- 
ing by the Scalehow Beck, which has a pretty 
cascade, we strike the path by the side of the 
lake, about ^ m. N. of Sandwick (see p. i8i). 

V. I. Patterdale to Keswick by the Sticks 
Pass (about ii m.). This pass is both laborious 
and dull, and is only recommended to travellers 
who are prevented by bad weather from plimbing 
Heiveilyn or Great Dodd. Start by the road up 
Glenridding, keeping the beck L. the whole way. 
In about i^ m. the beck from the Greenside 
reservoir comes in R., close to the smelting mills. 
Cross it, and shortly afterwards turn R. The 
track zigzags up the fell to the Greenside mine, 
where it re-crosses the beck, and passes round to 
the R. of the reservoir. It is difficult to write 
with patience of the desolation which this mine has 
wrought. The track, now marked at intervals by 
sticks, ascends to the depression between Raise and 
Stybarrow Dodd (2430 ft.) From the summit a 
grand prospect of rells to the W. bursts on the .eye. 
Note that. the track does not descend beside the gill 
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direttly in front, but bears away from it slightly to 
the R. The track here is faint, but presently a 
sheepfold is reached, after which it is plain again, 
and descends with a beck on the R. Thirlmere 
and the vale of St John show well below. At the 
foot cross the beck, and follow a lane past a farm- 
house into the road, where turn L., and in a 
few yards you are in the coach road, 5 m. from 
Keswick. 

2. Patterdale to Grasmere by the Grisedale 
Pass ( about 8m.). [This is more fully described 
the reverse way, p. 155.3 The road from Patter- 
dale to UlUwater crosses' the Grisedale beck shortly 
after passing the church. Here turn L. without 
crossing the bridge, and take a path among trees 
with the beck running in a dingle below. In ^ m. 
the open valley is reached, which is at first green 
and pastoral, but soon the grand precipices of 
Helveliyn and Dolly Waggon appear in front. As 
seen from below these consist of three huge rock- 
masses, with bossy precipices, separated by the 
deep wild combes of Ruthwaite and Nethermost 
Cove. The R. hand one, which is really the 
Striding Edge, does not show so well as the other 
two. The central one is called Eagle Crag. After 
Elmhow Farm (about ij m.) there are tracks for 
some way on both sides of the valley, but it is best 
to keep straight on the L. hand side to the point 
where the valley narrows and turns a Httle L. 
Here cross the beck by a footbridge, and avoiding 
a track R. to a disused lead-mine continue on the 
R. side up to Grisedale Tarn. From the bridge 
the view up the wild upper part of the valley is 
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graody the precipices of St Sunday Cng, G>fa 
Pike and Fairfield riyalliog those opposite them 
pQ the Helvellyn range. 

Cross the heck just below Grisedale Tarn, and 
ascend L. to summit of the pass, between Fairfield 
(L.) and Seat Sandal (R*)* The path winds 
down a long green slope, with the beck some 
distance to the L. Presently it rejoins the beck, 
and runs into a cart road, which reaches the main 
coach road i^ m. from Grasmere. 

5. Patter4cde to Ambleside, The coach road 
to the Kirkstone Pass is described on p; 182, under 
the heading Patierdale* For the 3 m. descent to 
Ambleside see description reverse way, p* 92. A 
more interesting route taken by some coaches is to 
return by Troutbeck and Low Wood. This givet 
first-rate views both of the Troutbeck valley and 
Windermere. For the pedestrian route by Caiston 
glen and Scandale, see pp. 184, 95. 
> 4. Patterdale to Windermere, {a) The coach 
road by Kirkstone Pass has bera fully described 
the reverse way (p. 70). Its striking features, 
Le* Troutbeck and the views of Windermere, are 
seen to best effect in this direction. For descrip- 
tions of Troutbeck and the road between it and 
Windermere see pp. 60, 61. 

(Jf) By Threitjywaite Cove and Troutbed (on 
foot), 13I m. Leave Patterdale by the KLirk- 
4tone road, and take the turn L. to Low Hartsop 
just before reaching Brothers' Water. Direcdy 
you have passed through the hamlet turn R., cross 
Pasture Beck by a bridge, and continue by a track 
up its R. side. When the track stops climb right 
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to the head of the valley (Thresthwahe Cove) 
between Thorddiwaite Crag and Caudale Moor, 
where there is a beautiful View of Ulkwater on the 
one side and Windemiere on the other. Descend 
the other ^de into Troutbeck^ keeping the beck L. 
for most of the way, then cross it to Troutbeck 
Park Farm at the foot of Troutbeck Tongue, 
where a lane will be entered which leads on to 
Troutbeck village. 

(c) By the feik, . The tourist, who Has seen 
the Kirkstone Pass, but not climbed 111 Bell, will 
find this one of the most glorious walks in the 
district. Take the turn to Low H-artsop as in the 
last route, and after passing it keep straight on, 
crossing the beck from Hayeswater, and ascend the 
gill for- about ^: m. further. Then turn R., and 
climb to the lower aummit o^ Gray Crag (2286), 
a steep but not difBcult ascent of about an hour. 
The &ie tarn Hayeswater is seen in a deep recess 
below on the L. Continue on the ridge over the 
higher «ummit (2331) to Thornthwaite Crag, and 
then on to Froswick, 111' Bell and Yoke. (For 
description of these mountains see p. 62.) The 
descent may be made by the Garburn Pass, but it 
is better to make a slanting descent into Troutbeck 
dh'ectly the summit of Yoke is passed. 

4. Patterdale to Mardale (on foot)--(tf) ^ 
jingle Tarn and Kidsiy Pike (7 m.). This toutc 
traverses the length of the ridge stretching from 
Place Fell to High Street. On the R. hand of 
the ridge lies Patterdale, and afterwards the Hayes- 
water Gill ; on the L. the heads of three of the 
four Martindak valleys are passed in succession^ 
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sind views are obtained down them. From Patter- 
dale take the track to Boredale Hause (p. i88), 
and turn R. when cloae to the top. [If Boredale 
has not been seen^ it is as well to continue <|uite to 
the top, but remember that the track which diverges 
R. at the absolute top does not keep the ridge, but 
soon turns L. to Beda Fell. J Continuing along 
the ridge not far from the summit we pass some 
crags called The Pikes, and descend to Angle Tam^ 
which is high-placed (1572), and contains two 
islets. The tarn is left on the R. A wall now 
guides along the ridge some distance, but by 
diverging a little L. a view is gained down Banner^ 
dale. Hayeswater now appears R. Do not climb 
Rest Dodd, the rounded hill L*, but pass well R; 
of it, aiming for a gate in front, at the top of a wall 
which runs up from Eiayeswater. After passing it 
bend a little L., leaving the Knott R., and climb 
to the ridge of High Streeti The view is now 
very fine. Rampsglll is. seen L., and directly in 
front are the spur oi Kidsty Pike (2560) and the 
deep hollow of Riggindale just R. of it, with 
Mardale beyond. Cross to Kidsty Pike, and 
continue along the ridge descending from it till 
it becomes craggy, when leave it and descend R. 
by a long grassy slope in the direction of a |^o^ 
minent fir-wood below. At the bottom cross a 
bridge and pass by a farm-house and through three 
fields to the road, a little short of Mardale church. 
The Dun Bull Inn is ^ m. further. 

[b) By Hayeswater and Kidsty Pike (8 m.). 
Take the Kirkstone road, and turn L. to Low 
Hartsop, just before reaching Brothers' Water. 
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Pass through the hamlet and keep straight on till 
the stream from Hayeswater . is crossed. Then 
ascend the gill nearly to the tarn, which is well 
seen in its narrow, secluded valley between High 
Street and Gray Crag. It is a large tarn, of a 
longer shape than is usual. Re-cross the beck, and 
climb the fell L. by a slanting pathway. When 
near the top of the ridge, make for a gate in a wall 
which runs up the fell from the tarn. Here route 
(a) is joined. 

(c) By Tbresihwaiie Cove, Thomthwatte Crag^ 
ana Nan Bield Pass ( lo m.). For the route to 
Thresthwaite Cove see p. 200. When the head 
of the valley, is reached, a stiflF climb L. beside a 
wall leads to Thornthwaite Crag (p. 64). - Start 
along the summit level of High Street in the 
direction of the highest point, but soon bend R. 
without descending, and keep on the high ground 
round the head of Kentmere. Then descend 
slightly in the direction of Harter Fell, and you 
will reach the top of the Nan Bield Pass (p. 68)* 



CHAPTER Vin 

HAWESWATER 

I. Approaches. Haweswater is the most 
inaccessible of the lakes. It lies well to the 
E. of the district, with its head sunk deep among 
high mountains, over which no carriage rciski runs, 
and where even pedestrians will £nd rough walking.' 
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To the S.£. 18 the high ground connecdng the 
kke moantains with the chain of the Pennine*, 
a desolate region of wild fell and moorland, un- 
relieyed by grandeur or beauty. On the W. the 
lake and its valley are cut off from die Winder- 
mere and UUswater districts by the lofty range 
of High Street, which keeps a height of over 
2000 ft. for 8 consecutive miles, so that the only 
access is over its top. There are indeed two 
passes of hardly inferior altitude — ^the Nan Bield 
and the Gatescarth — which lead from the S. into 
Mardale, the secluded valley at the head of the 
lake, biit they connect with Kentmere and Long 
Sleddale respectively, valleys which require some 
effort to reach from the ordinary tourist tracks. 
And when Mardale is reached, either by these 
passes or over High Street, it must be remembered 
that no real view of the lake is gained from it. 
The rule that a lake should be approached from 
its lower end applies with doubled ^rce to Hawes- 
water. Prom its upper end it appears only a tame 
fore-shortened piece of water. To see it properly 
it must be approached either (i) by a pedestrian 
route over High Street, starting from Howtown, 
or (2) by the one road which enters the lower 
end of the valley from the N. and runs beside 
its W. bank, and so on to Mardale. This road 
can be reached from two or three places, but An 
any case it is necessary to go outside the limits of 
Lakeland. The only place to stay at is the Dun 
Bull Inn in Mardale. 

I. Howtown to Haweswater over the High 
Streetrange (about 5 m. ). This is the one walk 
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»y which Haweswater can be effectively teen with* 

mt going outside Lakeland. Howtown (p. i8i) it 

It the entrance to Fusedale^ the most E. of the 

[four Martindale valleys. Ascend the valley by 

a track which is first R. of the beck, but presently 

crosses to the L. side. The valley is greea and 

pleasant, but somewhat featureless. It is bounded 

L. by part of the High Street range, and separated 

on the R. from Rampsgill by Steel Knotts. At 

the head a stone building is reached, where climb 

the fell L. From the brow of the hill there it 

a fine retrospective view. Helvellyn and Blen- 

cathara look fine, but Ullswater is only represented 

by two strips. At the top of the High Street 

range is found a dreary expanse of level peat-bog, 

about 2IOO ft. high. This has to be croes^ 

without a path, not quite at right angles to the 

oiain ridge, but with rather an inclination to the 

R. In clear weather one cannot go far wrong, 

but this is not a walk for a misty day. Soon the 

lower end of Haweswater is seen in front, and 

marks the direction to be taken. After a time 

the upper end also appears, but takes an elongated 

snake-like appearance, not attractive. After about 

a mile's tramp across the summit-level we reach 

the long deep hollow where the Measand beck 

fk>W8. Do not descend to it at first, but skirt 

the high ground to the L. just above it, till the 

way down is clear to a foot-bridge over the beck, 

on to the road which runs W. of the lake. 

During the descent the views of Haweswater grow 

better and better, and culminate in beauty about 

300 ft. above its level. On the last, slope the 
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Measand beck forms some pleasing cascades. (For 
description of the lake and the road to Mardale, 
which is 2^ m. distant, see Section II.) 

2. Haweswater by road from {a) Pooley 
Bridge (9 m.); (h) Penrith (lojm.); (c) Shap 
(6 m. ) . ( The distances are to the foot of the lake. 
For Mardale Green an extra 4 m. must be added. ) 
These routes will probably not tempt the pedestrian, 
for they are of little interest, but they afford the 
cyclist, who does not mind an occasional rough 
mile, a convenient* approach to a charming lake. 

{a) This route is best adapted for the visitor to 
Ullswater. Pooley Bridge can be reached by 
steamer or by road. The Penrith road must be 
taken for about a mile, after which turn R. up a 
steep and narrow lane, which ascends to a height 
of 853 ft. and then descends to Askbam {^^ m. 
from Pooley Bridge). From the highest point 
Penrith is seen, with Cross Fell behind it. This 
lane certainly is very poor riding, but the rest of 
the road is much better. [Askham is a little W. 
of Lowther Castle, which may be* : visited by a 
detour of about ^ m.] Leave Askham by the S. 
road, which leads through Helton, where turn^L. 
and then through an uninteresting country nearly to 
Bampton. Just before reaching Bampton (s^ m. 
from Askham) turn R. over a bridge. In 2 m. 
more the foot of Haweswater is reached. 

(Jf) The visitor to Keswick will find it con- 
venient to take the train to Penrith (p. 170) and 
then adopt this route. It is also the most in- 
teresting, and the best for cyclists. The first 2^ 
m. from Penrith are S. on the <* Great North 
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Road." At Eamont Bridge ( i m. from Penrith^ 
we cross from Cumberland into Westmoreland. A 
little further Maybrough .and Arthur's Round 
Table (p. 171) are close on the R, [The next 
turn h*9 just past the bridge over the Lowther, 
leads past Brougham Hall to the ruins of Brougham 
Castle — I m. distant — the scene of Wordsworth's 
famous poem.] At 2^ m. Clifton is reached^ 
^here the '^Duke of Cumberland" Inn reminds 
us by its sign that this is the last spot in England 
which has seen fighting. On December 1 3th» 1 745^ 
a skirmish occurred here between the rear guard 
of the retreating army of Charles Edward and the 
pursuing English, an incident woven into JVaverley* 
The church has an £.E. chancel, some good 
woodwork, and the stump of a cross in the church* 
yard. In the village, just after passing the railway 
bridge, turn R. into Lowther Parky through 
which a pleasant road runs for more than 2 m., 
near the Lowther. Lowther Castle^ the seat oi 
the Earl of Lonsdale, is shown to visitors. Those 
who wish to see it can go straight on, but other- 
wise turn R. before reaching it, close to a chunch. 
The road now leaves the park, and by turning R< 
and crossing the Lowther Ashham is soon reached ^ 
5 m. from Penrith. (For the rest of the route 
see (fl).) 

(f ) Shapy though the nearest station to Hawes- 
water, ia not at all a convenient one, since it 
cannot be reached from any other station in Lake- 
land without an awkward change, while the tourist 
who elects to begin his holiday by starting from 
here to Haweswater will have the trouble of 
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despatching his luggage to meet him somewhere 
else. He might, however, do worse than put up 
at Shap for on& or two nights, and devote a daj 
to Hawes water by the route to be described. 
. From Shap station take the N., road till the 
town -ends, when turn L. on to the Bampton road. 
This turns three times in the next half-mile, first 
L., then twice to the R., after which it proceeds ift 
a general N.W. direction. [At the last turn R. 
i track straight on leads to Shap Abbey y ^ m. 
d'istaoty of which one square tower only remains.^ 
At Bampton (4m.) turn L. by the church, fron» 
which it is 2 m. to the foot of Haweswater. 
Routes (n) and (^) are joined about ^ m« S. of 
Bampton. [Pedestrians can shorten this route by 
about 2 m. From Shap Abbey take a foot-path 
E4' of the Lowther to Rosgill, where turn L.» 
cross the Lowther, and take a faint track across the 
common (W. by S.) to the Haweswater Beck, 
which is crossed close to Thorn thwaite Hall, and the 
main road rejoined. The track is hard to find, and 
it would be best to ask for information on the spot.]} 
II. Haweswater is 2 J m. long by nearly 3 fur- 
longs broad. Its maximum depth is 105 ft. It is 
far the highest placed of all the lakes, being 694 ft. 
above sea level. This is natural since it is the 
farthest of all from the sea. In size and shape it 
mach resemblesThirlmere. It is a long, narrow lake, 
deep-set in its valley, and exhibits the same peculiarity 
that Thirl mere did when yet unaltered, of a curious 
narrowing of its breadth about two-thirds of the 
way down. This divides the lake into two almost 
distinct portions, called High Water and Low 
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Water^ tKe first twice as large as the other. Apart 
from this the ahore is but little indented. It curves 
inwards to the E. at both ends, thus giving the 
shape of a not very bent bow, or perhaps of a thin 
wilted leaf. This peculiarity combined with the 
steepness of the fell to the E. makes it difficult to 
see the whole lake in one view. The principal 
tributaries which feed it are the Mardale, Riggin- 
dale and Measaod Becks. Its effluent is the 
Ha wes water Beck, which joins the Lowther at 
Bampton. The Lowther joins the Eamont near 
Brougham Castle, and their united streams flow 
into the Eden. 

In approaching the lake by road it remains 
invisible up to the last moment, and then, from a rise, 
suddenly bursts into view close at hand. The first 
view is of Low Water only, the other part of the 
lake being almost entirely hidden by the promontMy 
which, as it has been explained, separates it into 
two parts. The scene is a harmonions blending of 
wildness with soft beauty. On the R. are the bare 
crags and grass slopes of the High Street range, 
scarcely relieved by a single tree, but on the L. are 
the abundant woods of Naddle Forest, with Walla 
Crag above. The highest part of High Street 
stands as a background with two long ridges sloping 
from it into Mardale. As we descend and traverse 
the shore of the lake, Harter Fell comes gradually 
into view L. of High Street. [Probably the most 
commanding view of the lake is obtained from th< 
low ridge immediately R. It is worth while to 
gain this by passing through a gate R. just b^ore 
the road reaches the level, and climbing diroogh 
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two fields to a small cairn. The view is essentially 
the flame as that got when descending by the 
Measand Beck.] Continuing along the road we 
floon reach the promontory dividing Low from 
High Water, an alluvial delta piled up by the 
agency of the riotous Measand Beck, which here 
descends to the lake by some fine cascades. A 
little further we reach a view up High Water, 
which will amply repay the tourist for any trouble 
he has taken to reach this out-of-the-way region. 
The lake seems to run up into the heart of the 
mountains. At its head stands up Harter Fell, 
showing a fine precipitous side with peaked summit. 
The grandeur of this mountain will surprise those 
who have noticed its flat appearance from the 
Windermere fells. To the L. of it is Branstree, 
and to the R. part of High Street, with its two 
long arms running down effectively into Mardale. 
The nearer and shorter of these ends in the Whelter 
Crags. On the L. the lower wooded fells are as 
beautiful as ever. At the centre of the lake the 
woods are thinner, and effectively mixed with 
bracken, but further on they again grow thick and 
run down to a pretty little tongue of land. 

The road now runs beside the lake to its head, 
passing under the Laythwaite Crags, a projection 
of High Street. Just at the head of the lake a beck 
is crossed, which runs from a combe in the fells, 
at the head of which is Bason Crag. Directly 
the lake is passed it ceases to be mteresdng, but the 
configuration, of Mardale attracts attention. The 
road passes under the Whelter Crags, and soon 
opens up a view of Riggtndaie (R.), an important 
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tributary valley of Mardale, enclosed between the 
two long arms of High Street already mentioned. 
The N. one of these starts with the lofty spur of 
Ktdsty Pihe^ and broadens out at the end into the 
Whelter Crags, which however are separated from the 
Pike itself by the deep cut gill of the Randale Beck. 
The summit of High Street is separated from 
Kidsty Pike by a deep combe at the head of the 
valley. The S. arm, of which the highest point 
is called Rough Crag, is much longer and almost 
divides Mardale in two, entirely cutting off the view 
of its upper part until it has been rounded. We 
soon pass the neat little church, which is worth 
entering to see its woodwork, and turn R. to 
the Dun Bull Inn^ the highest house in the 
valley, a pleasant-looking building. The upper 
part of Mardale is now visible, a valley in many 
respects second only to Wasdale. Both are out of 
the way, difficult of access, and sunk deep in lofty 
mountains. Indeed the mountain passes of Mardale 
are higher even than those of Wasdale, though of 
course its mountains do not bear comparison with 
Scawfell and Great Gable. The emerald-green^ 
meadow strath of Mardale and the fir*-woods at the 
end of Rough Crag give it a picturesqueness which 
Wasdale lacks. To the L. are Branstree and 
Harter Fell, to the R. the long arm of Rough 
Crag, and at the head High Street with the fine 
tarns of Bleawater and Smallwater sheltering under 
its precipices. All these mountains turn their 
steepest sides to the valley. 

III. Round the Lake (8J m.). This walk 
is recommended to the tourist who has come to 
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Mardale by one of the passes, and wishes to see the 
lake. If possible, however, the Jake should be 
approached trom the lower end, as previously stated. 
Starting N. from the Dun Bull take the second 
turning R. This is a rough track, which leads N. 
to the E. shore of the lake, and then keeps close to 
it right to the lower end under the wooded slopes 
which fall steeply to the water^ After the lake is 
passed the issuing beck cannot be crossed for quite 
^ m. The path first bends a little away from the 
beck, then descends just before a tributary beck 
joips it and crosses above a lasher, below which the 
beck forms a pretty cascade. A lane leads into 
the main road, where turn L . The road now may be 
kept back to Mardale, but a good variation gaining 
first-rate views of the lake would be to pass through 
a gate R. just before the top of the rise which hides 
the lake, climb to the top of the low ridge, and walk 
along it till the Measand Beck is reached, by 
which a descent can be made to the road again. 
This route includes all the best view-points as 
already described. 

IV. The Haweswater Mountains. i . Brans- 
tree (2333) ; 2. Harier Fell (2509) ; 3. High 
Street (2663) . Of these three mountains Branstree 
is little remunerative, and High Street more usually 
climbed from Windermere or UUswater. Harter 
Fell may be climbed in an expedition of little more 
than two hours, ascending by way of the Gatescarth 
Pass (p. 217), and descending by the Nan Bield. 
Nevertheless the visitor who has a day to spare 
might do worse than ramble round the Mardale 
leils in the. order above mentioned. On a summer's 
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day he would find ample daylight at its close to 
cycle to Penrith or Shap. The views are somewhat 
circumscribed, bat beautiful. Mardale» with iu 
two lovely tarns, and Haweswater beyond, are eeea 
to much advantage. 

Starting N. from the Dun Bull Hotel take a turn 
R. in a few yards into a lane which soon becomes 
a path, and, bearing slightly L. by a grcMip of fir^ 
trees, admits by a gate to the open fell. Strike 
straight up, first with a beck L., then turning R. 
a little away from it. After passing a ruined hut 
the ridge is reached. Riggindale and Mardale 
look well below, [."^hc rounded fell in front is 
Selside Pike ( 2 1 42) , which might easily be included 
in the round, j For Branstree bear a little R., and 
climb a long grassy slope to the cairn. The whole 
climb is about i hr. The view is disappointing, 
since the flat- topped mountain itself obstructs the 
prospect S. and E., and High Street is a barrier to 
the W. To the N. is a pretty view of the upper 
part of Haweswafter, with the flat*country and Cross 
Fell beyond. We now descend a grass slope 
(S.W.) to the Gatescarth Pass. Harter Fell 
shows its fine side in front, and presently Bleawater 
appears. From near the top of the pass strike up 
Harter Fell till a wire fence is reached,, which will 
guide safely to the top. The first cairn on the 
edge of the precipice is a delightfcJ coign of vantage. 
It seems almost to overhang Mardale, beyond which 
is a very beautiful view of Haweswater. The en- 
circling mountains are well displayed, particularly 
the crags, ridges and hollows of High Street Thft 
dark waters of Bleawater contrast effectively with 
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the lighter bbe of the lake. The lecond cairn it 
nearly ^ m« S.W., and reached by traveriing a 
flat plateau, which is the side of the mountains seen 
from the Windermere feils. From the broad 
summit Wews can be got in different directions. 
To the S. and S.E. are only uninteresting fells, 
bat W. the Troutbeck fells appear dropping sharply 
into Kentmere, with the foot of Windermere L., 
and farther off are several lofty mountains, the 
Coniston and Langdale fells, with Scawfell and 
Great Gable; R^ Screes, Fairfield and Hel- 
▼ellyn nearer ; and Blencathara between High 
Street and Kidsty Pike. Haweswater is now 
almost entirely seen, its graceful curve showing 
well. In descending to the Nan Bield a point can 
be found from which Haweswater, Windermere, 
fileawater, Smallwater, and Kentmere Reservoir 
are in view at once. The descent to and ascent 
from the Nan Bield are short but rocky. Small- 
water shows well close at hand. 

After passing two small cairns bend R., and the 
top of High Street will be easily reached. By 
skirting the edge of the fine precipices which 
descend to Mardale, the fine situation of Bleawater 
tarn, almost enclosed in a deep precipitous basin, 
is well seen. 

High Street is the general name of a remark- 
able long ridge, with a very flat top, and mostly 
with steep sides, which commences with the 
Troutbeck fells of Yoke, 111 Bell and Froswick, 
and then runs northward for many miles, completely 
severing the basins of Ullswater and Haweswater, 
and with no depression low enough to be called a 
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paM. The precipices of this range, and of those 
ramifying from it have a peculiar appearance, being 
marked by parallel bands of vertical fissures. The 
name is due to a Roman road, which runs along 
the summit, but the traces of which are now faint* 
The highest point, which we have now reached, is 
not marked by any cairn, and is difficult to dis- 
cover on the broad flat top. 

The view. Most of Windermere is in sight, 
and the lower end of Haweswater. BJeawater may 
be seen by going to the edge of the cliffs E. To the 
S. are the Troutbeck fells. 111 Bell and Froswick, 
looking like separate conical hills. Then further 
off are Black Combe, the Coniston and Langdale 
Fells, with still further off the Scawfell group. 
Great Gable, the Pillar, and High Stile. Much 
nearer the long range including Red Screes, Fair- 
field and Helyellyn, with St Sunday Crag in front, 
shows its best side. Further N. are Skiddaw, 
Blencathara, and the level country to Cross Fell. 
E. are the fells we have been traversing, Branstree 
and Harter Fell, and just below the ridges i of 
Rough Crag and Kidsty Pike. 

The descent to Mardaie may be either by Kidsty 
Pike or Rough Crag. For the former see p. 202. 
For Rough Crag (2062) take straight E. down 
the fell. The descent is steep and craggy, but 
quite safe and very delightful. At first there are 
splendid views of the crags which descend into the 
deep hollows of Bleawater and Riggindale. The 
steep side of Harter Fell is close the whole way^ 
and for some time Bleawater and Smallwitter are in 
view together. To the N. Haweswater is at first 
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indifferently aeen^ but presently appears to very 
great advantage. The ridge continues steep and 
narrow the whole way, and finally lands us dose to 
the Duo Boll Inn, after crossing the beck by a 
foot-bridge; High Street may also be ascended 
(i) by Kidtty Pike, (2) by the Nan Bield, (3) by 
climbing to Bleawater and thence up to the Rough 
Crag ridge. 

V. Mardak to Shap by Swindah (about 8 
m.). The tourist, who has tome on foot from 
Shap to see Haweswater, may pleasantly vary his 
journey by returning this way. Start N. from the 
Dun Bull and turn R. in a few yards into a lane 
which soon becomes a path, and turning L. crosses 
a beck, and then zigzags up the fell with the beck 
on the R. When the summit level (about 1600 
ft.) is reached, the path becomes faint, but con- 
tiniies for a mile in the same direction (rather more 
E. than N«) with Selside Pike well to the R. 
Presently k turns R. and drops into Swmdak. 
When the main road down the Talley is reached^ 
follow it to the qnaint little church, where cross the 
beck by stepping-stones to the track on the other 
sidtw The riew up die valley to Selside Pike is 
here very pretty. Swindale has many of the chart- 
acteristies of a Lakeland valley, though just Outside 
the magie circle. Continue on the track d6wn the 
valley over dull moorland for about a mile, then 
torn R. at a fork out of the valley. In 3 m. more 
Kdd is reached i m. from Shap sts^ioo. Here 
tnm R...iind take a lane leading S^E. to Thorn^ip, 
coBttnned by a path in the same direction. About 
^ m. beyond Keld turn L. and follow a lane 
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leading N.E.* into the main road close to the 
station. 

2. Mardale to Long Sleddale by the Gatescarth 
Pass. From the l>un Bull take the broad green 
track up the yalley for f m. till it passes through a 
gate and immediately crosses a beck. Here the 
Gatescarth cart road turns L. and climbs the fell 
at once, keeping the beck just mentioned on the 
L. nearly the whole way up. To the R. are 
the precipices of Harter Fell ; to the L. the 
smoother slopes of Branstree. The height of 
the pass is 1950 ft. Soon after passing the top 
Long Sleddale appears in front, framed in the crags 
through which the track descends. This valley is 
so remote that it is seldom visited, and it is perhaps 
doubtful whkher it should be considered part of 
Lakeland or not. It is narrow and remarkably 
straight, with a well-cultivated strath, and some fine 
crags at the upper end. The tourist may either 
walk down it to Kendal (15 m. from Mardale), or 
turn R. at Sad Gill, the highest farm-house, and 
cross into Kentmere, and thence to Windermere by 
the Garbum Pass. 

3. Mardale to Windermere by the Nan Bield 
and Garbum Passes (13 m.J. (For full de- 
scription see reverse route, p. 06.) Take the broad 
green track up the valley till at | m. it passes through 
a gate. Here the Gatescarth cart road turns L. 
For the Nan Bield bend round the wall, and cross 
to a direction-cairn straight ahead, beyond which 
the path is plain, ascending the valley L. The 
two becks in front descend from Smallwater and 
Bleawater respectively. The path ascends to the 
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beck on the L., from Small water. When the 
tarn is reached keep it on the L., but take care to 
bend well round it to the L., since the Nan Bield 
depression, which is not a plain one, is directly S. 
from here. [The shortest way of reaching 
Windermere or Ambleside from the tarn is to 
climb straight ahead and take the fell route by 
111 Bell for Windermere, by Caudale Moor for 
Ambleside. 3 From the top (20J0 ft.) there is 
little view. After the steep part of the descent the 
track keeps for a long way on the fell-side before 
dipping into Kentmere. At a little hamlet further 
on, a road is entered leading down the L. side of 
the valley. Keep to this until the bridge, close 
to the church, which cross, and re-ascend the 
valley a little. The first turn L. leads to 
Kentmere Hall, the second is the Garbum Pass, 
which will lead to Troutbeck without a possibility 
of error. 

4. Mardale to Ulkwater by Kidsty Pike (7 or 
8m.). (For full description see reverse route, p. 
201.) From the Dun Bull take the road past 
the church, and cross the bridge over the Riggindale 
beck. Turn L. at once through gate, and cross 
three fields to a farm-house. Directly afterwards 
cross the Randale Beck, and ascend the slope to 
the R. in a slanting direction. There is no path, 
but Kidsty Pike is quite plain ahead, and the ridge 
leading to it has to be gained. Aim for the crags 
at end of the ridge, but when near them leave them 
a little R., scale the ridge, and on to the summit of 
Kidsty Pike (2560). Continue in the same 
direction (W.) till the main High Street ridge is 
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attained. CommeDce the descent, still keeping 
W., but bending a little R. round The Knott, and 
then a little L. to a gate. Here the tourist may 
(^i) turn L. and descend to the foot of Hayes- 
water, and then by Low Hartsop into the Patter- 
dale road $ (b) keep along the ridge, with Rest 
Dodd on the R., and passing by Angle Tarn to 
Boredale Hause. The direction of this ridge- 
walk is N.W. the whole way. After pasnng 
Angle Tarn keep well to the L. of the ridge, with 
Patterdale below. From Boredale Hau^e descend 
L. to Patterdale. 

5. Mardale to Howtown by Ft^edale. (T^** 
route is best uken the other way, p. 204.) Take 
the road W. of the lake for 2 J m. Turn L. just 
before the bridge over Measand Beck, and follow 
up its L. side till above the cascades, when a foot- 
bridge appears. Cross it and climb the ridge on the 
far side (R.), then cross the flat plateau beyond for 
more than a mile, bearing rather R. in so doing, 
and drop down into the upper end of Fusedale, 
the farthest N. of the Martindale glens. The 
only mistake possible would be to keep too much 
L. and drop into Rampsgill, which would merely 
prolong the walk a little. Fusedale must be 
followed right down to its end, where Howtown 
will be found close to UJlswater. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DERWENTWATER ( I ) KESWICK 

I. Approaches. The Derwentwater region is 
praetically always approached by Keswick , which is 
the natural centre of the N. part of Lakeland, as 
Ambleside is of the S. part. It is approached by rail- 
way by the Penrith, Keswick and Cockermouth branch 
of the L. & N.W.R. Penrith may be reached 
either by the main line of the North Western, or 
by a branch line of the Midland from Appleby. 
Those who havie visited the S. part of Lakeland 
first will almost certainly reach Keswick by the 
coach from Windermere, Ambleside, or Grasmere. 
I. Keswick by railway from Penrith ( i8 m.). 
At Penrith (sec p. 170) the traveller has to 
change. Soon after starting there is a view (L.) 
of the Ullswater fells, including Helvellyn. The 
railway now makes a wide bend, and, after passing 
the station at Blencowe, gives a beautiful view (R-) 
right through the gates of Lakeland, between which 
we are about to pass. These lie between Blencathara 
(R.) and White Pike (L.), one of the HelveDyn 
Dodds, ih front of which stands Mell Fell, looking 
like its double. Behind appears a grand cluster 
of fells, including Grasmoor and Grisedale Pike. 
The next two stations are Pen ruddock and Trout- 
beck, the latter situated at the top of a desolate lime- 
stone moor. In about 3 m. more we pass through 
the gates just mentioned, and at Threlkeld station 
have Blencathara well displayed (R*), and a view 
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lip the vale of St John (L.). We ffext enter the 
valley of the beautiful Greta, the stream which twists 
among fir woods at the foot of Latrigg. Good 
Tiews of the stream are obtained at the numerous 
places where the railway crosses it. Keswick is the 
next station. 

2. Windermere or Bowness to Keswick (coach 
road). (It seems best to append a short con* 
nee ted account of a coach road, which so many 
traveL Portions of it are described more at length 
on pp. 56^ 9I9 1 59, 169^ and the visitor who wishes 
to understand the scenery should also read the de<« 
scriptions of Ambleside and the Rotha valley, p. 76^ 
Rydal and Grasmere, p. 140, and Thirlmere, 
p. 161.) 

The roads from Bowness and Windermere join 
a little before Troutbeck Bridge. Good views 
of the head of the lake are obtained, the best 
perhaps being from Low Wood Hotel. In 1 m» 
^rther Waterhead is passed, the pier from which 
the steamers start. The road now passes through 
Ambleside and up the Rotha valley, which has 
for some time been well in view. In i^ m. 
more it turns sharply, and passes between Rydal 
Water and Nab Scar. Soon after leaving Rydal 
there is another sharp turn, and Grasmere Vale 
is entered, with the lake close by on the L. 
The most direct route keeps to the R. of the 
valley the whole way, under the slopes of Fair- 
field \ but the divergence through the village is 
often made on purpose to view the church and 
Wordsworth's grave. The road next ascends to 
the head of the valley, and crosses the Dunmail 
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Raise Pass (782^ between Seat Sandal (R.) 
and Steel Fell (L.). Daring the ascent the rocks 
on the top of Helm Crag (L.) are yery interesting 
(p. 1 52) . From the summit of the pass Thirlmere 
is seen ahead, and, after passing Wythburn with its 
small church, we pass either by the E. or W. 
shore of the lake, traversing its whole length between 
Helvellyn (R.) and Armboth Fells (L.). The 
road on the £• side presently diverges into the 
head of the vale of St John, where note the Castle 
Rock. Then it leaves the valley L. and crosses 
into the uninteresting Naddle valley, where it is 
joined by the road which traversed the W. side of 
Thirlmere. Then we climb to the low summit of 
Castlerigg, from which a grand view of Derwent- 
water and the surrounding fells bursts on the eye. 
i^ m. descent now brings us to Keswick. 

II. 1. Keswick, the most important town in 
Lakeland, is not beautifsl in itself, and hardly 
allows a glimpse of the glorious Derwentwater 
scenery, which surrounds it, to be seen from its 
streets. Yet its convenient central position, and 
the number of coachies which start from it, will 
always make it a favourite residence for visitors. 
The plan of the town is simple. Starting at the 
bridge over the Greta at the N.W. end, one long 
street called Main Street runs S.E., breaking at 
the lower end into three shorter ones, the com* 
mencement of roads which diverge E. to Penrith, 
S.E. to Ambleside and Windermere, and S. to 
Borrowdale. The railway station is on a road 
which runs into the Penrith road on the N. side. 
The new church, with prominent spire, St John's, 
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U really a chapel of ease to the parish chnrch, which 
is at Crostlywaitey A m. N.W. of the town. (See 
later.) Greta Haii^ first the residence of Coleridge, 
then for 40 years that of Southey, is a somewhat 
ugly house, which stands on rising ground, some 
distance E. of the Greta bridge. Near the bridge 
also are the Pencil Factories, When plumbago was 
obtained from a mine near Seathwaite, in Borrow- 
dale, Keswick was famous for its manufacture of 
black lead pencils. The mine is now closed, since 
an inferior foreign plumbago has been found when 
compressed to be equally serviceable. The factories^ 
however, still drive a brisk trade, and apparently, if 
we may judge by their own advertisement boards, 
include among their duties the providing of recrea- 
tion for visitors on a wet day. Other similar 
resources are the three Models of the Lake District 
— one, Flintoft's, at the lodge in Fit% Park^ the 
recreation ground lately opened on the banks of the 
Greta ; the others at Mayson's and Abraham's, the 
photographers, whose collections of lake views are 
worth seeing, as are also those at Pettit's Picture 
Gallery. 

2. Derwentwater is 2*87 m. long, and i*2i 
m. broad. It is the broadest of the lakes, 
Windermere being the only other one which ap- 
proaches the maximum breadth of a mile. Thus 
it is far less elongated than the other large lakes, 
its length being less than three times its breadth, 
whereas, in the case of Windermere, Ullswater and 
Coniston, the length is quite ten times the breadth. 
It is the third lake in size, but Bassenthwaite is 
equal in area, and Coniston very little smaller. It is 
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244 ft. above sea-level, beipg, except Bassenthwaite, 
the lowest situated lake of those which face N. 
Those which face S. have a lower elevation, as they 
are nearer to the sea, and lie in a flatter country. - 
Derwentwater is one of the shallowest of the lakes, 
having a maximum depth of 72 ft., and an average 
depth of only 18 ft. To this one is tempted to 
ascribe its beautiful islands ; but it should be noticed 
that the equally shallow Bassenthwaite has none. 

. For seeing the lake at its best there is an ideal 
view«point in Castle Head (529 ft.), about ^ m. 
S. of Keswick. Leave the town by the S. road, 
avoiding a turn R., and directly the houses are 
passed. Castle Head is prominent, rising L. of the 
road. It is supposed to be the plug of one of the 
volcanoes which formed the Borrowdale series of 
strata. Enter by a wicket-gate, and climb for 
about five minutes through thick wooda. There is 
here no gradual revelation as for Windermere and 
UUswater. Directly we step out upon the rock** 
platform at the top, the whole enchanting scene is 
before our eyes. It is probable that all who pay 
Lakeland only one visit will bear away the 
impression that Derwentwater is far the loveliest of 
the lakes. But this opinion may be modified by a 
fuller acquaintance with the other lakes. If the one 
element to be considered were beauty,. Derwent*. 
water might perhaps claim the pre-eminence. But 
when grandeur also is taken into account, Winder- 
mere and UUswater assert a formidable rivalry, and 
most will find a decision difficult. Whatever may 
be judged on these debatable points, the scene 
before us is of surpassing loveliness. The ; only 
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fault that a hypercritical spirit could suggest is that 
Derwentwater is a little too faultless, a little too 
much like a beauty always in full dress. 

The central gem is Derwentwater itself, which is 
more of an oval shape than the other lakes, but 
a highly irregular oval, broken by many a promontory 
and bay, while on its surface lie four charmingly* 
wooded little islands. The circle of fells in which 
the lake lies as in a basin is distinguished by a 
wonderful variety. Nature here seems to have 
blended together all the different ways in which 
hillsides can be made attractive. The principal 
charm is in the nearer fells. Distant mountains 
are not wanting, visible at the end of long yalleys, 
but they do not play such an important part as in 
the Windermere views. An indicator, showing 
the direction of all the mountains visible, is placed 
on the top of the hill. The circle commences on 
our L. with Walla Crag, a precipitous line of cliff 
descending steeply to Great Wood, the luxuriant 
growth of which covers all the ground as far as the 
lake. Beyond it is Falcon Crag, a dark solitary 
rock on a treeless slope. Soon afterwards the trees 
begin again, and cover the whole S.E. shore of 
the lake up to another line of perpendicular clif&, 
which terminate in the two bold peaks of Gowder 
Crag and Shepherd's Crag, between which is the 
ravine of Lodore. Next, standing back a little 
from the head of the lake, is a beautiful cluster 
of jagged and irregular rocky hills, the highest point 
of which is called Brund Fell. Though compara** 
tively low in height, this group adds much to the 
view. R. of it the little conical Castle Qrag 
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apparently shuts in the entrance to Borrowdale, and 
prevents it from being seen. Surrounding the head 
of Borrowdaie are the rugged Glaramara, and in 
the distance Hanging Knott and Great End, with 
Scawfell Pikes and Scawfell showing still further 
off (R). Beyond Borrowdaie are Eel Crags, 
Maiden Moor, and Cat Bells, the last-mentioned 
mountain sloping to the far shore of the lake. All 
the mountains so far mentioned, except the last two, 
are of the rugged character peculiar to the S. part 
of the district. But these two, in common with all 
the mountains W. and N. of the lake, exhibit a 
change to the Skiddaw slate formation, characterised 
by smooth grassy slopes, and finely-cut conical 
peaks. N. of Catbells the shore of the lake is flat, 
with the exception of the low Silver Hill, close to 
its shores, and the scarcely higher Swinside, behind 
it. This part of the shore is most beautifully 
wooded, as far as Portinscale at the N.W. corner. 
A little distance behind these hills the Newlands 
valley runs from S. to N., which, though only 
separated from the lake by low ground, does not 
fall to it, but to Bassenthwaite. The mountains 
which bound this valley on the far side form an 
important part of the panorama. Over the Cat 
Bells appear the summits of Hindscarth and 
Robinson. Then comes the gap of the Buttermere 
Hause Pass, beyond which are in view the Butter- 
mere heights of High Stile and Red Pike. Further 
N. is the Grasmoor group, a remarkable cluster 
of conical peaks. The flat-topped Grasmoor itself 
is not visible, but the long arms which it sends 
down to the vale of Newlands are well seen, 
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encloBing the smaller Coledale valley. The S, 
arm descends by a series of stepping-stoDes, the 
most prominent of which is Causey Pike, the conical 
top of which is interrupted on the S. side by a 
curious knob. On the N. arm there rises the grand 
cone of Grisedale Pike. Beyond it and separated 
from it by the Whinlatter Pass are the lower 
Whiolatter Fells; then come Lord's Seat and 
Barf, standing on the shores of Bassenthwaite. 
Bassenthwaite lake itself is seen, but not to 
adyaQtage» beyond the flat strath between the lakes, 
called the vale of Keswick, over which there 
towers (R.) the gigantic "double front" of 
Skidd^w, monarch of the scene, flanked by its 
dependencies Carl Side, Ullock Pike, and the 
smaller Dodd L.; Jenkin Hill and Lonscale 
Fell R.; and with the smaller height, Latrigg, in 
front. E. of Skiddaw is Blencathara, which in so 
many views seems to help Skiddaw in the task of 
shutting in Lakeland to the N., but the view of it 
here is interfered with by trees. Running in front 
of these two mountains is the Greta valley, to the 
R. of the upper part of which appear the two most 
N. heights on the Helvellyn range, i.e. White Pike 
and Great Dodd, thus completing the panorama. 

IIL I. Friar* s Crag and a row on Der* 
wentwater. Leave Keswick by the S. road, 
but before clearing the houses turn R. down Lake 
Side Road, which bends S. and leads to the crag 
in about ^ m., first passing the boat landings. The 
crag may also be reached from Castle Head by a 
path diverging W. from the road & little S. of it, 
and passing through the Cockshot woods. Friar's 
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Crag 18 a low fir-covered rock-promontory^ which 
jat8 into the lake. It is often photographed, hot 
in truth it is only one of many beautiful points on 
the lake. But as a yiew-point it is unsurpassed. 
Ruskin considered it ''one of the three or four 
most beautiful views in Europe." There is now a 
stone pillar on the crag with a bronze medallion 
head of Ruskin, and these words of his beneath : 
" The first thing which I remember as an event in 
life was being taken by my nurse to the brow of 
Friar's Crag on Derwentwater." The view is 
nearly the same as from Castle Head and hardly 
less extensive, a few only <^ the distant mountains 
being lost. Thus Scawfell Pikes is visible but not 
Scawfell; Hindscarth and Robinson have disap- 
peared, also Great Dodd; and Bassenthwaite is 
not seen. A comparison of these two views sug- 
gests the difficult question whether a sheet of water 
looks best from its margin or from a few hundred 
feet above it. 

Hardly any occupation can be considered more 
delightful than rowing on Derwentwater with abun- 
dant leisure. No directions are necessary, for every 
little bay and promontory is most charming, and the 
shifting positions of the circle of fells a constant 
pleasure. Of the four little gem-like islands, with 
their trim banks, which lie in the N. part of the 
lake, one, Derwent Island^ is private, but the other 
three can be visited. Two have interesting histories 
attached to them. Lord*s Island contained the 
mansion of the Earls of Derwentwater. When 
James, the third earl, had been executed for his 
part in the rebellion of 1 7 1 5, his widowed countess 
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Yuited the island^ but was compelled to fly from the 
earl't teDants,^ who (believing that he had joined 
the rebellion at her instigation) were deeply incensed 
with her. There is a tradition that in her flight 
she climbed the Lady's Rake on Walla Crag. 

St Herherfs Island is traditionally the abode of 
St Herbert, a friend and follower of St Cuthbert» 
in the seventh century, who is said to hare died at 
the same day and hour as that saint. Wordsworth 
has written a beautiful sonnet on the subject. - The 
few ruined stones surrounding a circular hollow may 
belong to a memorial chapel, which in 1374 was 
built on the traditional site of the saint's cell, but 
another tradition refers them to a <^ bogus hermi- 
tage'' erected last century. The fourth island^ 
Rampsbohne^ is smaller. 

The lake is fed almost entirely by the river 
Derwent, which enters at its head and leaves it 
near Portinscale. The only other considerable 
streams are those which form the Barrow and 
Lodore cascades. Near the point where the 
Derwent enters a ^^Hoating Island** occasionally 
makes its appearance. It is probably caused by the 
roots and leaves of water-plants, which in a dry 
season, buoyed up by gas, sometimes reach the 
surface. 

2. Crosthwaite Church (l m.). Leave 

Keswick by the N. W. road and the church is straight 
ahead. It is the only one of real interest in Lake<- 

1 This seems the more probable version of the story. 
It is so told in Dilston Hall, by W. S. Gibson, which a 
writer in the National Dictionary of Biography calls « a 
careful piece of family history." 
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bod. It is dedicated to St Keotigern, whose 
Scotch name is St Muogo, and who, according to 
legend, founded a church here in 553 a.d. The 
present church, perhaps the sixth built on the site, 
is very late Tudor in style, and said to have been 
built in 1 553 a.d., a curious coincidence if authentic. 
It contains a remarkable Perp. font, octagonal in 
shape, to the memory of Thomas de Eskehead, a 
▼icar in the fourteenth century. Note also (i) 
sonie remains of stained glass, (2) monument to Sir 
John RatclifFe, 1529, with restored brasses, (3) 
defaced monument of a noerchant ( fifteenth ^ntury^, 
(4) stoup which is underneath a pew on S. wall, 
near S.E. window, (5) new reredos, worked in 
the Keswick Art School, (6) recumbent efligy of 
Southey, with the well - known inscription by 
Wordsworth ending : — 

His joys/ his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
Prom Skiddaw's top ; but he to heaven was vowed 
Through a long life and pure : and Christian faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death. 

Southey's grave is in the churchyard at N.W. 
corner of the church. It is a plain square tomb 
recording that he was <* for 40 years a resident in 
this parish.'' Mrs Lynn Linton is also, buried 
here. 

3. The " Terrtue " Walk (a round of about 5 m. 
— ^fair road for cyclists). Southey considered that 
this walk gave the best general viewof Derwentwater. 
It is, moreover, the only walk worth taking in the 
vale of Keswick. This vale is the flat strath 
between the two lakes, and as it is comparatively 
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treeless, and marshy at the N. end, it does not 
deserve the praises which sometimes have been 
showered on it. Leave Keswick by the.N^W. 
road, take the first turn R., and when the road 
.forks after crossing the railway turn L. In 
another mile a guide-post directs R. to Millbeck, 
where turn R. again. We are now on the " Terrace 
Road'' beloved by Southey, which runs; between 
the hamlets of Millbeck and Applethwaite at the 
foot of Skiddaw. At the sight of the ruined mill 
we may recall with amusement a passage in Southey's 
ColioquUsySLVid the tremendous sledge-hammer which 
Macaulay brought down upon it.. The view is g0ad»' 
and shows well the mountains surrounding Derwentr 
water, but the lake itee]f is foreshortened, and the 
vale of Keswick hardly a worthy foreground. 
Besides some of the mountains stand too far away 
from the lake, particularly the Grasmoor group. 
Nearly all the mountains already mentioned {p, 2%$)- 
are in view, and in addition Bleaberry Fell, High 
Seat, and High Raise (to the X..). Great End 
and Scawfell Pikes do not come into the view till 
we are near Applethwaite. At Appjethwaite do 
not turn R., but keep on nearly in the same direc- 
tion, and return by 0.rmath watte. , , . 

4. The Druids* Circle (if m<)^ Leave 

Keswick by the Penrith road, and in about a mile take 
the second turning R. (a guide-post clearly sh6w8 
the route). The rest of the way is up hill. At the 
very top turn R. by a gate into a field, and the atone 
circle is before you. The effect is most impressive. 
Though it is so near Keswick hardly a sign appears 
of the presence of man, and wj6 are alone on the 
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green bill -top with this old-world mooument, 
girdled by the solemn watching forms of the eternal 
hills, among which are Helyellyn, Skiddaw and 
Blencathara. The outer circle contains thirty-eight 
stones^ and there is to the £. of it a smaller inside 
ringy or rather an irregular parallelogram, containing 
ten stones more. The highest one is about 8 ft« 
high, and others are about 6 ft. (Of course the 
word *• Druid " implies no theory. • The prevailing 
opinion at present is that these stone circles are 
Neolithic sepulchres.) 

5* Round the Lake (9 m. — road the whole way ) . 
ThisJs a most delightful walk or ride, since Der- 
wentwater has the happy attribute of looking well 
from nearly every point of view. No point on the 
road, however, is equal to the view-points already 
described. Leaving Keswick by the S. road we soon 
pass Castle Head (L.), and obtain beautiful views 
of the lake and the mountains beyond it. Then we 
drop into Great Woodj at the foot of Walla Crag, 
a charming place when the sunlight glints through 
the leaves. After leaving the wood the road runs by 
the margin of the lake. We next pass Falcon 
Crag and come to Barrow House, just after the 
turn (L.) to Ashness Bridge (2m.). At the 
Lodge we can obtain a guide to Barrow FaUs^ 
which are just behind the house. The falls are 
high, quite 100 ft. or more. The effect is some- 
thing like Rydal Upper Fall, only on a larger scale. 
There is first the unbroken leap of the stream into 
a pool, then below it a long broken cascade. The 
wholb is well set in wood and rock, but not so 
prettily as at Rydal. 
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In front of the Lodge there is a ]anding-8tage^ 
which gives, a very good view of the lake, with 
Skiddaw as a background. The road now keeps 
near the margin amid thick foliage, at the foot of 
the Ashness precipices, and soon reaches Lodore 

f3 m.).. The falls are just behind the hotel 
entrance 3d. )• The chasm is perfectly magnifi- 
cent, a steep descent of 100 ft. between two 
wooded cliffs which rise high above it, Gowder 
Crag (L.) and Shepherd's Crag (R.). But in 
dry weather what little water there is is hardly 
perceptible among the great boulders which form 
the bed of the stream. Falls strictly speaking there 
are none. To see the falls properly the visitor 
must come in wet weather, which, if he stays any 
time at Keswick, he will probably be able to do. 
Then "the water comes down" more after the 
style described by Southey, roaring and tumbling 
over the boulders in a jumble of cascades. After 
heavy rains the white foam of the falling waters is 
clearly seen from Keswick. 

A little farther the Borrowdale Hotel is passed. 
The view down the lake from here is a poor one, 
since the marshy ground at its head occupies too 
much space in the picture. The road now pro- 
ceeds nearly S., with the Derwent on the R. A 
steep rock in front, one of the lower parts, of Grange 
Fell, seems able to completely bar our way into 
Borrowdale, without assistance from Castle Crag. 
This point is turned at Grange (4^ m.), where we 
cross the Derwent by a bridge of two arches. 
Note the clearness of the stream. For the next 
mile the lake is not seen, but there are beautiful 
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views of the fells across the valley, with Bleaberry 
Fell and High Seat above them. At Manesty the 
old grass-grown road diverges L. along the slope 
of Catbells. The pedestrian should take this, but 
the lower road is just as beautifuL For the next 
i^ ro. it is a charming terrace-road about ^jo ft. 
above the lake, of which it commands exquisite 
views. Note the three charming promontories at 
S.W. corner of lake. The BrandUhovj Estate 
below has been lately purchased for the nation by 
the National Trust. One excellent result is that 
the d6bris of the lead mine, the one blot on 
Derwentwater's beauty, will soon be an ugly 
memory of the past. Presently woods border the 
road, but they intercept the view but little. At 
the N. end of Catbells the road descends steeply, 
then turning away from the lake it joins the New- 
lands road, and proceeds between Swinside (L.) 
and Silver Hill (R.) to Portinscale. The thick 
trees about Silver Hill shut out all further views 
of the lake. At Portinscale turn R. and cross the 
Derwent. Keswick is now about i m. distant* 

[From the end of Catbells a rather complicated 
path (R.) leads through the woods to near Portin- 
scale (v. p. 251).] 

6. Walla Crag and Falcon Crag (about 6m.). 
All the lower fells which surround Derwentwater 
are worth ascending, for all give good views of the 
lake. Ascend the Ambleside road for over a mile, 
and after passing the old toll-gate take the f]r$t lane 
leading R. This passes two or three farm-houses, 
at the last of which (Rakefoot) it crosses a beck, 
and becomes a track which ascends first keeping 
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the beck L., then bending slightly R. beside a 
wall, which presently leads to the top of the crag. 
At the highest point a stile will be found leading 
to the edge of the precipice. The top used to be 
fringed with fir-trees, but nearly all have been 
recently blown down. Their place is largely taken 
by numerous notice-boards,- informing the visitor 
what he may or may not do. The view over 
Derwentwater is particularly attractive, nnce Great 
Wood makes a beautiful foreground, and the islands 
are close below. A short pth S. leads to the 
Lady*s Rake^ the steep gully by which Lady 
Derwentwater is said to have climbed. Re-crbss 
the stile and turn S. A ravine named Cat Gill 
lies between us and Falcon Crag, fiy this ravine 
Southey used to ascend Walla Crag, as he describes 
in the sixth of his Colloquies, For Falcon Crag 
cross the gill near its head, and the way to the 
Crag is obvious. It is of bare rock, and forms 
another glorious view-point for the lake. Con- 
tinuing along the fell-side we presently drop into 
the Ashness road, a little above the point where it 
diverges, and 2^ m. from Keswick. [This walk 
may be combined with the next, but neither should 
be hurried.] 

7. Ashness Bridge , High Lodore^and Watend- 
lath (12^ to 14m. round ) . Next to the Butter- 
mere excursion to be presently described there is na 
walk from Keswick more to be recommended than 
this. A long summer day should be devoted to it, sa 
that it may be done leisurely, with a determination 
to miss none of the view-points, and time to linger 
over the best bits. It is 5 m. to Watendlatli, to 
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which the divergence to High Lodore will not 
certainly add more than a mile. From Watendlath 
it is 8 m. to Keswick via Rosthwaite, but a short 
cut may be made at one point. (The omnibuses 
which run from Keswick to the Borrowdale Hotel 
— 6d. each way — ^will be found convenient. ) 

About 2 m. from Keswick on the Borrowdale 
road the Watendlath cart track diverges L. through 
a gate. [It is worth while to climb a path L. 
almost immediately, for a few hundred feet, to a 
crag where an ash-tree grows. From here is the 
first of the series of views of Derwentwater, which 
make this route so lovely. The path we are on 
leads to Falcon Crag.^ Returning to the track, 
we climb ^ m. to Ashnets Bridge^ a rude erection 
over the stream which a little lower makes the 
Barrow falls* Here is a celebrated view. The 
lower half of the lake, with its islands, is framed 
between Falcon Crag and the Barrow woods*. 
Beyond it are Keswick, Skiddaw and Bassen- 
thwaite. Crossing the bridge the track turns into a 
wood, passing two gates. Just after the second 
gate turn R. off the track, and following a very 
fiiint pathway, which soon bends slightly L., and 
ascends the whole way, you will reach a seat on 
the edge of the cliff. [The path is so faint that 
perhaps it would be wiser to keep to the main track 
until the return pathway from the view-point strikes 
in (R*)> which is perfectly clear, and may be used 
both for going and returning.]] The view should 
not be missed. The head of the lake and the 
Lodore Crags are in front, with the mountains at 
the head of Borrowdale as a background. Great 
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End is just behind Brand FeU, but Scawfell Pikes, 
Scawfell) and Great Gable are most finely grouped. 
A pathway L. leads us back into the track just 
before it leaves the wood. Two or three fields are 
now traversed, and another wood is entered. A 
divergence L. only leads to Ashness Farm. In 
this wood there are three view-points close together, 
where the track runs near to die clifF edge. Thcf 
second viewpoint is seen ahead as an obvious 
divergence (R.) About 20 yds. before reaching 
it turn R. and strike for the clifiF at right angles^ 
and you will reach the first view-point. This is 
better than the second, which is obstructed by trees* 
The third is also unmistakable, a little further on. 
It has a seat on the cliff edge, and commands a 
most fascinating view right down the lake, one of 
the views of Derwentwater. The track now turns 
away from the cliff, and presently avoiding a path 
R., we leave the wood and enter the valley of 
Watendlath. 

Here turn R. for High Lodore. This small 
detour is sometimes omitted, but it contains 
wonderful scenery, the best of the whole ramble,, 
and not to be surpassed even in this beautiful region 
of Derwentwater. The path descends beside the 
wood and crosses a footbridge, after which we can 
either enter the wood by a gate or skirt the wall 
which rans outside it. Entering the wood and 
descending we presently turn L. so as not to cross 
the beck, and come to High Lodore Fail^ sl secluded 
cascade with lovely surroundings. However little 
water there is in the beck, this will not disappoint 
the visitor. A little further and Derwentwater is. 
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revealed, framed in the Lodore Chasm, between 
Shepherd and Gowder Crags, with Skiddaw 
beyond. This again is one of the most exquisite 
Lakeland pictures* A five minutes' scrartible now 
leads to the top of Shepherd* s Crag, Hence there 
is not only a double view of the lake N. and 
Borrowdale S., but a fascinating glimpse into the 
Lodore ravine, and a comprehensive survey of the 
beautiful region of wood and rock which we have 
been traversing. The predominance of the silver 
birch adds a fairy-like beauty to the foliage. The 
return may be varied by taking the path which 
keeps just outside of the wood, bending round L. 
to the Watendlath track. ^ This we now rejoin. 
Watendlath is an upland valley, almost unique in 
character in Lakeland, though in some points it 
suggests Tilberthwaite. Its rich green strath, with 
the sparkling Lodore beck running through it, 
contrasts well with the rugged cliffs which enclose 
it. R. are the steep cliffs of Caffell Side, a part 
of Grange Fell ; L. are less steep crags connected 
with High Seat. At the head of the valley the 
beck issues from Watendlath Tarriy which, sur- 
round by green meadows, looks like a large pond. 
The hamlet is just below, 5 m. from Keswick. 
It contains a refreshment house, but no inn. Just 
before reaching the first house turn R. through a 
gate, and descend the stream a little for the Devil's 
Punch BonvL The water here descends in two 

^ The High Lodore scenery may also be seen by climb- 
ing from the road near the Borrowdale Hotel by the easy 
grassy ascent called Ladder Broiu* (It is about 20 mins. 
ascent.) 
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•treams into a rounded bann, from which it eacapei 
by a small inTisible hole in the bottom into a smaller 
basin, whence it overflows. 

For Rosthwaite cross the rustic bridge below 
the tarn. Take R. at a fork just afterwards and 
ascend the hill, with good views of the head of 
Wateodlath. At the top the cone of Bow Fell 
shows for a moment (L.) over the shoulders of 
Glaramara. The path is level for some distance* 
Just where it begins to descend a most beautifiil 
view opens of the Seathwaiie branch of Borrowdale^ 
a verdant strath set in the highest lake moiuitains. 
These in order are Glaramara, Great End, with 
Sprinkling Fell below, Scawfell Pikes, Scawfell 
and Great Gable, with Green Gable and Base 
Brown below ; finally, Braodreth and Grey Knotts 
sinking to the Honister Pass. The track descends 
to Rosthwaite. [|A short cut to the Jaws of 
Borrowdale can be made by turning R. through 
a gate in a wall about half-way down. A plain 
path keeps level for some time with good views of 
Borrowdale below, then drops to the road about 
^ m. S. of the Jaws. (Keswick is about 5^ m. 
distant.) J 

8. Swinside (903) is a little hill 2 m. from 
Keswick, not worthy to be classed among the 
mountains, but a delightful place to lounge away 
a hot afternoon, with beautiful views of the lake 
and the Newlands valley. The ascent may be 
made in three ways, all from the Newlands road : 
(i) After leaving Portinscale take first turn R., 
which in 100 yds. leads to the foot of the hill with 
an obvious climb in front. (2) About i m. past 
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PorttDScale the Newlands road comes close to the 
open fell, which can be easily climbed. (3) Pro- 
ceed to the little hamlet of SwiDside, where turn 
R. into a lane, about 200 yds. down which a gate 
(R.) admits to a track which climbs the W. slope 
of the hill. 

9. The Vale of Newlands is a pretty valley set 
in high mountains, but it is somewhat deficient in 
striking features, aiid is too near the more beautiful 
Borrowdale, the comparison with which is in- 
evitable. Take the road to Portinscale, where 
turn L. In about | m. avoid the turn (R.) 
for Ullock, then, when the road forks, turn R. 
to the hamlet Swinside, which is on a slope 
above the valley. The valley falls to Bassen- 
thwaite and not to Derwentwater, from which it 
is separated by the low ridge of ground on which 
we stand, connecting Catbells with Swiuside. 
Opposite us the lower part of the valley is 
bounded by Rowling End, Barrow and the 
slopes of Grisedale Pike, all fells of the 
Grasmoor Group. Higher up, the valley breaks 
into three parts. The strath is beautifully green, 
but not particularly well wooded. Descending 
into the valley the road at once crosses to the 
other side, passes the beck at the hamlet of 
Stair, and at once begins to climb along the 
slopes of Rowling End. Presently we cross 
the Rigg Beck at the Newlands Inn (4 m. from 
Keswick). The becks from the three branches 
of the valley unite their waters below about ^ m. 
further on. The E. or main branch is not seen 
at its best from the road. It is separated from 
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Borpowdale by Catbells, Maiden Moor and Eel 
Crags. At its head stands Dale Head, and the 
long arm of Hindscarth separates it from the 
middle branch. Its valley is wild and deep^set, 
and will repay a ramble (see p. 253). The 
middle branch, called Little Dale, is between 
Hindscarth and Robinson, and has some dark 
crags at its head. The W. or Keskadale branch 
is traversed by the road we are on, which climbs 
the Buttermere Hause Pass (1096 ft.) and descends 
to Buttermere (9 m.). The upper part of the 
valley is dreary. On the right are Aikin Knott 
and Knott Rigg, the latter a curious triangular slab, 
laid on, as it were, to the rest of the mountain. 
Robinson (L.) shows a precipitous side. In front 
High Stile and Red Pike show over Buttermere 
Moss, on which is a mountain fall, conspicuous in 
wet weather. Looking back Blencathara is seen. 
The pass is between Knott Rigg and Buttermere 
Moss. From the top a wee bit of Crummock 
Water is discernible. The descent is by the ode 
of Buttermere Moss. Below is the Sail Beck^ 
with Wandope and Whiteless Pike on the far 
side. 

10. The Greta Valley, The Greta river has 
often been confused with its Yorkshire namesakes, 
one of which is a tributary of the Tees, the other 
of the Lune. It is formed by the union of the 
Glenderamakin and St John's Beck, close to 
Threlkeld Bridge, and receives two large tribu- 
taries, the Naddle Beck from the S. and the 
Glenderaterra from the N., flowing from between 
Skiddaw and Blencathara. To the N. of its valley 
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tre Latrigg and Blencathara, to the S. the UDiin- 
portant Castlerigg and the Naddle Fells. The 
most beautiful part of the river, where it winds 
among fir-woods at the foot of Latrigg, is well 
seeti from the railway (p. 221). Also see a walk 
described as a return route from Blencathara 
(p. 2 50) • After passing nearly all round Keswick 
the Greta flows into the Derwent just after it issues 
from the lake. Southey's home, Greta Hall, is 
dose by its banks, and the poet has left an eloquent 
description of it in his CoUaqtues, 

From the Penrith road, which runs up the 
valley, little is seen of the river. This is now 
included in a coach-drive from Keswick, which 
starts by the Greta valley and the vale of St 
John ; goes all round Thirlmere, and returns by 
the Naddle valley and Castlerigg, (Sufficient de- 
scriptions of the scenery on this route have been 
given in chapter vi.) 

IV. The Derwentwater Mountains. i. 
Skiddaw (3058). Poor Skiddaw is at present 
rather under a cloud. Its smooth sides have been 
contrasted disadvantageously with the rugged 
mountains further S. ; the climb up it has been 
sneered at as a promenade, where '< Auld wives 
and bairns on jackasses to t' tippy top ma' ride'' ; 
the view from it has been disparaged, and the 
mountain itself pronounced heavy and cumbrous, 
and disproportioned to the other surroundings of 
Derwentwater. These criticisms doubtless repre- 
sent a reaction from the excessive praise bestowed 
on the mountain by its friends, including Words- 
worth's famous apostrophe : — 
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What was the ^reat Parnassus' self to thee, 
Mount Sklddaw? 

Also they are due to the desire to coi^rect the feeling 
of the oeophyte who. "has climbed the Skiddaw 
Alp '/ and is iDclined to think the lake^ ha^e .little 
better to offer him in the way of rambling or 
scenery.. Yet surely Skiddaw if a n<>ble mountain. 
The lover of the rough precipices of Scawfell: and 
Great Gable need . not refuse to admire also its 
steep grassy slopes i aor need the tourist despise a 
cliraby however easy, which lands him on the fourth 
highest point of Lakeland. - 

The mass of Skiddaw > is enormous and looks 
more so because it is not, like Scawfell and 
Helvellyn, the topmost point of an extejQsive 
mountain region, but stands by itself, apart from 
other mountains. As •seen from below, the scree- 
covered slope leading to the highest point stands 
back between two more prominent grass slopes, the 
Low Man (R.) and Carl Side (L.),the latter some- 
what lower. L. of Carl Side and more in the rear 
is Ullock Pike, below which is the smaller fir-clad 
Dodd, while R. of 'the Low Man is the slope by 
which the pony*track ascends, marked by two huts 
and sometimes called Jenkin Hill. Farther R. is 
Lonscale Fell. 

The usual way up from Keswick is. by the pony- 
track, a gradual ascent of about 5 m. Pass through 
the station, and along the road leading L. from it. 
Take the second turn R. into a lane called Spooney 
Green. This lane winds round to the back of 
Latrigg, chiefly through trees. From the slight 
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depression between Latrigg and the main mountain 
pass through two gates, turn L. and ascend the fell, 
passing first a stone cross commemorating two local 
shepherds^ and then two refreshment huts. The 
path now inclines slightly L., passes just N. of the 
Low Man, which may easily be included, and 
straight on to the top. It is well to enjoy the 
views from the lower slopes, since that from the 
top is disappointing. The absolutely highest point 
is on the N . part of the summit ridge. 

The View* The tourist would naturally sup- 
pose that the central beauty would be the view of 
Derwentwater, round which the lake fells would 
effectively group themselves. But unfortunately 
Derwentwater does not look its best from Skiddaw. 
An explanation often given is that it is too far off. 
But it is not so far as Windermere from the top 
of Fairfield nor Thirlmere from Saddleback, both 
which views are justly admired. The true ex- 
planation lies in the shape of Derwentwater. Long 
winding lakes look their best from a mountain 
commanding a full length view of them. But 
Derwentwater, being broad in comparison with its 
length, does not stand foreshortening, and when seen 
lengthways from a distance loses its beauty of 
shape. It looks far better from Latrigg, a judg- 
ment often made. There are other faults in the 
view. The absence of any objects of interest near 
at hand lessens the effect. Tlie featureless range 
of hills stretching from the Armboth Fells to High 
Raise is too prominent, also the tame N. part of the 
Helvellyn range, while the Ambleside fells are all 
hidden. The Coniston Fells appear just over High 
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Raise^ while Pike o' Stickle below looks like a 
large haycock. To the S. and W. of Derwent- 
water the fella are more finely grouped. An 
effective background is made by Bow Fell, Hang- 
ing Knott, the Scawfell group and Great Gable. 
W. the fells appear in groups of three, the Pillar 
being attended by Kirkfell and the Steeple, High 
Stile by Red Pike and High Crag, and Hind- 
scarth by Dale Head and Robinson. The range 
between Borrowdale and the yale of Newlands is 
well displayed. More R. note the steps by which 
the long arm of Grasmoor descends to the valley. 
These are in succession — Eel Crags, Sail, Scar 
Crags, Causey Pike and Rowling End. Grisedale 
Pike is below Grasmoor, and at its foot a strip of 
Bassenthwaite. To the N.E. are the desolate fells 
of the treeless Skiddaw forest. Due N. is a fine 
view of Sol way Firth, with the Scotch mountains 
behind. 

A common disappointment on Skiddaw arises 
from the view being entirely to the S. On many 
summer days the S. view is indistinct, with thick 
haze, while the N. view is clear. ^ 

A pleasant variation in the descent is to go 
right down the steep grass slopes to Applethwaite 
or Millbeck. For Applethwaite descend straight 
from the Low Man, bearing slightly L. to join the 
ravine at the bottom of the slope. For Millbeck 
start from the depression between the High and 

^ See the opening lines of The Excursion : — 

Southward the landscape indistincdy glared 
Through a pale steam ; but all the Northern downs 
In clearest air ascending, etc. 
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.tbft Low Man, and descend by the ravine between 
the Low Man and Carl Side. Or the descent 
to Millbeck may be by the grass dope of Carl 
Side. 

2; Latrigg (1203) is the fell N. of Keswick, 
and is really one of the lower slopes of Skiddaw, 
though it has a distinct summit. It is easily 
ascended and commands a fine view, better than 
that from Skiddaw itself. Ascend by the Spooney 
Green track for Skiddaw, and when near the 
depression between Skiddaw and Latrigg turn R. 
.lip a grass covered track, the first opportunity of 
; diverging R. since the climb began. This track 
appears at first to double back in the direction we 
-have come, but it soon zigzags and then takes a 
somewhat dull straight, path to the top. The view 
of Derwent water and the surrounding heights is 
perhaps the best to be got from a fell top, since 
the lake, for reasons already explained, does 
not look; so well from the higher fells. Keswick 
li^S' m^ped out below us, with its vale, and 
a sitrip of Bassenthwaite. The Druid Circle 
shows well (L.) with Helvellyn in the distance. 
Lookijo^ N. Skiddaw and Saddleback show up 
grandly. 

The visitor will probably chafe at the careful 
enclosing of the path. Some years back the owner 
attefnpted to bar the. public from access to the 
mouptaiiK Keswick promptly marched en masse and 
removed the barriers by force. A law suit followed, 
and finally the right of access to the summit was 
conceded, but only along one railed-in pathway. 
The incident suggests Punch's humorous exaggera- 
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tioo, ** Owner up in the Lake District" (Sept -4^' 
1886): '< Looking at that tbore Mountitig was 
you, Sir ? Then you're a trespassing ! Vvt orders 
from the owner to stop any one from^ lookibg at 
his Mounting/' 

3. Blbncathara (2847), also called Saddle- 
back, from the shape of its summit]^ is, with the* 
possible exception of Grasmoof, the/ grandest of 
the mountains composed of Skiddaw slate. 'Its 
S* side shows precipices, alternating with steep saw- 
like ridges, which run laterally down the fell side. 
This mountain has been a favourite with our poets. 
It is fully described by Southey in his Colloouui. 
Coleridge refers to "stem Blencathara's skyey 
height." Scott in die Bridal of Trietmain 
strangely miscalls it Glaramara, and alludes to the 
romantic tradition about Scales Tdrn^ hidden in its 
recesses : — 

Ne3rer sanbeam could discern 

The surface of that sable tarn ; 

In whose black mirror you may spy 

The stars, when midday lights the sky. - >- " 

Above all Wordsworth's poem of Brougham 
Castle is closely conneaed with " Blencattiara's 
rugged coves " and the neighbouring fells, on which 
the shepherd lord, Henry Clifford, passed his 
boyhood in safety, protected from the Yorkists by 
good Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, who bad married 
his mother after his father, the Black Clifford, 
had been killed in the battle of Towton» <Tbe 
lines describing the bpy's happy shepherd life 00 
these mountains are some of the most interesting \r\ 
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the poem. Bowuate Tam^ referred to as the home 
of the two ** nndybg fish/' is considerably N. of 
Blencathara, though on a slope connected with it. 
The Carrock Fells are still further N. 

The ascent is from the village oiThrelkdd (4^ m. 
firom Keswick by road or rail). Here was one of 
theseatsof Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, now only a farm* 
house. Southey adds that ** the village seems rather 
to be threatened by the mountain than sheltered by 
it." He is referring to the frequent waterspouts 
on the mountain, the desolating effects of which 
he himself had once seen. To see the mountain 
properly it should be traversed from E. to W. 
To do this continue on the Penrith road for more 
than i^ m. further to a hamlet called Scales, where 
a patch of waste ground will be noticed L., just 
before an old toil-gate. Cross this to a gate in a 
wall, which admits to the open fell. Turn Rw 
and take the path which keeps just above the wall, 
at first level, then bending round the shoulder of 
the mountain. When the wall begins to descend 
turn R. and climb without a path. Here there is 
a choice of routes. 

(^i) Direct to the top. Climb straight to the 
ridge, after which the way is clear ahead. Three 
long edges are seen descending L., and the cliff 
above Sharp Edge R., below which presently 
appears Scales Tarn, just before a further stiffish 
climb which lands us on the summit. 

[F\ By Scales Tarn. Climb sufficiently to 
round the head of a deep combe which is just 
beyond. Then turn R. and bend round the fell 
Lr without further ascending. The Qlei^deram^kin 
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will soon be seen below» and when Sharp Edge, 
which 18 above the tarn, appears, the route is 
obvious* The Glenderamakin, one branch of 
which descends from Scales Tarn, is the beck 
which forms the Greta» but, before it can reach 
Threlkeld, it is diverted N,, and takes a circuitous 
course round Souther Fell. Scales Tarn is dark 
and solemn, nearly circular, and set in a crater-like 
depression, with Sharp Edge above it ; but it may 
disappoint the visitor, if Scott'a fantastic lines, 
quoted above, have raised his expectations too 
high. The main ridge can be reached by climb* 
ing either L. or R. of the tarn. The route to 
the R. leads over Sharp Edge^ one of the nar- 
rowest ridges in Lakeland. It is sometimes called 
dangerous, but does not deserve the epithet any more 
than Striding Edge, though it is somewhat narrower. 
The first 20 ft. or so of climb directly after leaving 
the edge are a little awkward, but that is all. At 
the cairn on the top turn L., and the summit is 
straight ahead. 

The top is a splendid coign of vantage, since 
the precipitous S. side of the mountain stretches 
right away from our feet. Below us is the valley 
of the Greta, into which the beautiful vale of St 
John and the tamer Naddle valley are seen to falk 
Beyond is an exquisite full length of Thirknere, 
the best diistant view of the lake to be obtained^ 
More R. is Derwentwater, with its islands, looking, 
quite long and narrow, while behind it the vale of 
Newlands is fully displayed, right up to the Butter- 
mere Hause. The nearer fells, ue, the High Seat 
range and the fore-shortened Helvellyn range, are 
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uninterestiDg ; but the finely clustered mcMiitains 
to the S.W. and W. make ataends. It is on* 
necessary to name them, since their grouping is 
almost identical with that seen from Skiddaw. 
In other directions the view is tame. Note the 
two Meli Fells in the plain to the E. 

The descent. Continue W. along the ridge. 
Another point is soon reached nearly as high aa 
the summit. These are the two points of the 
Saddle. From both stee^ and narrow edges 
descend S. After passing another great hollow on 
the L. the mountain terminates in a grass slope. 
By turning L. here an obrious descent can be 
made to Threlkeld. But a more interesting route 
is to return to Keswick by the N. side of the 
Greta, a walk recommended by Southey. De- 
scend the slope S.W., not quite in the direction of 
Keswick^ but in that of a conspicuous factory in the 
Greta valley. When not far from the bottom, a 
farm-house/ Derwentfolds, appears in front. Cross 
two fields into a lane which runs to the iarm-house, 
and passing L. of it continues to a foot-bridge 
over the Gknderaterra, in the valley between' 
Skiddaw and Blencathara. The path now climbs 
into a road, where it is best to turn R. and soon 
afterwards L. through a gate. We are now tn a 
road which leads through the Greta Woods to 
Keswick in about 2 m. The views obtained of 
the Greta are : few and imperfect. Whcfn near 
Keswick turn L. and cross the Greta by a bridge 
a little short of the station. 

4. High Seat (1996) and Bleaherry FeU^ 
(1932). The fells separating Derwent water and 
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Tfairlmere form beaudlol lower slopes on both sidesi 
bat their upper parts are comparatively uninterestfig 
and little ascebded. The ascent is made from Ash- 
ness Bridge (t^. m. from Keswick, see p. 236) by 
climbing the gill from which the stream flows. 
£n route some pretty cascades appear. The grottnd 
is rough and tiresome, giving more trouble than 
sereral higher fells. ^ When the stream has been 
tracked nearly to its soiirce. High S^t is R. and 
Bleaberry Fell L. The final dimb to the former 
is over bog and heather, very rough walking. The 
view is good — a panorama of fells — wjtb parts of 
Derwentwater and Thirlmere and all BaMenthwaite. - 
The return may be over Bleaberry Fell to Walla 
Crag, or E^ till the Shoulthwaite Gill is struck, 
which can be traced down to the N^dle valley, 
3 m. from Keswick. 

5. Catbells '(14S2) ; Maiden Moor ^1887); 
Eel Drags (21 43 ) . This, though by noimeans 
a difficult ramble, is one of the most beautiful in 
Lakeland. 1 Views are constantly had 4if Bop^w^ 
dale on the One side, and Newlands on the other, 
while nearly all the principal lake mountains are 
seen to advantage. Those who do not care to' 
climb further should at least climb Catbells, an easy 
and remunerative ascent. 

Take the road to Portinscale, where turn L*'' 
Half a mile further it is pleasanter to take a pretty 
wood-path leading over Silver Hill.* L. of the' 
road are passed consecutively (i) a turn to the 
landing-stage; (2) a private drive; (3) wicket-^ 
gate leading to the path in question. ' In < about 
^ m, the path is a little confusing. After passing 
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a gsite avoid a tarn R. Almost directly a carriage 
drite joins the. path on the L., but soon turns into 
a gate, just R« of which the path begins again. 
The Catbells now appear singularly changed in 
* shape» looking like two detached conical hills. 
The. path finally rejoins the road at the foot of the 
lower Catbell, whose grassy ridge is climbed by a 
steep zig-zag path. From the very first the views 
over Derwentwater are delightful. The ascent 
over the lower Catbell to the highest is obvious and 
eaayt though steep. The view from the top is not 
^soup d^asl^ since most of the beautiful objects have 
been for some time visible. 

To the L. is a charming view up Borrowdale, 
looking through the *^ Jaws '' to the Stoneth waite 
branch ; to the R. is the central vale of Newlands, 
with the Keskadale branch fully displayed. In 
additioc^ to the fells surrounding these valleys are 
seen Helvellyn and the peaked Catchedicam, and 
Pike O'Sttckle showing its ^'haycock" shape. 
Bowfell is just visible over Glaramara, and Wether- 
lam in the gap between Pike O' Stickle and 
Glaramara. Derwentwater is very well seen. As we 
proceed- along the ridge the track grows intermit- 
tent and soon disappears. After a slight depression, 
over which a path runs from the head of Derwent- 
water to Newlandsy we ascend Maiden Moor. 
Here the ridge broadens, and slopes decidedly 
from W. to E. It is best to bend R. to the higher 
ground, on which a cairn will be reached, not on 
the highest point, but a good coign of vantage. 
Sorrowdale has disappeared except the Stone- 
^.waite b^ch, beyond which Bow Fell and 
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Wethcrlam are now clearly aeen. From the 
highest point, which is marked hy no cairn, there 
is a fine view of the Dale Head branch of Newlaods. 
Scawfell Pikes, Scawfell, and Great Gable now 
appear directly ahead, between Eel Crags and Dale 
Head. The Helvellyn and Fairfield range bounds 
the view E. The ridge again narrows, and a slight 
depression leads to Narrow Moor where, from a 
cairn L., there is a fine comprehensive view of 
lower Borrowdale. The Pillar has come into view 
between Dale Head and Hindscarth. An easy 
climb leadsr to the cairn on Eel Cragt^ which is to 
the R., overlooking the wild and broken crags 
themselves, which descend sheer from our feet 
into the upper Newlands valley. Derwentwater 
has now disappeared, but all the fells mentioned 
are still in view, forming a magnificent panorama. 
There are many ways of continuing the walk* 
Strong walkers should continue over Dale Head, 
Hindscarth and Robinson (p. 304), returning to 
Keswick by the Newlands valley, or dropping to 
Buttermere for the night. This should not be 
done unless there is plenty of time, as Robinson 
would be an awkward mountain to be belated on. 
The next preferable alternative is to descend nearly 
to Dale Head Tarn, a small pond in the depression 
between Eel Crags and Dale Head, and then turn 
R. by a steep descent into the Dale Head branch of 
Newlands, and walk down its whole length back to 
Keswick (8 m.) The wild, precipitous character 
of this valley makes the walk very attractive. Or 
from near Dale Head Tarn turn L. and descend to 
Borrowdale by a steep cart road which starts n^ai; a^ 
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qaarry. A rough road now leads W. • of the 
Dement to Grange (this gives a 7 m. walk back 
to Keswick). Or finally keeping alniost due S. 
the top of the Honister^Pass may be reached (9 m. 
from Keswick). 

6. GrisedaU Pike ( 2 59 3 ) ^a Grasmoor (2791), 
returning by Eel Crags ^ (2749) and Causey Pike 
(2050). ' This is the most delightful mountam 
ramble from Derwent water, with the possible ex-* 
ception of the one just described. It traverses both 
the long ridges which Grasmoor sends down to 
th<e vale of Newkinds, thus going entirely round 
the Coledale valley. It keeps on high ground the 
whole way, and ascends six heights which are over 
2000 ft., with very little exertion after the first 
height is attained. The only fault which can be 
found is that when returning from Grasmoor the 
viisws continue much the same as during the ascent. 

The ascent is commenced from Braithwaite 
(4 J m. from Keswick), which is reached by taking 
the road to Portinscale and there turning R. [The 
train to Braithwaite will save tWo miles.] Keep 
straight along the road (the Whinlatt^r Pass road) 
until the last house in Braithwaite is passed, after 
which the road turns R. at the very ft>ot of 
Grisedale Pike. The ascent may be commenced 
directly from the turn, but those who wbuld like 
tO' ease the gradient can keep to the road a little 
longer, when a zig-zag path will be found L. 
The paths meet on top of the ridge, which must 
now be kept. For |^ m. it is fairly level ground, 

'^ Not the mountain mentioned in the precedin|f 
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with a fir-wood R* most of the way. Next comes 
a steep ascent, where bend a little R. The ridge 
is presently narrowed by a deep combe R., and 
finally another rsteep climb lands us en the top 
(climb about 2. hrs.). : . 

The view has been improving during the whole 
ascent. From the first Coledale valley has been 
below us (L.) with Outeraide, Stile End, and 
Barrow beyond it, over which Causey Pike rises, 
and with Force Crag at its head, down which two 
streams leap. This crag looks better when ap- 
proached more closely ; at first it is dwarfed by 
Eel Crags, which rise over it. During the last 
ascent the high niountains come gcadually into 
view with beautiftil effect. From tl^ top the gem 
is the Derwentwater country we have jast left, 
from which four lines of fells: seem to radiate. 
These are first the Helvellyn and Fairfield range, 
with Catcbedicam showing close to Helvellyn 
itself; second, the High Raise ridge, from Walla 
Crag to the *' haycock " Pike o' Stickle ; third, 
the range starting from Catbells; and fourth, the 
ridge opposite us, of which Causey Pike is the 
most prominent height. Eel Crags and Grasmoor 
hide the Buttermere district, but Red Pike ,shows 
between them. Further S. Great Gable stands 
advanced in front of the Scawfell group, which 
displays the three Scawfell Pikes as separate 
heights. Turning N.E. we have Blencathara, 
Skiddaw looking its grandest, and a strip of 
Bassenthwaite lying under Barf and Lord's Seat. 
N.W. are the sea and the Scotch mountains. . 

Descend St.W. with a wall R., which prdsi^ntly 
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iHKis in a preciptce, where note the Hobcartofl 
Crags. Here turn S. and cross the top of the Cole- 
dale Pass well above Force Crag, and making for a 
streamlet which is Seen descending between Eel 
Crags and Grasmoor. [The route oyer the pass 
which we intersect leads between Grasmoor and 
Whiteside down to Scale Hill, and a glimpse of 
Loweswater is seen beyond it.]] When the stream 
is reached turn R. and climb to the summit of 
Grcmnoor^ the highest point of the ramble. Der- 
wentwater and its surroundings are now shut out 
by Eel Crags, but in compensation there is a 
beautiful view of Buttermere, Crummock Water, 
and Loweswater just below, with all their surround- 
ing mountains. The central mountain knot looks 
iiner than ever. Great Gable still acting as ad- 
vanced guard to the Scawfell group. Due N. is 
the fine Whiteside Crag, which is only second to 
Honister. (A fuller description of the mountain 
and the view from it is given in chapter xii.) 

The return journey is along the ridge which 
stretches due S. of the Coledale valley. This 
forms a sort of giants' staircase, a line of five 
heights on a descending scale, leading down to 
the Newlands valley. The first step (Eel Crags), 
gained after a stiff climb, is hardly 50 ft. lower 
than Grasmoor. Here Derwentwater re-appears, 
and the country opens up in the direction of 
Buttermere, which is seen S. at the end of a valley, 
through which the pretty Sail Beck descends 
between Knott Rigg and Whiteless Pike. It is 
worth noting how characteristic are all the ridges 
which buttress Grasmoor, with their smooth, 
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narrow summits, rising here and there int6 clears 
cut cones. 

From this point no new features present them<* 
selves, and the principal charm of the descent is the 
erer-^growing loyeiiness of Derwentwater as we 
approach nearer and nearer to it. The next 
height is The Sail (2500), which gives its name 
to the beck seen below. The ridge now bifiir* 
cates, an intermediate ridge striking off N. between 
us and the Coledale valley. It contains the 
three descending steps of Outerside, Stile End| 
and Barrow, but is lower than the ridge to the S., 
which had better be taken. The next step is Scar 
Crags (2205). The crags themselves face S., and 
are not revealed till the summit is passed. Then 
comes a final ascent to the summit of Cautey Pike^ 
famous for its knob, so conspicuous from below. 
All the objects in the view will now be familiar. 
Lastly comes Rowling End (1422), down whose 
steep side a descent has to be made. The Newlands 
road will be found at the bottom, 4 m. from Keswick. 

V. I. Keswick to Ullswater. It has been 
already explained that those who only intend to 
pay a flying visit to Ullswater had much better do 
so from Keswick than from Windermere or 
Ambleside. The two usual tourist routes are (i) 
train to Penrith, 17m., coach to Pooley Bridge, 
6 m., steamer up Ullswater, jl m. ; (2) train to 
Troutbeck, 8 m., coach to Ullswater Hotel via 
Dockray, 8 m. Those who can only afford 
one day for the excursion should go by Penrith 
and leturn by Troutbeck. (For details 
Approaches to Ullswater, p. 170.) 
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Pedestrians sometimes w^lk from Keswick to 
UUswater over Helvellyn, ascending by the route 
starting from Thirlspot (p. 167) and descending by 
the Striding Edge and the Red Tarn route (p. 1 9 1 ). 
In case, bad weather should interfere or time be 
deficient, the route by the St'tckt Pass msLj be 
conTenientiy substituted. The pass, howeyer, is 
not inter^ting^ and ascends to a height of over 
•2400, $Q that it does not save one's legs much. 

From Keswick .take the Ambleside road till.it 
joins the track up the vale of St John (5 m.). 
Here turn L., and I'n a few yards keep straight on 
up a lane running E. through the buildings of a 
farm. A little beyond, the track crosses a beck, 
and, keeping it L. ascends steeply by a. long grassy 
slope to a sheepfold, where it bends slightly R. 
awiy from the beck to the depression between 
Stybarrow Dodd (L.) and Raise (R*)» gradually 
getting closer to the head of another beck, which, 
however^ it never crosses. The highest part of 
the track is marked by stakes placed at intervals. 
After the summit the Greenside Reservoir is 
reached and passed R. Here a plain track turns 
R. down to Glenridding, past the mines. [Another 
foot-track goe» straight on from the reservoir and 
deseeds to the lake by Glencoin]. The total 
JFell-walk is about 6m... 

.t^.Kesujoick to Ambleside and Windermere by 
Thirlmeife and Grasmere. This well-known 
coach-ride is sufficiently described the reverse 
way (p. Z2i). For details of Thirlmere, Grasr 
mere I and Ambleside see chapters vi*, v., and 
ui. 
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3. Keswick to Thirlmere by the fells vid Wat- 
endlath. (For the route to Watendlath (5 m.) 
see p. 2 3 5 . The two routes are described the reverse 
way on p. 167.) (a) By the Armbotb FeUs. After 
the first house in Watendlath cross a bridge over a 
small rill and turn L. ; a gate soon admits to the 
open fell-side, np which a rough track zigzags 
directly in front« At the top a guide-post directs 
us straight forward nearly due E., along a path 
marked by a line of cairns to a larger cairn on the 
summit. The descent is nearly in the same 
direction. When the ground gets very boggy the 
cairns reappear and guide us to a gate, from which 
a path descends the L. side of Fisher Gill to the 
road opposite Armboth House (3^ m. from 
Wythburn). 

(^) By Blea and Harrop Tarns. Ascend the 
zigzag track from Watendlath to the guide-post 
just mentioned, where turn R. and keep in a 
direction about parallel with the valley below, 
without ascending much. When the path gets 
uncertain a line of cairns begins. When Blea 
Tarn appears in front keep a little L. of it, and 
cross some boggy ground to the low ridge beyond* 
The path descends to the N. shore of Harrop 
Tarn, crosses Dob beck just below it, and ^Is 
into the road W. of Thirlmere (about ^ m. from 
its divergence from the E. road). A field-path 
makes a short cut to Wythburn. 

4. Keswick to Buttermere. Buttermere is 
reached by three passes traversed by carriage roads. 

( I ) The Borrowdale and Homster Pass Route^ 
fUly described. in chapter xi. 
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(2) The Newlands Route by Buttermere Hause is 
fully described in the account of the Newlands 
valley (p* 240). 

(3) The Whifdatter Pass and Scale Hill Route 
(14 m,). This route will not be chosen by 
anybody in preference to the Honister route, but 
it should be taken on a later occasion by those 
who wish to see Crummock Water properly* 

Take the road to Portinscale, where turn R. 
to Braithwaite. Keep on through the village till 
the road turns R. at the very foot of Grisedale 
Pike, and at once commences to ascend steeply. 
During the first half of the ascent Skiddaw and 
the head of Bassenthwsute are very prominent. 
When finally Bassenthwaite, Skiddaw, and the foot 
of Derwentwater disappear almost simultaneously, 
the climb is nearly over. There are now extensive 
fir- woods on both sides. At the top (1043 ^•} 
Grisedale Pike rises L., and the Whinlatter fells 
are R. The far side of the pass becomes wild 
and treeless as Hobcarton End is passed on the 
R. For i^ m. the descent is gradual, and the 
cyclist, who has wheeled his machine to the top, 
will have some compensation in the excellent road. 
At the fork, 6\ m. from Keswick, the shortest 
way to Scale Hill is R., which rounds a hill 
connected with Whiteside to the hamlet of 
Swinside, and then descends to Lorton valley, 
presently joining the main road from Cockermouth. 
The L. road from the fork is i^ m. longer, but 
the road is better for cycling. It descends more 
straight to Lorton, and passing through part of 
Lorton village joins the Cockermouth road. In 
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in. after the two routes join there is a fork 
X. to Buttermere, 4 m.; R. to Scale Hill Hotel, 

m.). The road up the Lorton valley is pretty, 
with Whiteside L., the lower height Low Fell 
R., and the Cnimmock fells ahead. (From Kes- 
wick to Scale Hill Hotel it is 10 m.; to Bmter- 
mere, 14 m.) 

5. Keswick to Scale Htll Hotel (Crumtnock) 
by the Coledale Pass (9 m.J. The asceut is up 
Coledale from Braithwaite, followed by a climb to 
the L. of Force Crag to the depression between 
Grisedale Pike and Eel Crags. (The preferable 
route is over Grisedale Pike, p. 254.) The 
descent is by a remarkably narrow gorge between 
Grasmoor and Whiteside. The Buttermere road 
is struck close to the Lanthwaite path to Scale 
Hill Hotel (p. 299). 



CHAPTER X 

BASSENTHWAITE WATER (sEE MAP ON FLY-LEAF ) 

I. Approaches. This lake has been more 
neglected than it deserves; in consequence pro- 
bably of its somewhat uninteresting appearance 
from near Keswick. To many of the Der- 
wentwater views it adds an extra feature, but 
not one in itself of any high order of attraction. 
It must, however, be remembered that these views 
look down it, from the head to the foot, and that 
even lakes like Wastwater and Haweswater lose 
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their beauty when so viewed. To see the. lake 
propetly it ia necessary to get to its foot and look 
up it. This is done in the expedition from 
Keswick about to be described. But it may be 
added that it would be worth while for the cyclist, 
who finds himself in the vale of Lorton, to go right 
on to Cockermouth, and take the road back to 
Keswick, diTerging en route to the foot of the lake, 
n. Bassbnthwaitb Water in height above 
sea level (223 ft.), maximum depth (70 
ft.), and average depth (18 ft.), is nearly 
the same as Derwentwater, with which it un* 
<d6iibted]y b some bygone age formed one con* 
tinuous lake. The formation of the strath between 
them seems due to' the alluvial matter brought 
down by the Greta and Newlands Beck, which 
streams must have pushed their deltas far into the 
original lake from opposite sides, till they joined 
and split it into two. The comparative shallowness 
of these lakes helps to explain the surprising 
results of the activity of such little rivers. In 
size also Bassenthwaite is identical with Derwent- 
water, but in all other respects it offers a marked 
contrast. Its dimensions are 3*83 m. by | m., one 
mile longer than Derwentwater, but not so broad. 
It is without islands, and has a very straight W. 
shore, while the E. shore is indented with three 
promontories. Though there are mountains on 
its sides — Skiddaw E., Barf, Lord's Seat and 
Wythop Fell W. — yet there are none either at 
its head or its foot. On the W. side there are 
beautiful hanging woods, right to the water's edge, 
but the E. side is mostly treeless and level. 
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III. Round Bassenthwaite Water from Kes" 
wick (i8 m.). Coaches now go this whole 
rouod. The roads are pretty good for cyclists, 
and it is level all the way, so that the comparatiyely 
tame parts can be lightly passed oyer, and the 
better lingered upon. Moreover, the best points, 
the Ouse Bridge and the view from the lake« 
foot, may be seen with no trouble by taking the 
train to Bassenthwaite Station and then walking 
I m. W. 

Leave Keswick by the W. road to Portinscale, 
where turn R. A little after the second milestone, 
before reaching Braithwaite, turn R. again. We 
are on the Cockerrnouth road, which runs now 
nearly straight to the lake, and then keeps close 
to its W. bank. After passing Thornthwaite we 
come to the Swan Inn, near the head of the 
lake, under the cli^s of Barf^* half-way up which 
is a rock called the Bishop of Barf^ and liegularly 
whitewashed. The lawn sleeves, with the* hands 
clasped in front, are fairly distinct, but the head is 
not life-like. The road now reaches the lake, 
and for about 3 m. both road and railway are close 
to its margin. At first the trees allow jseveral 
views across the lake, which are not fifst-*rate, 
since the mass of Skiddaw is too bulky for its 
background. Then the thick woods exclude the 
view. Presently we turn L., with a pleasatit 
wooded hill L., and reach the Pheasant Inn, near 
Bassenthwaite Station (8 m.). Castle How, a 
wooded knoll close by, is said to have traces of an 
ancient camp on its top. A little further turn R. 
at fork (Cockerrnouth L.), and skirt the foot of 
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the lake till Oute Bridge is reached, spanning the 
Derwent, which has just issued from the lake. 
Here is a strikingly beautiful picture. The con- 
trast between the broad, hurrying river and the 
tranquil expanse of water it is learing behind it, 
the rich woods which fringe both lake and stream, 
and the majesty of Skidd aw rising beyond, com- 
plete a scene which, especially if viewed in evening 
light, will charm even those who are fresh from 
the glories of Derwentwater. A little further the 
road skirts the foot of the lake, and by stepping 
down to its margin the best view of it is obtained. 
The most beautiful feature is the immense expanse 
qS gleaming water, since the eye travels along the 
whole 4 m. of its length from end to end. 
The impressiveness of such a vista can be realised 
only in three scenes in Lakeland, the other two 
being down Coniston Water from its head, and 
down the middle reach of UUswater from the 
shore near Glencoin. No view on Windermere, 
for instance, presents this effect so simply before 
the eye. In these three views it is the lake 
itself, not its surroundings, that forms the chief 
beauty. Here, of course, there is no near back- 
ground oi mountains, but those which appear io the 
distance, i.^. Walla and Falcon Crags with High 
Raise beyond, and Catbells and Swinside in front 
R., combine effectively and increase the effect of 
distance given by the water. Th^ nearer mass of 
Skiddaw on the L. rather tends to spoil the pro- 
portions of the picture. To the R. are pretty 
wooded kills, beyond which Barf rises. 

The road now leaves the lake, and goes nearly 
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E. to the CattJe Idd, passing by Ormathwaite Hall 
and park* At the inn we turn R., straight towards 
Skiddaw, which displays its N. side. The principal 
feature is the deep combe formed by Ullock Pike. 
Presently the road passes under the slopes of 
SkiddaWy giving here and there glimpses of the 
lake, but in no case good views. The only real 
lake view from the road on this side is just at the 
head, where the top part of the lake appears, with 
Barf standing well over it L. The Mirehouse 
<u}oods^ on Skiddaw Dodd, are close to .the road 
for some distance. [At about 3 m. from Keswick 
a divergence L. leads to the Terrace Road (p. 
230), which may easily be included. ] The hamlets 
of Millbeck and Applethwaite are passed some dis- 
tance on the L., and Keswick is soon regained. 
IV. The Bassenthwaite Mountains — Barf 
1536) and Lord's Seat (181 1). These fells 
o not command particularly good views, and are 
likely to be among the last climbed by a visitor to 
Keswick. The easiest climb is to start from the 
Swan Inn, 4 m. from Keswick on the Cockermouth 
road. Halif the distance out and back may be 
saved by taking the train to Braithwaite, or. a 
cycle might be left at the Swan. Opposite the inn 
Barf rises, showing a fine craggy side (for the 
** Bishop" see p. 263). A small stream crosses 
the road just S. of the crags. Follow a track 
which climbs the L. side of the gill by which it 
descends, and at the head of the gill bear R. to the 
top. The best feature in the view is the full length 
of Bassenthwaite; in fact this is the only fell, 
eiccept Skiddaw Dodd, from which this lake 
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appears to adTantage. The coDtrast between its 
straight W. bank, fringed with hanging woodi^ and 
its indented E. bank, with flat meadow-land be- 
yond, is well seen. Derwentwater is also in^ yiew^ 
and Skiddaw is effective, but the vale of Keswick 
looks tame. 

Lord^s Seat lies nearly due W., and the de- 
pression between the two mountains is slight. The 
▼iew is inferior to that from Barf, since only the 
lower end of Bassenthwaite is yisible. There is, 
however, a peep into the vale of Lorton, and a view 
over N. Cumberland to the Solway Firth. The 
wire fence, which runs E. from .the summit, will 
guide us back to the gill by which we ascended. 



CHAPTER XI 

DERWENTWATER — ^(2) BORROWDALE (mAPS 7 AND 3) 

I. Approaches, Borrowdale was 4ip to quite 
recent tiroes considered a cul de sac^ with no exit 
except the narrow passage the Derwent cuts for 
itself above Grange. It is true that those travelling 
by carnage and with luggage must still enter this 
way, for the only other carriage road, that over the 
Honister Pass, is Only practicable for carriages 
ieaving Borrowdale. The route from Keswick 
is down the E. side of the lake to Grange (see 
p. 232). But, the pedestrian has a wider choice 
of routes. Besides the Honister route from Butter- 
mere he can climb over the Sty Head Pass from 
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Wasdale, the Stake Pass from Langdale, and the 
Greenup Pass from Grasmere. It is probable; 
howevery that most explore the yalley from Kes- 
wick, and are contented with this. If the visitor 
wishes to stay in Borrowdale itself, he can choose 
between the large Lodore and Borrowdale Hotels 
at the S.E. comer of the lake, the lodgings at 
Grange, two smaller hotels and some lodgings at 
Rosthwaite, and a lodging-house at Seatoller at the 
foot af the Honister Pass. 

II. Borrowdale is the most beautiful valley 
certainly in Lakeland, perhaps in England. The 
character of its scenery may be ascertained by a 
comparison with its most formidable rivals Lang* 
dale. -In some; respects Borrowdale stands in the 
same relation to Derwentwateras Langdale does 
to Windermere. But, though both add much to 
the beauty of their respective lakes, they do so in 
different ways. Langdale is long, straight, and 
open, thus admirably fitted tx) display its mountain 
background. Borrowdale is narrow and tortuous^ 
and so pent with rocky hills at its lt>wer end, that 
the lofty mountains at its head only show over them 
at intervals. In fact the charm of Borrowdale 
largely depends on its sanuousness and its many 
ramifications, which are always surprising the 
visitor, and give an impression of complicated 
beauty. The branches into which its upper part 
divides run up deep into the heart of the mountains'^ 
but none is as immediately surrounded by grand 
mountain groups as Great Langdale. Beautiful as 
these upper parts are, :the really first-rate part of 
the valley is its lower end, between Grange ^and 
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Rosthwaite, especially the narrow gorge called 
**The Jaws," where the Derwent can scarcely 
fiod a passage through the interposed cli£F-barrier, 
and where wood» water, and crag combine to form 
a aeries of pictures of a subtle charm which descrip- 
tion is powerless to indicate. 

The lower end is enclosed to the W. by Maiden 
Moor, Eel Crags, and High ScawdeJ, one of the 
lower crags of Dale Head. To the E. are the 
cluster of jagged crags and rocks generically known 
as Grange Fell, though the highest point is called 
Brand Fell. These hills narrow the valley to a 
mere gorge, in the very centre of which rises the 
precipitous little Castle Crag, as if to close the 
entrance altogether. When this is passed the valley 
expands into a wider strath for a time, until 
Rosthwaite is reached. Here it divides into two 
branches, separated by the craggy height of Glara- 
mara. To the W. is the Seathwaite branch, 
concealed from Rosthwaite by a wooded tongue 
jof land called High Doat, which stretches down 
from High Scawdel, and again narrows the valley. 
The main road rounds this to the S., and then cuts 
across the lower end of the Seathwaite branch to 
the Honister Pass, which is just N. of Dale Head. 
The Seathwaite branch itself, which may be con- 
sidered the main head of the valley, stretches nearly 
S. At its head stand the Scawfell group and 
Great Gable, but, with the exception of Great 
End» these are not seen from the valley itself, 
which is immediately surrounded on the W. and S. 
by lower mountains, f.r. a lower slope of Grey 
Knotts, fiase firown, and Sprinkling FeU. To 
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the E. is Glaramara. The E. branch of Borrow-* 
dale, called the Stonethwaite branch, is in full view 
from Rosthwaite, Glaramara standing R. with the 
grand Eagle Crag beyond it, and the Rosthwaite 
Fells L. Between them is the road to the 
Greenup Pass, which appears from here the head 
of the valley, but, on advancing nearly to the end, 
the long and narrow Longstrath reveals itself to 
the S., sunk deep between Glaramara and High 
Raise. At its head are the cliffs of Bow Fell and 
Hanging Knott. 

The river Derwent is described by Wordsworth 
as <*the mountain flood Murmuring from Glara- 
mara's inmost caves,'' but this is a statement of 
considerable inexactness. It is formed by a 
junction between the beck which flows from 
Sprinkling and Sty Head Tarns down the Sty 
Head Pass, and the larger beck descending Grains 
Gill, which rises at Esk Hause, just N. of Allen 
Crags, the S. end of Glaramara. The only 
considerable stream from Glaramara proper flows 
from Combe Gill, and joins the Derwent a little 
above Rosthwaite. Below Rosthwaite it unites 
with the Stonethwaite beck. The united stream 
manages with difficulty to find a passage through 
''the Jaws" just E. of Castle Crag, and so makes 
its way to Derwentwater. During its lower course 
particularly it is a very beautiful stream. The 
clearness of its waters is remarkable, considering 
that it rises in the wettest place in England. 
After leaving Derwentwater it receives the waters 
of the Greta, and flows through Bassenthwaite on 
to Cockermouth. Here it is joined by the Cocker, 
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and their united streams, carrying the drainage of 
SIX lakes, flow into the sea near Workington. 

II L (Since Borrowdale itself is a somewhat 
limited walking-ground, it has been considered 
advisable in this chapter to describe the routes 
through the valley in connection with the passes 
to which they lead, and for which the traveller 
by them is almost certain to be making. This 
will give four main routes to be described.) 

I. Through Borrowdale to the Honister Pass 
and Buttermere. This will be traversed by 
most tourists as part of the Buttermere Excursion 
from Keswick, the best coach drive in the district, 
and also one of the cheapest, since the fare is only 
6^.^ all included. Coaches start at lo a.m. every 
raoming from all the principal hotels in Keswick. 
The only excuse for the tourist who does not take 
the drive is that he intends to see otherwise all the 
scenery to which it would introduce him. For 
such an excuse there is at least the following 
justification. Borrowdale is so winding that very 
little of its beauties can be seen at one time, and 
consequently a coach takes the visitor through them 
too rapidly. Often before he has thoroughly 
realised how beautiful is the scene before him, a 
turn of the road comes and it is gone. The result 
is that many pass through Borrowdale without really 
grasping its distinctive features. Let the visitor, 
then, take this fine drive by all means, but let no 
one think he has seen Borrowdale thoroughly till 
he has paid it a second leisurely visit and lingered 
at the best points. 

(The 4 m. between Keswick and Grange are 
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described in the last chapter, p. 232.) At Grangi 
the Borrowdale road keeps straight on, leaving the 
village on the other side of the Derwent. The 
name Grange recalls the time when Borrowdale 
belonged to Furness Abbey, and this was the grange 
or barn where the monks stored the crops. Directly 
we pass Grange the narrow part of Borrowdale is 
entered. Here, according to a quaint legend, the 
inhabitants once built a high wall, with the object 
of keeping in the cuckoo, in which case they were 
persuaded spring would be perpetual in the valley. 
However, the bricks are not alive to the present 
day to bear witness to it. After passing a 
drinking-fountain a quarry is reached, a spreading 
ulcer which has done much damage already to the 
scenery, and threatens to do more. The path to 
the L. leads to the Bowder Stone, but should not 
be taken since it misses the most beautiful spot, 
and the Bowder Stone is easily reached from below. 
At another turn in the road we are at the famous 
** Jaws of Borrowdale." On the opposite fell-side, 
not far off, rises the beautiful Gate Crag (really a 
part of the mountain Eel Crags), while in front the 
pyramidal Castle Crag, with its base thickly clothed 
in wood, seems to bar the whole valley. A few 
steps further and we see that there is just room 
for the river and the road to pass on the L. at the 
foot of Brund Fell. The beautiful clear Derwent, 
with its well-wooded banks, flows in a rapid 
through the gap, and then, when the valley 
becomes a little wider, sweeps roand in front of 
Gate Crag. Among the trees the silver birch is 
predominant as at High Lodore, and adds much to 
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the brilliancy of the scene. The vistas of the upper 
valley beyond, ever shifting with the windings of 
the glen, heighten the effect. At first the Knott 
(on the fell N. of Stonethwaite) forms the back- 
ground ; then there is a beautiful view right down 
the Stonethwaite branch with Eagle and Bull 
Crags behind. Finally, at a turn just when 
passing the Bowder Stone, Glaramara closes the 
view. 

The Bowder Stone is just above the "Jaws," and 
is reached by passing through an iron wicket-gate, 
with a short climb beyond. Wordsworth's lines 
which follow have sometimes been supposed to 
describe the Bowder Stone : — 

A mass of rock, resembling as it lay 

Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 

A stranded ship, with keel upturned, that rests. 

Fearless of wind and waves. 

(Mxcursion, bk. iv.) 

That the poet is describing a scene in the Lang- 
dales matters little, for Wordsworth took nearly as 
great liberties with the Lake scenery as Scott with 
history. But, as Harriet Martineau has pointed 
out, the description does not suit the Bowder Stone, 
the wonder of which is that it rests like a vessel on 
its keel, with the narrow end beneath. It is a huge 
mass of rock, 60 ft. long by 35 ft. high, and weigh- 
ing nearly 2000 tons, which has fallen from the 
rocks above and rests strangely as described. The 
two sides overhang and form natural caves, and 
there is a hole underneath through which two 
people can actually shake hands. Against it is a 
ladder by which it can be ascended. 
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Unfortunately the Bowder Stone has been 
vulgarised by excursionists. The writer saw 
quite recently a party climb giggling up the 
ladder, and then go away without a look or 
thought for the glorious scenery round them. 
Of course the stone itself is not vulgar; it is 
interesting and suited to its place. But there is 
something vulgar in the spirit which, in the 
loveliest spot of England's sweetest valley, can 
see nothing but this huge stone. 

In front of the stone there is a seat from which 
the best general view of lower Borrowdale can be 
got. Behind are the slopes of Brund Fell, which 
are not visible from the road. The beautiful 
craggy glen immediately below contrasts finely 
with the verdant strath of Rosthwaite S. of i^ 
shut in by the towering rocks of Glaramara. 

Shortly after passing the Bowder Stone the 
valley widens into the green fields just mentioned ; 
and the road, after crossing the Sconethwaite beck, 
reaches Rosthwaite (6 m. from Keswick), the most 
considerable village in the valley. From here there 
is a beautiful view up the Stonethwaite branch to 
the L. with Eagle Crag prominent. Bull Crag 
has now disappeared. The Seathwaite branch 'is 
hidden by the low wooded hill called High Doat, 
which further on again narrows the valley. About 
^ m. beyond Rosthwaite the Stonethwaite road 
diverges L., and soon the little church of Borrow- 
dale is seen L. It is of the Wythburn pattern, but 
<^ lacks a sacred bard." The road now passes 
between High Doat and the end of Glaramara, and 
enters the Seathwaite branch, at the head of which 
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atand Great End and Great Gable, bot at once 
turns R. and crosses the Derwent to Seatolier 
7^ nu from Keswick) ax the foot of the Horns ter 
assm The lower part of the pass is a steep climb 
through a wooded gill with a pretty beck L. ; the 
upper party which is less steep, is up a wide and 
rather desolate grassy combe (1190 ft.), with no 
views but the retrospective one over Borrowdale, 
and presently the Helvellyn range also. Altogether 
the ascent is somewhat dull, but the descent makes 
ainends. Honister , Crag^ the most famous and 
striking of the lake precipices, at once comes 
into view in profile, and is seen to great effect as 
the road rapidly descends and bends round it, 
revealing its true height and length. The bottom 
part consists of screes, but the top is an almost 
sheer precipice of dark stone, scarred with lighter 
streaka.ahd patches where the quarry men have 
been at work. For Honister is also &mous for 
roofiog*-slale, and is honey-combed with quarries, a 
fact that one has to put up with philosophically. 
The road is one of the worst in the kingdom. It 
is said to be kept rough that the horses may not 
slip. Oti the opposite side of the wild valley are 
Yew Crags, which would command attention did 
not Honister quite outshine them. In most photo* 
graphs of this scene a little piece of Buttermere 
lake is seen in the distance. This the writer 
believes to be a ^' fake,'' as he cannot discover any 
point on or near the road from which the lake 
could possibly be in view. When most of the 
descent is accomplished, the hills surrounding 
Buttermere and Crummock appear, and the road 
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leaves the pots at the farm of Gatesgarthy and 
descends to the S.E. corner of Buttermere. High 
Crag, High Stile and Red Pike are L., Robinson 
R.y and Mellbreak behind. The road skirts the 
E. side of the lake for 2 m. to Buttermere Tillage^ 
passing fay the private grounds of Hassness. At the 
village the coaches stop three hoars for Junch and to 
see Scale Force* (For description of Buttermere, 
Scale Force, and return to Keswick, see ch. xii.) 

2. Through Borrowdale to the Sty Head Pass 
and Wasdale. This route is strictly pedestrian 
except for those who hire ponies. The track b 
ap the Seathwaite branch, and diverges from the 
Honister road through a gate L., 100 yds. short of 
SeatoUer. At first the track is close to a hanging 
wood R4, on a slope connected with Grey Knotts, 
with the long side of Glaramara across the valley, 
and Great End rising grandly at the head; At 

im. the track crosses the Derwent for Seathwaite. 
y not crossing, but continuing along the W. bank 
for about \ m. with practically no path, and then 
asoending a little, we come to the famous yewt^ 
«*the fraternal four of Borrowdale," of which 
Wordsworth, wrote. They are now but a wreck 
of their former selves. One is entirely gone, and 
a second practically dead. The other two show 
dead branches, but their huge girth makes them 
grand even in decay, though it is difficult now to 
imagine with the poet that here 

Ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide, Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight, Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the SIh^ow. 
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In the next field spoil heajM mark the site of the 
eqaally famous plumbago mine^ no longer worked 
^p. 28) k A little further on a Sour Milk Gill 
f there are at least three in the Lake District) 
descends from the small upland valley of Giller- 
combe. Just before it stepping-stones over the 
Derwent lead back to the track at Seathwaite^ a 
hamlet which, with its ragged and straggling houses 
bordering the untidy, stone-strewn river-bed, suits 
well with ruined yews and abandoned mine. It is, 
moreover, the wettest inhabited place in England. 
From Seathwaite it is | m. to the end of the 
valley at Stockley Bridge, a; tame end, it mutt be 
confessed, to glorious Borrowdale, showing desola- 
tion without beauty. The river bed is still spoilt 
by stones. In front Great End has sunk below 
the tame Sprinkling Fell, while Base Brown, a 
mountain without interest, hides Great Gable. 
Allen Crags (L.) are rather better, but consider- 
ing the nearness of the grandest lake mountaii^s 
the view is singularly ineffective. The one element 
of beauty is supplied by Taylor's Gill Force, a 
pretty fall surrounded by fir-trees, visible on the 
fell side R. It is on the beck descending from 
Sty Head, but is not seen during the ascent. At 
StockUy Bridge we again cross the infant Derwent, 
which has just left Grains Gill, and at once climb 
to the R. up a stony path between Base Brown and 
Sprinkling Fell. The ascent is rough and tedious, 
with tittle to see except the retrospective views of 
Borrowdale, but when at length Sty Head Tarn is 
seen all feelings of weariness disappear. Borrow- 
dale has not managed the transition from cultivated 
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ttrath to wild fell so \Veil as some othef. valleys^ 
Laogdale, for instance ; but now the scenery is both 
wild and grand* The tarn, a beautiful sheet of 
dark water somewhat pear-shaped in forniy is 1430 
ft. above sea levels and has the mass of Scawfell 
for a background, consisting of Great End, two of 
the Pikes, the sec6nd being the highest, and Ling* 
mell, which, though lower than the rest, is- more 
advanced and quite holds its own with them« On 
the R. is Great Gable, but displaying as yet its 
most sloping side. At the top of the pass (i6qo 
ft.), a little further on, the Esk Hause track comes 
in on the L. (p. 11 2)* Wasdale is now seen 
below, looking very charming amid the stern 
mountains which frame it, though the lake itself 
is unseen* The mountain behind is Yewbarrow* 
During the descent Scawfell Pikes and Lingmell 
tower L*, with the deep fissure of Piers Gill very 
prominent. On the R* Great Gable displays a 
succession of fine crags with sloping screes below. 
A keen eye can detect the Gable Needle ^t the 
foot of the Great Napes Crag. Unfortunately the 
stoniness of the path diverts attention from it# 
magnificent surroundings. When the beck between 
Great Gable and ELirk Fell is passed, a full-length 
view of Wastwater appears, but not a good .one. 
At Burnthwaite, the first house passed in the valley, 
it is most natural to go straight on and not turn L. 
till the Mosedale beck is reached ; but the shorter 
way is to turn L. through the farm-buildings to a 
lane, a little way down which a field-path diverge* 
R. to the Hotel. (For account of Wasdale and 
Wastwater see ch. xiv.) 
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3. Through Borrowdah to the Stake Pass and 
Langdale (also a pedestrian route). When ^ in. 
beyond • Rosthwaite (6^ m. from Keswick) turn L. 
Almost directly there is an obTious cut across two 
fields, when the road is rejoined close to iSSton^ 
thwaiie^ a ragged hamlet, but prettily situated with 
fine crags all round. To the L. is the beautiful 
wooded Knott, straight ahead is the Greenup Pass, 
and to the R. the craggy end of Glaramara with 
Eagle Crag beyond. The cart road -which runs 
S. of the beck is our way, but a parallel footpath, 
which runs close to the beck, will be found pleasanter 
going. In about a mile the path- turns round sharp 
S., with the beck into the Longstrath valley, which 
up to this time has remained unseen. The magni- 
ficent Eagle and Bull Crags are now close at hand 
on the other side of the beck. Apart from these 
the valley has little interest. It is narrow and 
detolate-looking, with no house and hardly a tree, 
deep sunk between Glaramara (R.) and High Raise 
(L.). At the end of the reach up which we are 
looking is the tame slope over which the Stake 
Pass runs ; while above it, a little R., stands Bow 
FelH overlooking the real head of the valley, which 
is seen- to turn in that direaion. 

Ascend the R. side of the valley for rather more 
than I' m. The meadows beside the beek will 
still be found the pleasantest walking. A diverging 
cart track, which crosses by a ford to a quarry, does 
not concern us. Just before the last wall, which 
crosses the valley and terminates its cultivated part, 
a foot-bridge will be found spanning a deep ravine 
in which the beck runs. Cross to the L. side and 
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coDUiiue for a mile further by a stony tk>ack: tiU 
another foot*bridge takes us across the beck<le6ceiid« 
ing beside the Si(Ju Fasj. Htn! turn L, up a 
zigzag ascent with the beck L. [Thie yalky benjs 
aWay R* to itsr head at Angle Tarn» from which 
Bow Fell may be climbed.] On the top is a £urly 
lerel ^ m. with a hollow (L.) full of moraine 
heaps, beyond which Pike o' Stickle shows its 
** haycock " shape. When the cairn at the summit 
(1576 fL) is pasted, xht track beats slightly R. m 
the direction of the Black Crags, - then crosses a 
beck and zigzags down to Mickleden beside it« 
During the descent Mickleden is well seen, with 
Bdiw Fell beyond it. Crinkle Crags and Pike o' 
Blisco being a little more L. Pike 0' Stickle akd 
gradually unfolds the grand precipitous side which 
faces Langdale. When the Yalley is reached the 
Old Dungeon Ghyll Hotel is i| m. distant, and 
Ambleside 7f m. fucther (see also p. 1 1 5 )• 

4. Through Borrowdale to Greenup Edge and 
Grasmere, This pedestrian route is described 
the reverse way od p. i $7. It ascends directly 
from the Stonethwaite ,branch. After reaching 
Stonethwaite (7 m. from Keswick),, as in the last 
paragraph,. turn L. and cross the beck by a bridge. 
Tui'o at once R. into a field-path which cuts, a 
comer, and rejoins the track a little further on. 
For about i m. the way is along a lane. . Toward^ 
the end of the Stonethwaite valley some yew trees 
are passed, which may perhaps one day rival the 
*< Four of Borrowdale." Then the craggy entrance 
to Longstrath is pas$ed R., near which the beck is 
interesting. Soon after this the path r]e»Dhea^ th« 
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Sytn fell, and climbs straiglit ahead -with Eagle 
rag risiog grandly R. Presently iiioraine heaps 
appear, knd behind - them Lining Crag, a small 
dietaehed rock of conical shape. Climb through 
the moraine heaps by a faint path, and pass just L. 
of Liniifg Crag to the brow of the fell. The patii 
vanishes, but direction cairns will be ^ found leading 
S. in the direction of Greenup Edge, which is a 
small depression, about 20C0 ft., between High 
Raise (R.) and Ullscarf (L.), Daring the whole 
ascent the retrospective views of Borrowdale are 
very fine, and near the top the fell view extends 
from Skiddaw to Bow Fell. The valley, which 
i« reached ^n the far side of Greenup Edge, is*- the 
Wythbum valley, which falls L. to Thlrlmere. 
Carefully avoid descending this, but strike in a 
S.E. direction across its upper part to a ridge* in 
front over which Helm Crag is visible. There is 
a guide-post on the top of the ridge which should 
be aimed at. The far Easedale valley now stretches' 
below, which has to be followed down all the way 
tb Grasmere, keeping the beck on the L. The 
upper part has fine crags on either side, and Hekn 
Crag is conspicuous in front during the whole 
descent. When the valley narrows for a time 
the path reappears, crosses to R. of the beck at 
Stythwaite steps, and in two more milea reaches 
Grasmere. 

IV. The Barrowdak Mountains. n Castle 
Crag (900). Tbis^ little mounuin in miniature 
is worth ascending, alike for its bold pyramidal 
shape,' remarkable position, and the beautiAil views 
of Borrowdale and Derwentwater which it com- 
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maadi. From Rosthwaite take a lane W. just 
oppodte the Post OHice. This leads to stepping- 
stooes over the Derwent, which do not cross, but 
turn R. down the riyer till a bridge is reached. 
Cross this and turn "R«, then after crossing two 
fields turn L.and climb beside a wall (L.) directly 
to the ridge. Turn R. again and a father tiresome 
scramble owr a wall and some loose slates leads to 
the top. But a more enjoyable ramble is to walk 
the whole way along a rough track -on the W. side 
of the river from Grange to Seatoller (3 m.), 
climbing the crag m route* For instance^ the 
tonrkt who has already, seen Buttermere might take 
the coach from Keswick to the foot of the Honister. 
About ^ m. past Seatoller, just beyond a plantation, 
a foot'^path strikes off R., which crosses the High 
Doat and then makes almost a bee-line for Castle 
Crag, joining a cart track a little before reaching 
it. The ascent is made direct from the path, a 
steep scramble mostly oyer loose slates. There is 
a tradition of a Roman fortress on the top, but no 
traces of it. Returning to the track we pass between 
Castle Cirag and Gate Crag and soon reach Grange. 
2. Brund Fell ^1363). This is the highest 
point of the irregular duster of rocky fells which 
fgeparatea the narrow lower part of Borrowdale from 
the Watendlath and. High Lodore ralley, adding 
much to the scenery of both. Other pares of the 
same group are called Grange Fell, Grange Crag, 
and CafFcll Side. Though comparatively low, 
these fells are so rocky, uneven and ^ hummocky," 
that they give considerable trouble to climbers, and 
the tourist who rambles on them had better allow 
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plebty of dme^ and must, not mind occaaioBalJy 
losing' his bearings. The usual ascent is by the 
Ladder Brow path, which starts : close to the 
Borrowdale Hotel, and continues just outside the 
High Lodore wood. Here, instead of bending 
roimd into the Watendlath valleys strike: off R. 
by a path leading to a gate and then climbing the 
fells; The £rst height passed' i« Brown Dodd* 
Brund Fell is about i m. doe S., and requires a 
rough scramble ''to reach. > From the top is a 
beautiful view up Borrowdale. 

3. Glaramara (2560) is the long bulky moad- 
tain which stands between the two upper branches 
of Borrowdale. Though a very rOugh fell» it has 
litde charm of shape, and in views is usually some- 
what extinguished by its giant brethren to the S. ; 
but the views of Borrowdale which it commands 
with Derwentwater beyond it, ought to make it more 
of a favourite with climbers than it it at present. 
To the N. a gigantic combe runs .deep into it, by 
means of which the ascent is usually commenced. 
The only difficulty in finding the rmite ia caused 
by the woods which lie in the lower part of the 
conibe; On the road between Rosthwaite and 
Seatoller, ^ m. or so after passing the Stonethwaite 
turn, a bridge: is crossed OYct the little beck. issuing 
from the combe. Just opposite some < cottages,' 
which ape visible a little ahead, a cart track: leaves 
the read.L. This crosses the beck just mentioned, 
and turns up R. to a ruined mill,.>whete it stops* 
Do not trouble further about any path, but climb 
by the E. side of the beck, thus avoiding the wood 
on ^e W. side. A pretty waterfall is soon passed, 
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mi preiendy a gate admiu U8 to the opea fidL 
Here the combe ia in full vkWy with ooe of the 
twin summits of Glaramara visible at its head. The 
combe itself has a craggy front, which has been 
deemed worthy of attention by the rock-climbers 
of Wasdale, so that the ordinary tourist should 
avoid it, and dimb the mountain, by one of the two 
shoulders. The climb by the L. shoulder passes 
by Tam^at'Leavcff but this is a poor little piece 
of water, and it is best to take the shorter aitsh 
to the R. Cross the beck, and neglecting agrlMs 
track' on the W. side leading up the combe, strike 
diagonally up the fells to the R. Some awkward-^ 
looking crags can all be rounded safely to the R., 
and after a stiff climb the top of Thornytbwaite 
Fell (1775) is attained, from which a ridge 
ascends to the top# The mountain is very roug^, 
and a full two hours should be allowed for the 
climb. 

There are two cairns of much the same height, 
pne standing above the combe, the other a little S« 
of it. The vUw from both is practically the sane. 
To the N. this is singularly attractive. Borrow* 
dale lies extended at our feet, with Derwentwater 
beyond, Skiddaw and Blencathara forming the 
background. This charming scene has been more 
oc less in view for most of the cUmb. Watendlath 
and its valley are also visible, jand Dock Tarn, on 
the fells between Waleodlath and Rosth waiter 
When we turn S. the . giants of. Lakeland rise 
majestic close at hand, i.^. Bow Fell and Hanging 
Knott; Great End, Scawfell Pikes and Lin^ 
mell ; Great Gable ^nd the Pillar. Yei^barrow 
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appean orer the Sty Head Pass. E. the HelveUfn 
and Fairfield range bounds the view. Then come 
Pike o' Stickle, all the Coniston Felli, and Crinkle 
Crags nearly hidden by Bow FelL N,W. are 
High Stile, FJeetwith with the Honister Pass 
below, and the Grasmoor groop showing over the 
ridge that stretches from Robinson to Catbells. 

The walk may be prolonged S. to Alien Crag* 
(7572), and on to Esk- Hause, which is a little 
below them. This will take from 40 min. to i hr. 
Three depressions are crossed tn rtnOe^ but none 
are severe. Note how Pike o' Stickle gradoally 
changes firom its ** haycock ** shape to the more 
attractive- Langdale side. From Allen Crags there 
is a peep into the Seathwaite valley. Sprinkling 
Tarn appears R., but Angle Tarn remains hidden 
(L.).' From Esk Hause the walk may be finished 
in half-a-dozen ways. The shortest way back to 
Borrowdale is down Grains Gill. 

4; Hanging Knott (2903) and Bow Fell 
(2960). Hanging Knott is the mountain just E. 
of Esk Haiise. It is sometimes considered to be the 
W. spur of Bow Fell, from which it is separated by 
E^er Gapi a depression of less than 400 ft. After 
reaching Esk Hause (see next paragraph) a short, 
rough climb L. lands us on the top. The vie^ is 
extemsive, but it is needless to particularise, since 
none are likely to climb the mountain except en 
r&uii for Bow Fell. After descending to Ewer 
Gap there is a longish tramp over rocks and stones 
to the top (for the view see p« io6). Returning 
to Ewer Gap we may descend to Angle Tarn and 
reti^'n by the Longstrath valley* 
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N^B. — The be8t ascent of Bow Fell is from 
Langdale (p. 1O4). 

5. Scawfell Pikes (3210)* The Scawfell 
mass Is thoroughly described 10 the chapter- on 
Wasdale, but the way up from Borrowdale deserves 
separate mention^ both as the route by which most 
visitors reach the top and also as a walk remarkable 
in itself. The route is by £sk Hause (2490 ft.), 
which is reached from Borrowdale by taking the 
track to Stockley Bridge (p. 275)9 and either 
ascending directly by Grains Gilly or by the longer 
route which passes Sty Head Tarn (p. 277)9 and 
then turns L., and climbs between Sprinkling Tarn 
and' Great End (p. 114). Esk Hause can also 
be reached fi*om Langdale (p. 112). 

The route from Esk Hause to the highest Pike 
leads over the two lower Pikes, and is marked the 
whole way by small direction cairns, which it is 
very important to follow, since if mist came on the 
traveller could easily lose himself and wander down 
into the desolate regions of upper Eskdale. First 
the c&ims take us up right to the top of the Hause, 
whence there is a view of Eskdale with its bounding 
line of hills, Harter Fell, Birker Moor, and Bladk 
Combe. Derwentwater is still visible behind. The 
cairns then turn W. in the direction of Great End, 
but soon bend L. and cross a small grassv hollow, 
passing a spring of delicious water, the last to be 
met with in the climb. Then we come to the foot of 
the first Pike, which takes some time to cross. The 
sunmiits of the Pikes are strewn with enormous 
boulders thrown together in Titanic confusion, over 
which the cairns guide us. At the top of the first Pik^ 
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the ground is amoother for a little while, but the 
huge stones soon recommence. Its actual summity 
111 Qx^gy is left sonxe distance L. Then comes a 
deprf^sioo, in descending to wluch there is a good 
yiew of Great GaUe, Kirk Fell, and the Pillar, 
with High Stile beyond and a atrip of Crummock 
Water. Then comes the climb over the second 
Pike, Broad Crag, the top of which is left a little 
R» A second and severer depression leads to the 
third and highest Pike, the climb up which is 
formidable, though not so bad as it looks from 
below. Just at the beginning of the climb there is 
a strange view of the Sty Head pathway, which 
^pears, as it were, hung in air, on the side of 
Great Gable. (For the view from the top and 
description of Mickledore and Scawfell see pp. 
337-339.) In returning Great End (2984) 
should if possible be visited, as it gives a beautiral 
view over Borrowdale and Derwentwater, and from 
the edge of its cltfF. Sty Head and Sprinkling Tarns 
show to advantage. 

6. Grey Knotts (2287), Brandreth (2344}, 
Green Gable (over 2500), and Great Gable 
(2949). Great Gable can be climbed from 

Borrowdale by ascending the jSty Head Pass and 
climbing R., but a more pleasant way is to pass along 
the>ridge of the fells W. of the Seathwaite branch, 
from which beautiful views of Buttermere, Crum- 
mock Water, and Ennerdale Water are obtained. 
Climb the Honister Pass^ and at the (op (9 m. from 
Keswick) torn L. up .jthe, fell-side. At first bear 
a little ll*j then bend round L. to . the summit of 
Gtff Knott^i Buttermere and Crummock Water 
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are wtll in view, and a tih&W comer of Loweswater. 
Directly after leaying the summit Ennerdale Lake 
alto appears, and soon the whole valley is revealed. 
Great Gable is now rising straight ahead, and the 
ridge leading to it ib obvious. A very slight 
depression is next crossed, and we reach Brandreth^ 
from near the summit of which both valleys are 
very well seen, and the fells surrounding them are 
magnificent. Close on the L. is the upland valley 
of Gillercombe, formed by Base Brown, the moun- 
tain between us and Seathwaite. The Green Gable^ 
when we get near it, looks as if it could be advan- 
tageously rounded. This, however, is delusive, 
and it is best to climb to its summit. Buttermere 
and Crummock Water, which had temporarily dis- 
appeared, are again in view, but Ennerdale Water 
is hidden by the Pillar, which rises grandly close 
at hand, with the Pillar Rock seen in profile. 
Sprinkling Tarn, Borrowdale, and a strip of 
Windermere are also in view. A slight depres- 
non leads to Wind Gap, the narrow col between 
the Gables, from which Sty Head Tarn is seen. 
On crossing this a path is found which ascends 
Great Gable by the ridge, bearing slightly L. to 
avoid the precipitous Ennerdale side. (For view 
and description see pp. 339-342.) 



CHAPTER XII 

PUTTERMERE, CRUMMOCK WATER AND tOWESWATER 

I. Approaches. The valley in which these 
lakes lie can be approached either from the upper 
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or Buttermere end, or from the lower or Criuhmodi 
end« The only two carriage approaches to the 
Buttermere end are from Keswick by the Honister 
and the Buttermere Hause Passes respectively (p. 
270 and p. 240). The end from which this lake 
is approached makes little 4ifierence- to its proper 
appreciation, but the visitor will probably be led 
to choose the Honister Pass, both by the fame 
of the Honister Crag, and because the coaches 
from Keswick nearly always take this route, re- 
turning by the Buttermere Hause* Indeed, very 
many visitors form acquaintance with Buttermere 
and Crummock Water by this excursion only. 
But those who wish to really know Lakeland 
should certainly stay in this delightful valley, at 
one of the three small but comfortable inns in 
Buttermere village, which lies between the two 
lakes. The surrounding mountains are full of 
interest, and it may be added that those who 
have made the Buttermere excursion and believe 
they have seen Crummock Water make a serious 
mistake. 

A valley so readily reached from Keswick can 
hardly be called inaccessible. But from other 
parts of the district it is certainly hard to get at, 
as it lies well to the W., and is surrounded by 
steep mountains. There are two pedestrian routes 
leading to it from Wasdale and Ennerdale, Le, by 
the Black Sail and Scarf Gap Passes (p. 345)» and 
by Floutern Tarn (p. 323). 

Crummock Water should decidedly be ap- 
proached from the lower end. Here three roads 
converge, from Keswick by the Whinlatter Pass 
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(p. 260) » from Cockermouth up the Lorto& rMej^ 
and from EnnerdaJe by Loweswater (p. 324)4 
At the foot of the lake is a comfortable resting^ 
place, the Scale Hill Hotel. If the tourist wishes 
to push on for Buttermere, he should not fail to 
diverge first to Lantbwaite HiUf the view of Crum-^ 
mock from which is the principal raison dlttrt for 
taking one of these routes. 

Cockennouth and the Vale of Lorton to Scale 
Hill Hotel (8 m.). Cockermouth is at the end 
of the branch railway from Penrith, which passes 
through Keswick. It is 29 m. from Penrith, and 
12 m. from Keswick. Its name is derived from 
the junction of the river Cocker, which drains the 
three lakes and then flows through the vale of 
Lorton, vdth the Derwent, which also carries the 
drainage of three lakeq. Wordsworth was bom 
here in 1770 in a house on the N. side of Main 
Street. The castle was the first plaice to which 
Mary Queen of Scots was taken after she landed 
at Workington. It was stormed and dismantled 
by Cromwell in 1648, since which time if has been 
in ruins. In one of Wordsworth's sonnets he sup« 
poses that the spirit of the castle addresses him. 

The road leaves Cockermouth in a S.E. direct 
tion, and ascends the valley of the Cocker. At 
first the country is flat, but hills soon appear, first 
L. and then lower ones R., and the vale of Lorton 
is reached, which runs up S. to Crummock Water. 
Lorton village is about half-way. Its yew tree^ 
celebrated by Wordsworth, is no longer in exist- 
ence, having shared the fate of the tree which gave 
its name to Yewdale, and whijch is rapidly of er- 
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taking the yews of Boitowdale. The'Chiinmock 
fells presently appear in front, and the route steadily 
increases in interest till Scale Hill Hotel is reathed 
at the foot of the lake {| m. before reaching the 
lake turn R). 

n. The Buttermere valley y which runs from 
S«E. to N.W., is nafrow and sunk deep in lofty 
mountains. Its head is separated into two by the 
steep ridge of Fleetwith, of which the Honister 
Crag forms the N. side. To the N. is the long 
Honister Pass, the far side of which is formed by 
the Yew Crags, which are the S. side of the 
mountains Dale Head and Hindscarth, a range 
continned W. by J^obinson. To the S. of Fleet- 
with is a 'small level strath, surrounded by an 
unbroken semicircle of lower bat precipitous fells, 
kAown as the Green 'Crags and the Haystacks. 
Immediately W. of the latter is the depression of 
the Scarf Gap Pass. At the foot of^Fleetwith 
Buttermere lake at once begins, with Robinson 
on tlie N.E. side, and the fine range of High Crag, 
High Stile, and Red Pike on its S.E. Red Pike 
more -exactly overlooks the alluvial strath between 
the two lakes, about f m. long, on which is placed 
Buttermere village^ consisting principally of three 
inns and a small church. The stoiy of Mary, the 
unfortunate beauty of Buttermere, who was barmaid 
at the Fish Inn, may be read in De Quincey's 
Sketch of Coleridge, and in Wordsworth's Prelude, 
BookVII. 

* Immediately opposite, on the other side, comes 
down the road from Buttermere Hause, between 
Robinson and Whiteless Pike, a point on the 
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Grasmoor group of fells. A little further down 
the yalley Crummock Water begins. At about 
^ of its length it is narrowed by a projection of 
the little fell Rannerdale Knotts, after which the 
direction of both yalley and lake turn N. The 
lower part of the lake is close bounded on the E. 
by the bnlky and precipitous Grasmoor, and on 
the W. by the lower but equally steep Mellbreak. 
Between Mellbreak and Red Pike is the only 
break in ■ the circle of the fells which surround the 
lake, except at the lower end. Whiteside, which 
is N. of Grasmoor, overlooks the vale of Lorton 
rather than the lake. Loweswater lies N.W. of 
Crummock, in a small lateral valley, surrounded by 
fells of less importance. The stream from it. Park 
Beck, flows into the lower part of Crummock 
Water. 

I. BuTTBRMBRB is Only i^ m. long by 3 
furlongs broad. It is thus one of the smaller 
lakes, being about the same size as Esthwaite and 
Loweswater. It is 329 feet above sea level, and 
only 94 feet deep, one of the comparatively shallow 
lakes. Its sides are straight and somewhat angular ; 
indeed, in shape it approximates to the rectangle, 
which gives it a rather hard outline in many views* 
Also it may be said at once that its small size 
makes it disproportioned to the lofty mountains 
which engirdle it. Yet, with all this, the lake 
will be pronounced charming by every visitor. 
Its hard outline is partly compensated for by the 
fact that it fills the whole valley in which it lies, 
giving something of the charm so conspicuous in 
Thirlmere. It is also set higher up in the valley 
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than any other lake^ one result of which ia that 
from no point of view is there a long strath in 
the foreground to dwarf it. Finallyi it is the 
lake most completely encircled hy grand moun- 
tainsy which rise directly and steeply from its 
shores. It follows that the views of it are good 
from all points. From near Gatesgarth^ at the 
foot of the Honifter Pass, we look down the 
lake, with Mellbreak standing as the background, 
the High Stile range L., and Robinson R. From 
Hassness, the pafk-like grounds qn the N.E. side, 
we look straight across to High Stile^ which has 
Red Pike R. and High Crag L. Here the want 
of proportion between the breadth of the lake and 
the height of the moojatains is coni^icuous, hot 
the mountains themselves are splendid. All three 
rise straight from the water, and display their 
beautiful steep sides to the very top, the lower 
slopes clothed in fir- woods, the upper ones rocky 
rather than precipitous. Between High Stile and 
Red Pilpe, Sour Milk Ghyll, a streak of white 
foam, descends from Bleaberry Tarn* From the 
foot, the view generally photographed, the un-* 
broken amphitheatre formed by Green Crags and 
Haystacks stands behind the lake, with the narrow 
descending edge of Fleetwith and the slope of the 
Honister Crag L. From some points Great 
Gable, Green Gable and Kirkfell appear over 
this, amphitheatre. From the S.W. shore the 
principal feature is Robinson, with its fine pre^ 
cipitous crags. 

2. Crummock Water has for iu greatest 
length and breadth z^ m* by 4^ furlopgs. It is 
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321 ft* aboye tea level, eight feet only below 
Buttennere, with which it clearly odce formed one 
lake. It is strange to reflect that a wedge roust 
have been pushed between the two lakes by the 
delta of the coinparatiyely small Sail Beck. Crum->' 
mock Water is a flat-bottomed trough with steep 
sides, in average depth only second to Wast- 
water, though its greatest depth is only 144 ft. 
In size, shape, and general effect it resembles the 
other two western lakes, Ennerdale and Wastwater« 
Of these three Wastwater is far the flnest, but the 
other two also form most striking pictures when 
properly seen. This can only be from their feet, 
since the effect in these three wild lakes depends 
upon the arrangement of the mountain-masses at 
their heads. Thus from the strath near Buttermere 
village, or the path to Scale Force, very little idea 
can really be formed of the beauty of Crummock. 

The proper point from which to view this lake 
b Lanrnwaiie Hil!^ From Scale Hill Hotel go a 
few yards towards the lake, and then turn L. 
through a gate into a wood. In a minute climb 
by a path L., which first leads to a clearbg among 
the firs, which is perhaps the best view^point, and 
then through a gate on to the open fell, and so to 
the top (674 ft.). The whole walk is about 
ten minutes. The top of the hill is the more 
commanding view-point, but the fir-woods do not 
arrange themselves quite so effectively in the fore- 
ground as firom the view-point first mentioned.' 
The general description which follows is takeii 
firom the lower view-point, but a few of the features 
mentioned are visible only from the hill-top. 
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The view of the lake is only as ^ as the turn in 
the valley which was mentioned above. Its upper 
reach and the whole of Buttermere are hidden 
round the corner. In the foreground are the rich 
fir-woods which clothe Lanthwaite Hill itself, and 
which add some brightness to a view otherwise 
rather sombre, for both on the other banks and the 
surrounding fells the absence of trees is conspicuous. 
Beyond the fir trees is the lake, which is beautifully 
indented, and by reason of the foreshortening takes 
a sort of irregular diamond-shape. At the head is 
the mass of the High Stile group, which, however, 
seems to turn its full face toward Buttermere, and 
away from Crummock, so that in spite of the fine 
cone of Red Pike, it makes rather a heavy background. 
On the L. is the fine little crag of Rannerdale 
Knotts, over which appear some of the more distant 
fella with grand effect. Great Gable rears its front 
in the centre, flanked by Green Gable and Kirk 
Fell, and over them appear a bit of Great End and 
of the second Scawfell Pike (Broad Crag). More 
L. a bit of Robinson appears, and then the red 
bulky front of Grasmoor, a big impressive mountain, 
with a flat top and precipitous side. Still further 
L. is Whiteside, similar to Grasmoor in shape, 
but contrasting in colour. This mountain, how- 
ever, does not come into the lake-picture. To the 
R. of Red Pike is Mellbreak, also flat-topped, and 
with regularly sloping sides like a haystack. It is 
hard to believe that so effective a mountain is less 
than 1700 ft. high. It rises grandly from the 
very shore of the lake. Further R. are seen 
Lowes water and its surrounding fells, and to the 
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N. is a view over the green vale of Lorton. The 
fellsy regular and flat-topped, are impressive and 
aolemn, but the scene would be sombre but for 
the beautiful outline of the lake. As it is, it takes 
a high place among Lakeland views. 

3. LowBSWATBR has nearly the same dimensions 
as Buttermere (i m. i furlong long by 3 furlongs 
broad). It is only 60 ft. deep, the shallowest of 
all the lakes except Rydal. Though it seems to 
lie more out in the open country than Crummock 
Water, it is really higher placed, since it is 397 ft. 
above sea 'level, and lies in a small lateral valley 
about 80 ft. above the main valley. In shape it 
somewhat resembles Buttermere, but is less angular, 
except that at its lower end it forms a very acute 
angle. The lake lies i^ m. W. of the Scale Hill 
Hotel, and the road to Ennerdale, after crossing 
the Cocker just after it leaves Crummock Water, 
climbs by Loweswater village to the N.£. side of 
the lake. From the foot of the lake it does not 
show to effect, since there is only a low hill behind 
it. The S.W. shore is pleasandy wooded, but the 
two rounded fells which rise above them, Carling 
Knott and Burnbank Fell, are uninteresting spurs of 
the tame Blake Fell. Darling Fell on the N*E. 
shows some crags, but of little beauty. As .we 
proceed toward the head of the lake we reach the 
view usually photographed, with Mellbreak in the 
background. But this mountain when unrelieved 
by others is heavy and sombre, and the view is not 
effective. The really fine view is that seen from 
the actual head, when the Crummock and Butter-^ 
mere fells arrange themselves behind the lake in 
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a new and uofamyiar grouping of subtle beauty. 
Most of this can be seen from the road, but to 
appreciate the full charm it is worth while de- 
scending to the head of the lake. The ground is 
unpleasantly marshy, but the scene is worth wet 
feet. To the R. are Mellbreak with Red Pike, 
balanced to the L. by the grand side of Grasmoor, 
and the cone of Whiteless Pike, which shows to 
singular advantage. Right in the centre is little 
Rannerdale Knotts, and over it appear Robinson^ 
Dale Head and Fleetwith, with the Honister 
Crag seen in profile. From the road Grasmoor is 
not seen, and consequently Mellbreak seems too 
prominent. Beyond the lake the road ascends the 
hill. From about half-way up there is a fine 
retrospective view from which everything can be 
seen. 

III. I. Scale Force, a fine waterfall on the 
N. slopes of Red Pike, is usually included in the 
Buttermere excursion from Keswick. The path to 
it is 2 m. from Buttermere village, but excursionists 
are usually rowed across a stretch of Crummock 
Water, a pleasanter route which saves f m. 
walking. The landing-^ stage is reached from 
behind the hotels by a field-path with Sail Beck 
R. When rowing on the lake the fells surround- 
ing it are seen, Mellbreak, Grasmoor, White- 
less Pike, and Rannerdale Knotts. When we 
land; Scale Force is f m. distant. The well- 
marked track to it keeps close to the Scale Beck, 
and the ravine is soon discerned. The land route 
to the force from Buttermere is both stony and 
wet. Take the track L. of the Fish Inn^ which 
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toon bends L. On reaching three gates close 

together turn R* through the nearest, and cross 

the strath to a bridge over the beck connecting the 

two lakes* Here turn R. and skirt the shore <^ 

Crummock Water, presently bearing L. to join the 

track from the landing-stage already mentioned. 

Two little wooded islets, the only ones in Crummock, 

are passed, but the beauty of the lake cannot fairly 

be estimated from this point of view. A short cut 

round the fell may be taken, but it will be found rough 

walking and of doubtful adrantage. At the entrance 

to the ravine is a pretty little lower fall, in which 

some ingenious person has noticed a resemblance to 

an old man with long white beard, a kinsman of 

Undine apparently, but who only appears when the 

stream is full. The main fall is deeply recessed in 

the perpendicular walls of black syenitic rock, on 

which trees and ferns form a beautiful framework. 

The water falls from the top of the chasm iil an 

unbroken leap of about 1 20 ft., the highest fall in 

Lakelands It depends less on volume of water 

than beauty of situation, so that even ih dry weather 

it is worth seeing. During the descent the water 

is partly converted into spray. 

2. Round Buttermere (4J m.) . From Butter- 
mere village the path to the bridge mentioned in 
the last paragraph may be taken, but a pleasing 
variation is, when the path turns L., to continue in 
that direction to the foot of Buttermere, whence 
the view already described can be obtained. Turn 
R. and skirt die lake without a path till the beck 
is reached, over which a rough footbridge will be 
found. Turn L. and continue by a rough wet 
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path at the foot of High Stile. The path^ which 
is oyerilowed by every petty rill,, is so unpleasant 
that few tourists will care to come this way again, 
but the views of the lake are good. At the head 
of the lake the path running down from the Scarf 
Gap pass joins our route, and we pass the Warn- 
scale beck by a bridge, and cross two meadows to 
Gatesgarth, the farm at the foot of the Honister 
Pass. Here turn L., and the coach road takes us 
back to Buttermere village in 2 m. (The views of 
the lake during this walk have been sufficiently 
described in the general account.) 

3. Round Crummock Water (9 m.). This 
is a charming ramble. A carriage or cycle can be 
taken down the E. side of Crummock as of Butter- 
mere, but much is lost by not taking the walk on 
the W. bank also, which gives the finest views, 
excepting only the Lanthwaite one. It is best to 
start by the road on the E. side, which leads N.W. 
from Buttermere village. The head of the lake is 
not seen till a slight ascent is made. Soon there 
comes an interesting bit of the rpad, where it is 
carried round Hatue Pomty the rocky projection 
Rannerdale Knotts sends down right into the lake, 
which lies stretched below to its full extent. In 
many maps this is wrongly called Horse ^ Point, 
and a story has been invented that a horse fell over 
into the lake at this point and was drowned. This 
may be compared >vith the legend of the brothers 
supposed to have perished in Brothers' Water. 

^ T}ii8 is a commota error. Even in the Ordnance Map 
the ascent of the Honister from Seatoiier is called Horse 
GiU instead of J7aMtf Gi//. 
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The tniQ explanation seems to be that the name 
properly applies to the old road, which passed 
over the real Buttermere Hausty i,e* the pass be- 
tween Rannerdale Knotts and Whiteless Pike. 
When the road was altered the name was less 
correctly applied to the point where Buttermere 
valley is left for Rannerdale. The name Butter- 
mere Hause has now been appropriated by the 
pass leading to Newlands, which should perhaps 
rather be called the Newlands Hause. After 
passing this headland we cross the beck descend- 
ing the little Rannerdale valley, with Rannerdale 
Knotts R.y Ladhouse, a sort of projecting buttress 
of Grasmoor, L., and Whiteless Pike behind. 
The road now passes under the mighty side of 
Grasmoor, which towers R. till the foot of the 
lake is reached. Across the lake are good views 
of Mellbreak. When the lake is left pass two 
cottages, and then look out for a guide-post L., 
to Scale Hill Hotel, nearly opposite to the de- 
pression between Grasmoor and Whiteside. This 
leads to a rough path (rideable for cyclists) through 
Lanthwaite woods to the road by Scale Hill Hotel. 
The splendid view-points (described on p. 294.) lie 
R. of the track, and should on no account be 
missed. [iV.-ff. — When riding or driving through 
Lanthwaite woods in the other direction, avoid 
a turn R. about half-way, which only leads to the 
lake. 3 When the road is reached, cross the 
Cocker, and take the first turn L. Just after 
passing a house turn L. through a gate into a 
grass lane, which leads straight to the shore of the 
lake in about i^ m., crossing the Park Beck from 
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Loweswater en route. The first fine view is of the 
foot of the lake, with the masses of Whiteside and 
Grasmoor rinog beyond over the Lanthwaite woods. 
After rounding a low grassy plateau to the R. we 
come to the N. W. corner of the lake at the fi^ot of 
Mellbreak) from which it looks its wildest. Some 
prefer this fiew to the Lanthwaite one. Red Pike 
•lands at the head, and Whiteless Pike now appears 
opposite, between Grasmoor and Rannerdale Knotts. 
Hardly a tree is in sight. Though the bare fells that 
surround us are, all but Red Pike, formed of Skiddaw 
slate, they produce as fine an effect of gloom and 
grandeur as the volcanic rocks of Wastwater. 
During the walk along the rough track under 
Mellbreak the feeling of being alone with nature 
will probably come strongly on the visitor. Pre- 
sently the fells at the head of Buttermere appear 
round Rannerdale Knotts, and since the further lake 
is out of view, they appear to rise almost from the 
head of Crummock Water itself. At the S. end of 
Mellbreak there is a detached rock, High Ling 
Crag, and below it a rocky promontory. Low 
Ling Crag,^ which projects into the lake. From 
both good views can be obtained. A little further 
is the boat-landing for Scale Force, and then the 
marshy ground between Mellbreak and Red Pike 
is traversed. The rock here changes from Skiddaw 
slate to syenite. The track now passes under Red 
Pike until the bridge over the beck joining the lakes 
is reached, by which Buttermere village is regained . 

^ This 18 the scene of oar illustration. Whiteless Pike 
is in the centre, with Wandope L. and Rannerdale 
KnotuR. 
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IV. The Buttermere Mountains* i. Red 
Pike (2479), High Stile (2643), and High 
Crag (2443). This is a most charming moun- 
tain excursion. The climax is the view from Red 
Pike, from which four lakes are seen almost imme^* 
dtately below. The ascent should certainly b^ 
begun by Red Pike, which will enable the walk to 
be prolonged as far as time and inclination allow 
round the fells enclosing Buttermere. 

Red Pike, the syenitic mountain overhanging 

Buttermere, can be ascended by either of the three 

becks which descend from it. Of these routes the 

shortest and steepest is by the L. of Sour Milk 

Ghyll and Bleaberry Tarn. This, however, 16 

rough and craggy, and involves near the start an 

awkward detour to the L., to avoid a crag im^ 

mediately in front. The ascent by Scale Beck is 

quite easy and unmistakable, but it is featureless, 

and the beck is 2 m. distant from Buttermere 

Tillage. The best ascent is therefore by Ruddy 

Beck^ in the central gill of the three, which flows 

into the S. comer of Crummock Water. From the 

village take the path to the bridge over the beck 

between the lakes. Turn R. to the foot of Ruddy 

Beck and ascend, keeping it on the R. A little 

way up the beck is very pretty, where it tumbles by 

a cascade into a charming dingle. Ascend by the 

beck, and when close to its source bear L. for the 

depression between the summit and a rounded peak, 

conspicuous from below, which lies N. of it. On 

attaining this Bleaberry Tarn comes in sight below, 

a poor little sheet of water. Turn R. and a short 

attff climb lands us on the top. The two rounded 
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peaks with the depression between them have given 
.the summit the name of the Saddle. As a lake 
view the scene is unrivalled. Mapped out close at 
our feet are Buttermere, Crummock, and the upper 
part of Ennerdale Water. Loweswater is a little 
further off, and N. is also the foot of Derwentwater, 
seen beyond the Newlands valley. All the moun- 
tains immediately surrounding the four first-named 
lakes are well in view. Of the Buttermere and 
Crummock Fells the most conspicuous is Grasmoor 
with its satellites. Indeed the present ramble 
gives perhaps the best idea of this characteristic 
assemblage of conical peaks and razor-backed 
edges, which contrasts so splendidly with the 
massive central bulk. Between Loweswater and 
Ennerdale the highest mountains are Blake Fell 
and Herdhouse. Across the deep hollow of 
Ennerdale rise the Haycock, Steeple and Pillar. 
Of distant mountains few are in sight, the principal 
being the Scawfell mass, between the PQlar and 
High Stile, Helvellyn and Fairfield due E., and 
Skiddaw and Blencathara S. 

A walk E. over the moderate depression leads to 
the top of High Stile. Here the lake view is not 
so good, but more mountains are visible. Great 
Gable appears at the end of Ennerdale, a grand 
dome showing its most precipitous front, with Kirk 
Fell (R.) and Green Gable (L.). The precipices 
of the Pillar, seen right opposite, are now magnifi- 
cent, the Pillar Rock being prominent. Continuing 
in the same direction we reach Bigh Cragy whence 
there is a steep descent over screes to the Scarf 
Gap Pass* The pass will lead back to Buttermere, 
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but the walk may be continued along the ridge over 
the Haystacks (about 1800 ft.), and the still lower 
Green Crags, The top is irregular and bossy, but 
by keeping to the L. at the tdgt of the sheer 
precipices beautiful views of the head of Buttermere 
will be obtained. Presently the track from Brand- 
reth will be struck, which descends beside a beck, 
between Green Crags and Fleetwith. By this a 
descent may be made, or the tourist may continue 
to the summit of Fleetwith and descend by its 
edge. 

^. Fleetwith (2126) is the fell of which the 
Honister Crag is a part. The crag is usually so 
much better known than the mountain that the latter 
is sometimes dubbed << Honister Mountain." It is 
worth climbing both for the view of the Honister 
Crag from above and of the three lakes in the 
▼alley. It may be climbed independently, or made 
the finish of either the last ramble or the one 
described in the next section. But in any case 
the descent should be by the ridge. 

When at the top of the Honister Pass turn R. 
Avoid very soon a quarrymen's track which strikes 
off R. for the crag, and climb to the ridge, first by 
a kind of natural staircase. When on the ridge 
turn R. and strike for the top. The first summit 
reached is Honister Ptke^ on the edge of the crag, 
aild allowing of a view right down it to the road 
below. The crag itself, however, is best seen by 
going to the edge just where the miners' track 
ends, a little short of the top. Proceeding W. we 
soon reach the true summit of Fleetwith, which is 
not very much higher. 
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The view. In froot is the full length of die 
Buttermere valley with the three lakes almost in a 
straight line, and the surrounding fells all visible. 
The lower part of Crummock Water is cut off by 
Rannerdale Knotts, but this hardly impairs the 
striking effect. To the N. the nearer fells shut 
out everything but the peaks of Grisedale Pike, 
Causey Pike, and Skiddaw, but S. the fells from 
Grey Knotts to Haystacks are lower, and allow a 
grand view of the mountains at the head of Enner* 
dale. Great Gable and the Pillar being conspicuous, 
with the Bowfell and Scawfell groups rising behind 
them. The higher Scawfell Pike is hidden behind 
Great Gable, but Scawfell is very effective. Yew- 
barrow, Seatallan, and the Mosedale Red Pike are 
also in view. Looking back over the Honister 
Pass the Helvellyn and Fairfield range appears over 
the lower ridge of High Raise and UUscarf. An 
interesting descent is made by the ridge running 
N.W., with the lake view in front the whole way« 
The ridge is steep and narrow, but perfectly safe 
with ordinary precautions. Near the bottom there 
is a cross to the memory of an unfortunate lady 
who lost her life here ; but it must not be inferred 
that the ridge is dangerous. 

3* Robinson {24,17 ) ^ Hindscarth (2385), amf 
Dale Head (2473). The mountains on the 

N.E. side of buttermere are of the Skiddaw slate 
fbrn9ation, and part of the charm of the valley 
consists in the contrast between them and the more 
rugged masses opposite. The three mountains to 
be described turn their principal sides to the vale 
of Newlands, and indeed belong rather to that 
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Tidley than to . Botteitnere. The ideal way to 
ascend them is perhaps that suggested on p. 2$3y 
to continue the walk by Catbells and Maiden Moor 
so as to include them. As, however, this makes 
rather a long ramble, it seemed best to describe 
them independently in this chapter^ Robinson is 
climbed from Buttermere by way of Buttermeie 
Moss, a mountain which stands in front of it and 
hides it from the village. Ascend the Buttermere 
Hause road for a little, but opposite the fifth 
telegraph post after leaving the church diverge R*^ 
and climb the fell by a grassy peat-track, which is 
soon struck and leads to the top of Buttermere 
Mote j[i725), a tide explained by the marshy 
tract ot ground behind it, which has to be waded 
through. After this a %o min. climb leads to the 
cairn. Robinson is a bulky mountain, precipitous 
on all sides except where it joins on to Buttermere 
Moss (W.) and Hindscarth (E.), but the top is a 
rather extensive plateau. Crummock Water is in 
view on either side of Rannerdale Knotts. Beyond 
are Loweswa^ter, Bleaberry and Floutern Tarns, 
and ftirtber off a long stretch of sea. By descend* 
ing a litde S. Buttermere can be seen, and on 
walking a little N.W. the foot of Derwentwater 
appears beyond the Newlanda valley. The Gras« 
moor group is well seen close at hand, and all. the 
mountains are visible which surround Buttermere, 
Lowes water, and the head of Ennerdale. The 
highest Scawfdl Pike is exactly behind Great 
Gable, to the L. of which are Bow Fell, 
Wetherlam and Glaramara. Skiddaw and Blen* 
cathara are visible S., the Helvellyn and- Fairfield 
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ranges E., and several lesser heights. |^If Robinson 
be ascended from Hindscarth the descent requires 
care, (a) To Buttermere, Descend to the wet 
ground W. called Butter mere Moss, and make 
for the N. part of the ridge just beyond, {b) To 
Keswick (8 m.). Strike oW N.W. and keep on 
the ridge between Keskadale (L.) and Little Dale 
(R*^y until some precipices on the R. overlooking 
Little Dale are passed, where descend to Little 
Dale, striking it near a small reservoir. A track 
descends the valley, and after passing Newlands 
Church joins the Keswick road near Newlands 
Hotel.] 

Since the walk to the summit of Hindscarth in- 
volves* a considerable detour N., and the view has 
hardly any new feature, many toafists will prefer to 
omit it, and climb directly to the S. part of the 
ridge of the mountain, to which those who climb the 
summit will have in any case to retrace their steps. 
From here we cross a moderate depression and ascend 
to the cairn on Dale Head by a fascinating narrow 
ridge, with Newlands deep on the L. and Butter- 
mere and the Honister Pass depression R. From 
the cairn the most beautiful feature is the full-length 
view of the vale of Newlands, which starts in a deep 
hollow close at our feet. The contrast between 
its wild upper part, bordered by Eel Crags and 
Hindscarth, and its fertile lower part, is very 
effective. At the end majestic Skiddaw closes 
the vista, and a strip of Bassenthwaite is visible. 
No Other lake is in view, but there is a glorious 
array of mountains, including all those already 
mentioned and some others. The great mountains 
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to the S.y Bow Felly Scawfell, Great Gable and 
the Pillar are well aeen^ as indeed they are from all 
the Buttermtre fells. Keeping to the ridge and 
bending slightly R*> a descent is made to the top of 
the Hooister Passi A slate quarry en route may 
cause a little confusion^ but the Way is quite clears 
The ramble may be finished either descending the 
Honister or climbing Fleetwith* 

4> Great GabU (2949) from Buttertnerek 
Take the Honister road to Gatesgarth, directly 
after which take a cart road R., which winds round 
the foot of Fleetwith and ascends by the Wamscale 
Beck between Fleetwith and Green Crags. Cross 
the beck where the cart track bends away from it 
L.) and continue ascending by it to the top of 
Brandreth, For the remaining ascent see p. 287. 

The Crummock Mountains, i. Rannerdali 
Knotts (1160). This charming little mountain 
will be a favourite strolling-ground for all who visit 
Buttermere. It commands beautiful views of the 
three lakes and surrounding mountains. The ascent 
is made without trouble by starting firom Buttermere 
by the N.W. road, and diverging on to the fell R. 
almost immediately. An easy climb L. soon leads 
to the top. 

2. Whiteless Pike (2159) and Grasmoor 
(2791). Grasmoor perl^ps gives a greater 
impression of solid bulk than any other lake 
mountain. Its top is quite flat, and covered with 
thick grasSy but the steepness of its red sides, 
covered rather with precipitous screes than with 
crags^ forbids easy access except on the E., by 
the depression between it and Eel Crags, 
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Thte ascent to this depression from Keswick has 
been described on p. 254, but the ascent from 
Buttermere is almost as charming, the latter part 
traversing a long razor-*backed ridgei 

From the hotels tarn L., cross the Sail Beck 
bridge, and directly after the last house turn R* on 
to the open fell. Whiteless Pike is now directly in 
front, but it is necessary to dtyerge somewhat R. 
to the top of Whiteless, a lower summit nearly in 
front of the Pike. The depression of Rannerdale 
would be found in the way if a bee-line were takeo. 
A steep ascent leads from Whiteless up the clear- 
cut cone of Whiteless Pike^ from which there is a 
glorious view embracing most of the best points 
visible from Grasmoor itself. The ridge is now 
traversed which leads to Wandope (2553), with the 
Sail Beck depression R. and the head of Ranner- 
dale Li, with Ladhouse and Grasmoor beyond. 
The path passes L. of the summit of Wandope, and 
continues on the ridge to the depression between 
Grasmoor and Eel Crags. By a slight climb L. 
the top of Grasmoor is attained. 

The view is extensive and beautiful. Close below 
us are the three lakes, with all their surrounding 
mountains. To the W. is the vale of Lorton, 
stretching to Cockermouth, and beyond it the flat 
country and the sea, with the Isle of Man rising on 
the horizon if the air is clear. Eel Crags hide 
Derwentwater, but N.E. of them are Blencathara, 
Skiddaw and Grisedale Pike. S.E. are the 
Helvellyn and Fairfield Ranges, with the High 
Raise range and Glaramara more in the foreground. 
To the S. Great Gable acts as the advanced guard 
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of the Bow Fell and Scawfell groups. The writer 
has seen Great Gable stand out in sunshine against 
a background .of black storm*clouds resting on 
Scawfell FikeS) a most impressive sight. Further 
R. are the Ennerdale mountains, with the Pillar 
conspicuous. Wetherlam is W. of Bow Fell| and 
the Old Man is seen over Esk Hause. Directly 
N. are the fine cliffs of Whiteside^ which only yield 
to Honister, indeed some think them superior. 

Returning to the depression and turning L., an 
interesting descent may be made by the narrow and 
romantic ravine which descends between Grasmoor 
and Whiteside to the foot of Crummock Water 
(p. 261). 

3. Mellhreak (1676), from its curious '< hay- 
stack" appearance, its isolated position and the 
way it rises directly from the shores of Crummock 
Water, attracts more attention than its actual height 
would warrant. However it deserves description 
as one of the mountains from which good views of 
the three lakes can be obtained. From Buttermere 
village take the Scale Force track (p. 296), and 
start climbing near the point where the boats land. 
Aim for the depression between Mellbreak and a 
sort of dodd S. of it, on reaching which turn R. 
to the summit. The grass slopes will be found 
steep in any case, but this route will give an easier 
gradient than climbing straight up. There are two 
•summits nearly of equal height. From that to the 
S, by descending slightly E. one of the best views 
of the two lakes is gained; the N. summit 
commands Loweswater as well. A descent to Scale 
Hill Hotel may be made by the N. shoulder. 
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V* I. Buttermere to Keswick by Vale of 
Newlands (9 m.). This is the ordinary route fay 
which the Keswick coaches return. It is a rather 
quiet finish to a ride full of interest and beauty. 
The route is nearly N.E. First comes the clinb 
up the Buttermere Hause pass (p. 241), (1096), 
along the side of Buttermere Moss, with the Sail 
BedL below, beyond which rises first Whiteless, 
then Wandope, Eel Crags, the Sail, and Scar Crags, 
and- presently the conical Whiteless Pike is seen 
right opposite. The slopes of these fells are 
mooih with grass and bracken, and restful to the 
eye. At the tc^ of the pass, which is really 
between Buttermere Moss and Knott Rig^ 
Robinson appears in front, with a fine mountain- 
fall seaming its side. The road now descends into 
the barren Keskadale valley, the W. branch of the 
fale of Newlands, with Knott Rigg, then Aiken 
Knott R., and Blencathara rising in the distance. 
Tke cyclist should look out for some awkward 
turns in the road, one of which is locally known as 
^* the Devil's elbow." Presently Keskadale joins 
the other two branches, and the barrenness gives 
iplace to verdure. The road keeps on the W. of 
the valley until Rowling End is passed, when it 
crosses and climl^s out of it by a slight ascent, 
and passes between Swinside and Derwentwater to 
Portinscaie and on to Keswick. 

2. Buttermere to BorrowdcUe by the Honister 
Pass. As it is probable that few will traverse 
the Honister for the first time in this direction, 
the 'account given in the reverse direction will 
suffice (p. 274)« 
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3. Buttermere to Wasdale by the Scarf Gap 
and Black Sail Passes (9 m.). This alto is 
described more fiilly the reterse Way (p. 345)9 the 
direction in which it is usually travelled. Take tbe> 
Honister road, and at the farm Gatesgarth turn R. 
into a footpath which crosses to a bridge over the 
Warnscale Beck, and at once climbs the fell to 
Scarf Gap (1400), the depression between High 
Crag (R.) and the Haystacks (L.). A descent is 
now made into Ennerdale, the path bearing some- 
what to the L. During the descent the Pillar 
rock is seen right opposite, and Ennerdale Water 
R. When the valley is reached, ascend it foi^ 
about ^ m. It is grand in its desolation, and Great 
Gable stands magnificently at the end. It looks 
from below as if the exit from the valley, the 
Black Sail Pass, would be between Great Gable 
and Kirk Fell, whereas really it is between Kirk 
Fell and Looking Stead, the E. projection of the 
Pillar. Presently the Liza is crossed by a foot* 
bridge. Here a guide-post gives minute information 
as to our route. From this point the route up the 
Black Sail (1800) is nearly straight. From the 
top there is a long descent iiito the desolate 
Mosedale valley, during which a grand view of 
Scawfell is seen in frDnt. By keeping bende 
the Mosedale beck, the Wastwater Hotel it 
presently reached. 

4. Buttermere to Ennerdale (Anglers* Inn) by^ 
Fhutem Tarn (6 m.) . This is in itself a rather 
dreary and disagreeable walk; but it is the most 
practicable way for the visitor to.Buttermere to really 
9e? Ennerdale Water, a view which should not W 
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missed. Start by Scale Force track right to the 
Force itself, and then proceed over a sort of pass, 
between spurs of Red Pike and Mellbreak. The 
track hugs the fell-side L. to avoid an awful bog, 
which fills up the hollow between Mellbreak, Hen- 
combe and Gale Fell (a slope of Red Pike), 
in a way fortunately nnusual in Lakeland. The 
pass to be crossed is visible in front, to the R. 
of Herdhouse. When the Mosedale ^ valley, 
between Meubreak and Hencombe, is nearly 
opposite, cross to the R. of the beck descending 
from the pass, just at the point it tuma N. and 
flows down Mosedale. Continue upward with 
the beck on the L. Theoretically there is a path, 
but die marshy ground makes it practically indis- 
tinguishable. FUmtem Tarn is found to be a 
wretched little piece of water, lying directly 
under Herdhouse. Leaving it on the L. we 
soon reach the top of the pass. The view is 
not a Lakeland one, but is over the flatter W. 
part of Cumberland, stretching to the sea, and 
much disfigured by mining-works. The descending 
path is still hardly traceable, save for the iron gates 
it passes through. It keeps some way R. of 
the beck which descends W. from the pass. 
Before long Ennerdale Lake comes into view, 
and the Anglers' Inn is seen below. The path 
at last reaches af green lane, which must be 
followed straight on till past a cross-road. Directly 
afterwards, when ajcottage is passed, enter a gate 
L., and cross three fields to the lake, where turn 

1 When 9 valley is more than usually dreary, it seems to 
he called Mosedale. There are four instances in Lakeland. 
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R.y and the Anglers' Inn is close. (For Enner- 
dale Water see p. 316.) 

5. Scale Hill Hotel to EnnerdaU (i) by fell- 
track, 6 m.; (2) by road, 10 m. 

( 1 ) Take' the road to Loweswater village, where 
turn L., and take the track leading up Mosedale, 
between Melbreak (L.) and Hencombe (R*)* 
The beck is a safe guide to Floutem Tarn, and 
there is something of a track the whole way. At 
the point where the beck bends decidedly R.^ the 
Buttermere route is joined. 

(2) Take the road past Loweswater, as described 
on p. 295, and' climb the hill beyond the lake. At 
the top, where the road forks, turn L. (guide-post 
to Rowrash). The road now passes out of Lake- 
land until near Ennerdale valley, and is very dull. 
In 2 m. Lamplugh is reached. The hall (L.) 
has a fine gateway, with coat of arms, and date 
1595; the church (R.) seems restored Perpen- 
dicular. In ^ m. more turn L., and take a rough 
road to Crossdale (2^ m. distant). The road 
runs high along a slope of Murton Fell, with 
views of the sea, the Isle of Man, and the Scotch 
mountains, then descends a break-neck hill to 
Crossdale. Here turn R. down a lane, after 
which the second turning L. leads to Angler's 
Inn, {N,B, — After Lamplugh this is hardly a 
carriage road, but although yiery rough it is 
practicable for cyclists, and the easiest way of 
reaching Ennerdale from Keswick.) 

6. Settle Hill Hotel to Keswick by the Whin- 
latter Pass (ro m.). Take the Cockermouth 
road N. In i m. turn R., and in | m. turn R. 
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again. The toad now atce&da, wikidiAg round a N« 
projection of Whiteside Dodd» paat the hamlet of 
Swinside. Presently the main road eomtng up 
from Lorton is joftned» at 6^ m. from Keswick* 
vhence there is a gradual ascent to the sonunit 

of the pass (1043 ^O* ^'^^ * '^^P ^^><^^>i^ ^ 
Braijkhwaitey with a view of the vale of Keswick 
in front, with the head <^ Ba^enthwaite and the 
foot of Derwentwater, From Braithwaite it is 
9^ m« to Keswick via Portinscafe* * 



CHAPTER Xlir 

' ENNERIMULB WATEI. (mAPS 8 AMD 9) 

L Approaches, Ennerdale Water> lying 

more to the W. than any other of the lakes, is 
probably the least visited of all. It is not in<r 
accessible in the same way as Haw^vwater, which 
lies deep sunk among mountains, with only one 
entrance for carriages, for its lower end stands 
almost clear of the mountains^ But although 
Ennerdale runs right up to the foot of Great 
Gable, yet the la|^e is situated so far down the 
valley that it lies quite apart from ordinary routes. 
Accordingly, many visitors see no more of it 
than the glimpse got when ascending the Scarf 
Gap Pass from Upper Ennerdale to Buttermere; 
while many who know the district well may only 
have seen it from the few mountain tops which 
command it, f,e» Red Pike, the PilW, the Steeplei 
^od Brandreth. 
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For pedestrians it may be approached from^ 
Wastwater^ either by a clinib to Windy Gap» or 
by the Black Sail P^si and over . the Pillar> but 
thia route leads to the tame end of the lake^ and^ 
tbotigh a 6r8t-rate ramble, is best taken the other 
way as described below (p. 320). A preferable 
rotiti? is from Buttermere via Floutern TarQ 
(p. 311)9 which, though a dull and boggy walk» 
conducts straight to the best view-point at the 
Anglers' Inn. 

Those who are travelling by carriage or cycle 
must be content to traverse some miles of the 
comparatively uninteresting country which lies W* 
of Lakeland proper. From the N. the lake mayi 
be Heached from the foot of Crummock Water 
via Loweswater and Lamplugh Cross (p. 313). 
From the S. the natural route will be from Seascalf • 
The ody place to stay at near the lake is the 
Anglers' Inn, on its W. aide. 

Seascale to Ennerdale, by Gosforth and 
Calder Bridge (14m.]. Seascale^ oa the Fur- 
ness Railway, is a nice little seaside place which is 
rather well situated for exploring the S.W. part of 
Lakeland, since coaches run from. it to Ennerdalci 
and Wasdale, and a branch of the railway, runs 
up Igskdale. Take the road N.E. to Gorf^rtk 
(2^ m.). In the churchyard is^a remarkable 
monolith cross, 14^ ft. high, probably erected 
in the seventh century. On it the Scandinavian 
mythology is used as a means of teaching Chris* 
tianity» Turn L., and in z\ m* more, we reach 
CaUer Bridge, The direct route on to. Eonerdak 
is only suited to a cycle or a light carriage* T^9 
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coaches go round by a longer route via Egremont. 
After passing the bridge over the Calder tui-n R., 
and in about i m. turn L. At this point the 
ruins of Calder Abbey are quite close on the R. 
(They are open to the public on Fridays.) The 
abbey was founded in 1134 and affiliated to 
Purness Abbey. Of the first stone church, 
which was Transition-Norman, the W. door is 
the principal remnant. The ruins are mainly 
Early English, and belong to the second church, 
built about 1220, but parts are Decorated, and 
represent a restoration consequent on a destructive 
raid of the Scotch about 1322. The yalley is 
narrow and well wooded, with the Calder mur- 
muring by. We have now to traverse for 6^ m. 
a mountain road, which climbs high along the 
slopes of Cold Fell, and then drops to Ennerdale 
Bridge. The upper part is tolerable going for 
a cycle, but the ascent and descent are bad. 
MnnerJale Bridge is over the Ehen, the river 
which drains Ennerdale Water. The church- 
yard here is the scene of Wordsworth's poem 
of "The Brothers.'* It is 2 m. further to the 
border of the lake at the Anglers* Inn, 

IL Bnnbrdalb Water is 2^ m. long. Its 
maximum breadth at the lower end is about 
7 furlongs, but the upper half narrows to 3 fur- 
lonjgs. It is 368 feet above sea level. The semi- 
circular lower end is shallow, but the upper 
part is a deep trough, of which the maximum 
dieptb is 148 ft. In size, shape, and general 
effect it claims kindred with Wastwater and 
CrumnK>ck Water^ the wilder western lakes, 
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whose charm depends on the gronping of the 
mountain forms about them without any aid from 
foliage. Though inferior to Wastwater, Enner- 
dale Water possesses strong elen^ents of impres- 
siveness and beauty. The best view, indeed it 
may ahnost be said the only view, is from the 
footy close to the Anglers' Inn, which faces the 
lake at its greatest length. There are no islands, 
only one little point of rock in the centre. The 
flanking hills, $,e. the syenitic rocks of Herd« 
house L.y and Crag Fell and Iron Crag R., are 
bare and show little beauty of outline. But on 
either side there runs down from the higher fells 
a beautiful little crag, which narrows the lake in 
its centre with fine e^ect. On the R. is Angling 
Crag, which falls sheer into the lake, and opposite 
to it Bowness Knotts, a sort of ** dodd " of Herd- 
house. Beyond the lake there rises a magnificent 
background of mountains, consisting of the Pillar, 
the Steeple, and the Haycock. The Pillar is the 
rounded height to the L., and separated from 
the Steeple by the depression of windy Gap. 
The Pillar rock appears like an extraordinary 
wen L. of the mountain. But still more extra- 
ordinary is the sky-line displayed by the Steeple. 
Though to the eye it appears one continuous 
outline, the bolder curves do not continue those 
which start from Windy Gap, but are really due 
to a fine serrated ridge, which stands in front of 
and conceals part of the real mountain. The 
prominent conical ^< nose " which crowns this 
ridge rises to within 60 feet of the main summit. 
This is re^ly flat, which may be seen by th^ 
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lerel charactef of the remaining outline* On the 
extreme R* rises the rounded Haycock. Ail 
other views of the lake are much inferior. Its 
S. side and Angling Crag may be reached from 
the Anglers' Inn by taking the road to Enner- 
dale Bridge, but turning L. before reaching it, 
aad crossing the Ehen by a foot-bridge, but the 
walk is hardly recommended. From this side 
Red Pike appears at the head of the lake. From 
the N. side the view across to Angling Crag, 
though sombre, is not unpi^asing. 

III. Ennerdale, The upper valley of 

Ennerdale is reached from the Anglers' Inn by 
the N. side of the lake. For the first mile the 
path keeps close to the. shore, sometimes abso- 
Itttely on its margin. Then it leaves the shore 
a little, and passing close by a ruined cottage 
under Bowness Knotts, soon reaches the nuiin 
cart track which leads up the valley, keeping 
the river Liza on the R. the whole way. It 
it •strange that the river which feeds the lake 
should be called the Liza, while that which issues 
from it is called the Ehen. From this point no 
further directions are required. 

Ennerdale is the most desolate of the lake 
valleys^ and almost merits the epithet savage. 
Just above the lake are a few patches of culti* 
vated ground, belonging to a solitary farm called 
Gillerthwaite, but above this all traces of man 
disappear, and the narrow, barren valley stretches 
eastward for 5 m., pent in by some of the wildest 
and steepest of the lake mountains. N. there 
19 a continuous ridge stretching from Herdhons^ 
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and StarliDg Dodd to the Buttermere mountains 
of Red Pike and High Stile. These mountaiDi^ 
however, turn their more interesting side away 
from the valley, and show only long lines oif 
steeply-sloping screes, the uniformity of whicb 
tends to be monotonous. The beauty of the 
▼aUey is all on the S. side. Just S. of the 
upper part of the lake is Iron Crag, at the foot 
of which are some thin scattered woods. E. of 
this is a recess formed by the union of two deep** 
seated ravines. Next comes Ling Mell, a tame 
heather-clad hill, beyond which are the wild 
crags of the Steeple. The ridge which is so 
conspicuous from the foot of the lake descends 
right into the valley, flanked by two grand combes, 
from which flow the streams of Low Beck and 
H^h Beck. After the slight depresaon of 
Windy Gap the Pillar rears its front, but its 
grandeur is not fully realised till we are balf-way 
up the valley and opposite its precipitous N. side. 
The celebrated Pillar Rock is well seen from here, 
apparently dominating the rest of the crags, though 
in reality it is several hundred feet below the top. 
Up to this point Green Gable has stood at the 
head of the valley, but now there is a slight bend 
to the S., and Great Gable appears, in shape a 
majestic dome, with its most precipitous side 
facing us. Kirk Fell is R. of the two Gables^ 
and Bcandreth L. Higher up the valley the 
path leading from the Black Sail to the Scarf 
Gap Pass is crossed (see p. 345). The valley 
here is covered by moraine heaps, which in- 
crease the e£[ect of the desolation. [Wasdait 
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is DOW 3^ in. Rk, and Battermere Tillage 4^ 
in* L.3 

IV. The Ennerdale Mountains. i. Thb 
Pillar (3927) seems to take its name from the 
Pillar Rock on its N* face, but the ascent of 
the mountain has none of the danger associated 
with that notorious climbing ground. It is one of 
the giants of Lakeland, and shows up well in dis- 
tant Tiews as a fine rounded summit. It is usually 
ascended from Wasdale (see next chapter), but the 
ascent from Ennerdale is much the best. The 
route is by Windy Gap, the prominent depression 
between the Pillar and the Steeple. From Anglers' 
Inn take the track up the valley (p. 318) nearly 
to GiUerthwaite, where cross the Liza by a bridge. 
A beck which joins the Liza just above has now 
to be crossed. The bridge is at present broken 
doMrn, but if the beck is running strong it may be 
followed up a few hundred yards till it separates 
into two, over which bridges will be found. The 
valley must now be ascended for a mile till Ltotv 
Bfick is reached. The ravine through which this 
stream flows is so beautifid that it is worth while 
commencing the ascent beside it. The stream falls 
in a succession of cascades through a deep wooded 
cleft, the charm of which is enhanced by the deso- 
lation of its surroundings. After ascending two or 
three hundred feet leave the stream and continue 
E. along the fell-side, without ascending much till 
H^h Beck is reached, which flows from the hollow 
leading to Windy Gap, the climb to which is very 
rough and pathless. On the L. the Pillar rises 
grandly, but the wild crags of the Steeple (R.) are 
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grander still. Windy Gap is about 2400 ft* 
QFrom it a steep and rough descent can be made 
to Wasdale.^ The summit of the Pillar is L.i| 
about a i hr's. climb distant* 

Tie vtewk The most beautiful object in sight 
is a full length view of Ennerdale Water. Part of 
Lioweswater is also in view, and also Burnmoor and 
Eel Tarns. Great Gable and the Scawfell range 
rise majestically S.E. close at hand. Bow Fell 
appears between Great End and the first Scawfell 
Pike, but the other mountains in this direction are 
hidden. With this exception most of the lake 
mountains are visible. The view is closed N. by 
Grasmoor, Skiddaw and Blencatharai E. by the 
Helvellyn and Fairfield range. At our feet to the 
S. is the desolate Mosedale valley 9 beyond which 
appears part of Wasdale. By descending a little 
N. we get a striking view of the whole of Ennerdale, 
with crags descending to it in wild confusion. 
Conspicuous among these is the Pillar Rod, The 
effect of the foreshortening is strange. Although 
when seen from the valley the rock appears the 
highest point of the mountain, yet it now seemt far 
below, indeed half way down the slope. In reality 
it is about 400 ft. lower than the top. Words- 
worth's description of it in The Brothers will be 
familiar to all : — 

You see yon precipice ; it wears the shape 
Of a vast building made of many crags ; 
And in tlie midst is one particular rock 
That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called The Pillar. 

In the poem the sailor-brotheri Leonard, returns 
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to Eanerdale churchyard, to find that his only 
brother James had died by falling from the rock. 
A few similar accidents have haj^ned in real life, 
and the rock was long regarded as the most difficult 
and dangerous climb in the Lake District. Rock 
climbing, however, has become a scientific pastime 
during die last twenty-five years, and not only has 
the rock been climbed directly from the cleft 
separating it from the mountain, a route once judged 
hopelessly impossible, but daring climbers have even 
ascended the precipitous N. wall) 500 ft. high, 
which hces Ennerdale. Consequently, the ordi- 
nary way to the top, known to the initiated as the 
**Slab and Notch route,'* is now considered of very 
moderate difiicuky. It is, however, worth warn- 
ing the ordinary tourist who is not a climber, that 
it is quite possible to break one's neck crossing the 
« Slab." 

' A walk E. along the ridge of the Pillar moun- 
tain leads, over Looking Stead, to the Black Sail 
Pass, whence the tourist can return to the Anglers* 
Inn, or reach Wasdale or Buttermere. 
' 2, The Steeple (2746) from most points of view 
is a tame, flat-topped mountain. But from the 
£nnerdale side, as we have already seen, it exhibits 
a strange bilarre outline and wild precipitous crags. 
It may be climbed from Windy Gap hf turnmg 
R. First, a curious detached piece is passed over, 
with a rocky top aod precipitous sides, then comes 
another depression, and finally a rise to the flat 
summit. But a more picturesque and exciting 
climb is by the edge which shows so strangely 
from the foot of the lake. Take the route de- 
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scribed in the aacent of the Pillar as hr as the foot 
of Lower Beek^ ascend by the stream into the 
savage combe from which it flows, and t^en turn 
L. and climb to the ridge. The walk now lies 
along a narrow but quite safe edge, flanked by two 
deep combes set with wild precipices. The hi|^est 
point is soon attained, a sort of conical '^nose'* 
(2687) only 60 ft. lower than the summit^ and 
from which, pethaps, the name Steeple is derived. 
A short further scramble leads to the actual top of 
the mountain. 

The view is almost identical wiUi -that from the 
Pilkr, except that a strip of Wastwater is visible, 
while Loweswater has disappeared. Ennerdale 
Water is seen from end to end. The walk can be 
easily prolonged to the summit of the Pillar, the 
(Mosedale) Red Pike, or die Haycock. 

3. The Haycock (2619) is not often ascendedi 
but can be included with the Steeple and the Pillar 
in a day's mountaineering from Ennerdale. By 
walking S.W. along the ridge of the Steeple, its 
rounded top is easily reached. The descent to 
Ennerdale might be nearly N. down Deep GilL 

The mountains N. of Ennerdale should be 
ascended from Buttermere. Great Gable is cod** 
sidered a Wasdale mountain. It is not ascended 
on its Ennerdale side except by rock-climbers. 

V. I. Ennerdale (Anglers' Inn) to Butter^ 
mere by FUmtern Tarn. This route is de- 
scribed the reverse way (p. 311)9 but the 
start from Anglers' Inn is difficult to find and 
needs description. From the inn start N. along 
the lake, but in less than \ m., a tittle before the 
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track kares the shore of the lake, turn R. over 
tome fehciogy which leads to a well-marked field- 
path. At the eod of the first field the path tuns 
a little R.9 and passes through two more fields into 
a lane. Keep straight on past a cross-road, and 
the open fell is soon reached. The track is faint, 
but the beck which soon appears some distance off 
R. indicates the direction of the top of the pass, 
immediately beyond which is Floutem Tarn. 
Keep the tarn and the stream from it on the R. 
until it turns L. into Mosedale, when cross it 
and make R. for the opposite fell-side, ayoiding 
the bog in front, skirt the fell-side past the ravine 
in which Scale Force lies, then work round the 
bottom of the fell R. till Buttermere is reached. 

2. Ennerdale (Anglers' Inn) to Loweswater 
and Scale Hill Hotel. (a) By fell-track 
(6 m.) ; (b) by road (lo m.). 

(^i'^ Take the track to Floutern Tarn as above^ 
and loUow the beck from it right down Mosedale 
to Loweswater village. 

(3) This is described more fully on p. 313. 
Leave the Anglers' Inn by the cart road, which 
starts S. and almost immediately turns W. At 
the first fork turn R., at the second L., and 
at the third R., and Crossdale will be reached. 
Turn L. and ascend a steep hill to some mines, 
then follow the lane for about 2 m. until it fells 
into a better road, where turn R. to Lamplugh, 
which is quite close. Keep on the road for 2 m. 
more, then turn R. and descend past Loweswater 
and through Loweswater village to Scale Hill Hotel. 

3. Ennerdale {Anglers* Inn) to Wasdale {by 
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road)f 23 m. Start by the S. road and aroid 
turning L.'tUl Ennerdale Bridge is reached (2 nu). 
At top of next hiU turn L. The road runs high 
over Cold Felly and then descends to Calder Abbey 
(8^ m.), where turn R. to Calder Bridge (9^ m.). 
Take R. to Gosforth (12 m.), whence it is 10 
m* to Wasdale Head by Strands (see p. 328). 
The route is fair going for a cycle, but there are 
rough places, notably the descent from Cold Fell. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WASTWATER 

L Approaches. The reputation of this lake 
for wild grandeur is so great that few visitors will 
be content to leave the district without havipg seen 
it. Yet it is extremely inaccessible, being separated 
from the rest of Lakeland by an enormous moun- 
tain-barrier, consisting of the highest and moat 
rugged fells, over which no carriage roads run. 
The suggested road over the Sty Head Pass has 
not yet taken practical shape, and, indeed, many 
would be sorry to see it, believing that the inac- 
cessibility of the lake is one of its greatest charnls. 
Accordingly the fells have still to be crossed on 
foot either by the Sty Head from Borrowdale 
(p. 275) or Langdale (p. 112), or by the Scarf 
Gap and Black Sail from Butter mere (p. 311J. 
It cannot, however, be too strongly stated that 
those who descend from the Sty Head, and, after 
a few hours' or a night's sUy at the Wastwater 
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Hotels depart by way of the Black Sail, do not 
in any real tense tee the lake. Another pedes- 
trian route, described in the bext paragraph, is 
from Boot in Eskdale, beside Bttmmoor Tarn, bat 
this is open to the same objection* • The real 
grandeur and beauty of the lake can only be 
appreciated when it is approached from the lower 
end. The preferable approach is thei>efore by 
Strands^ a little village with two comfortable inns, 
rather over i m. S.W. of the lake. From here 
runs the only carriage road into Wasdale, which 
passes up the W, side of the lake, along the narrow 
space left between it and the mountains. Strands 
may be reached from the E. of the district, by way of 
the Wrynose and Hardknott Passes (p. 354]* But 
this is a journey of 31 m., reckoning from Amble- 
side to Wasdale Head, and including 7 m. of the 
worst road that ever yexM carriage-hbf se or cyclist. 
The preferable altematite is to take the railway to 
Drigg or Seascale. This will involve a tedious 
journey by the Furness railway,- the trains of which 
corkscrew their way along the Cumbrian coast at a 
rery moderate pace. But the grandeur of the 
yiews to be had will amply make up for the dis- 
comforts of the railway journey. The subsequent 
drive or ride is 1 2 to 1 3 m.^ The tourist, unlbss he 
breaks his journey at Strands, will of necessity have 
to stay at one of the inns at Wasdale Head. 

I. Boot to Wasdale Head by Bummoor Tom 
(about 2 hours' walk) . Boot, the principal village 
in Eskdale, is at the end of a small branch railway, 
which leaves the main line at Ravenglass. It is 
thus' the nearest railway stadon to Waisdale. 
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[| Active pedeftriana sometimes walk td Waadale 
from ConistoD by Walna' Soar (p. 358) land 
Grass Gars (p. 357) to Boot, and then onward 
by Burnmoor* This is a long day's ramble of 
about 25 m.]] 

Leave Boot beside the pretty Whillan Beck 
(nearly N-)» which flows from Burnmoor Tarn. 
A track will be found on either side of the beck, 
bat if that to the E. be taken the stream must 
be crossed at the Farm House, Gill Bank, and the 
other track joined. [At tliis point a little stream 
comes in from the L. If its course be followed up 
for about f m., some stone circles will be founc^ 
but the digression is only recommended to en- 
thusiastic archaeologists.^ The track now keeps 
along an upland moor, with the back of the Screes 
L., and the tamer side of Scawfell R. Presently 
Burnmoor Tarn is reached, a large sheet of water 
lying on the flat moorland, and the beck is crossed 
jiist where it leaves the tarn. Soon afterwards the 
summit level is attained /971 ft.), the depression 
between the Screes and ocawfell, from which a 
sloping path descends to the head of Wastwater, 
with a good view. down the lake and of the moun- 
tain» round Wasdale. When the strath is reached, 
do not cross the beck from Lingmell Gill, but turn 
L. and make for. the bridge over the main stream. 
This is close to the carriage road, and just at the 
hesd of the lake. The Wastwater Hotel is a mile 
up the dale* 

t. Drigg or SeascaU to Wasdale Head^ nid 
StrandSt From Drigg it is 6 m.:to Strands. At 
Santoo Bridge (3^ m.) we brass the /rf, a> pretty 
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mtf flowing ftx>iii Wastwater. After the bridge 
turn L. From a hill a little way further on 
the mountains aurrounding Wastwater are yery well 
seen, but the lake itself is not yet in view* Just 
before Strands the Irt is again crossed. • 

The road: from Seascale goes vU Gosfbrth 
(p. 315)9 and joins the other at Strands. A mUe 
short of Strands there is a guide-post. By takiag 
the L. road and aroiding Strands (R*) a mile may 
be saved, but the riews of the lake are not so good. 

From Strands it is m. to Wasdale Head. 
From near Strands the whole circle of the Wast- 
water mountains is in sight, but the -road soon runs 
among trees, which only allow occasional glimpses. 
The first of these is a view of ffamfl Gtll^ a grand 
ratine to the S. <^ the Screes. The dense woods 
surrounding Wasdale Hall soon shut out the whole 
view, but befm-e long a gate is passed^ and the road 
reaches the open fell. This is the celebrated 
riew-point on the margin of the lake, from which 
it is best described. The road now runs along the 
W. shore and then on to Wasdale Head, which is 
a mile beyond the lake. 

II« Wastwater lies 200 ft. abore sea letel. 
It is 3 m. long and |- m. broad. It is the deepest 
of the lakes, its greatest depth, 258 ft. ( ^% it. below 
sea level), being continued for quite a mile. This 
may seem to add to its dombreness, till it is recalled 
that next in depth is bright and smiling Winder- 
mere. Its shores are little indented, hardly at all on 
the E. side; and it has no islands. In general 
chantcteristics it compares with Crummock and 
Enncirdale Water, but' far surpasses them in 
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grandeur and beauty. Indeed, for a wild scene, 

the effect of which is spoilt by no touch of dreari- 

nessi it is probably unequalled in England. The 

lower end, as we have seen, is buried in the 

luxuriant woods of Wasdale Hall. But looking 

up the lake from the view-point already mentioned, 

where the road reaches its shores, there is hardly a 

tree to be seen ; the whole effect depends upon the 

expanse of water and the surrounding mountains. 

On the L. the mountains do not close in upon the 

lake until half way up it. The steep crags of 

Buckbarrow are nearly a mile from its margin $ but 

the gentler slopes of Middle Fell approach much 

nearer to it, and leave little room for the road to 

pass. On the R., seen across the lake, are the 

remarkable Screety which run down the whole of 

the E. bank, and display a uniform line of crags 

1500 ft. high, rising steeply from the lake. The 

name is derived from the huge fan-shaped banks of 

screes, which, owing to the crumbling nature of the 

rock, pour down from the end of each gully to the 

water's edge, and sometimes extend more than 

half-way up the mountain side. The finest of these 

is opposite our view-point. The beautiful colours 

of these rocks have often been noticed; It is 

uncertain whether they look best when lit up by 

bright sunshine, or when the tints are darkened by 

heavy rain and lowering clouds. 

At the head of the lake is the most effective 
mountain group in Lakeland. In the centre is 
majestic Great Gable, showing a precipitous front, 
and the grand triangular outline from which it hste 
gained its name. Somewhat advanced in front ef 
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it are the flanking mountains of Lingmell R. and 
Yewbarrow L., worthy satellites of the central 
monarch. Between Yewbarrow and Great Gable 
a small piece of Kirk Fell is seen in profile, and 
|l* of Lingmell is the commencement of the slope 
of ScawfeU Pikesy but nearly all Scawfell and 
ScawfeU Pikes ace hidden by the line of the 
Screes. The effect of the whole Tiew largely 
depends upon the proportbn of* the mountain 
heights. Thus, if the Screes were higher, they 
would dwarf the breadth of the lake; while u 
Buckbarrow and Yewbarrow were higher, they 
would detract from the ifignity of Great Gable. 
As it is the details blend in perfect harmony. 
The scene is perhaps finest when both lake and 
mountains are dark and frowning beneath heavy 
cioud-masses, an effect which photographs attempt 
imperfecdy to reproduce. But the loyer of nature 
wiU visit the lake in sunshine as well as in shadow. 
As the road proceeds up the lake, Scawfell 
Pikes and Scawfell soon appear R., and continue 
in sight until the lake is passed* After running 
between Middle Fell and the shore the road 
reaches the entrance of Bowderdale, a beautiful 
valley encircled by the mountains which, lie N*W. 
of Wastwater, ue. Middle Fell, Seatallao, the 
Haycock, the Steeple, Red Pike and Yewbarrow* 
Two streams which .flow from it. Nether Beck and 
Over Beck, are crossed in succession. Then the 
road nins close under Yewbarrow, the summit of 
which shows from the road a fine narrow edge. 
The Screes are no longer prominent, but there is a 
magnificent view of Pike's Crag on Scawfell Pikes, 
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seen across the upper part of the lake, between 
Scawfell and Lingmell. It seems strange that this 
view is not more often photographed. When the 
bead of the lake is passed the grand cliiTs of Scaw- 
fell become more and more prominent^ till at last 
thej are hidden behind Lingmell. The celebrated 
pinnacle may be distinguished just below the highest 
point. The road ends at the Wastwater Hotel in 
the upper part of the valley. 

Wasdale Head may perhaps claim to be the 
wildest and most remcyte of inhabited English 
Talleys. It is sunk deep among the four huge 
mountains of Ltngmelly Great Gable, Kirk Fell 
and Yewbarrowy the lowest of which is over 2000 
ft. high. The mountains rise steeply on .all sides, 
but as Great Gable is the only one which shows 
any crags, while the others are covered with short 
grass and screes^ the effect is overpowerii^ rather 
than beautiful ; nor is the dreariness much relieved 
by the sparsely cultivated strath, with the compli- 
cated mosaic pattern of its stone-walls, and its few 
scattered farm-houses, which, with the church and 
the hotel, comprise the whole hamlet. The chuich 
is a quaint, tiny structure, though far from being 
the '* smallest in England," as it is sometimes 
called. The lake from here is ineffective, and 
adds little to the view. 

The Sty H<?ad Pass starts between Lingmell 
and Great Gable, the Black Sail between Kirk 
Fell and Yewbarrow, which approach close to 
each other» and form the narrow entrance to the 
inner valley of Mosedale, This is circular in shape, 
desolate in appearance, and surrounded by a lofty 
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iiioiiDuiii->barrier, compriiing Kirk Fell, Looking 
Stead, the Pillar, the Steeple, Red Pike and 
Yewbarrow. 

The Wasdale Inn (now re-named the Wastwater 
Hotel) had for many yeara as landlord a remark- 
able and well-known man, William Ritson, a 
typical Cambrian ** statesman," whose shrewd talk 
and stories in Cnmberiand dialect were the delight 
of all who visited Wasdale. He died near Strands, 
whither he had retired at the end of his life. The 
hotel is now the headquarters of the rock-climbing 
firatermty — a body of increasing importance erery 
year. In Will Ritson's time the sport was in its 
infancy. When he heard that the precipitous face 
of Scawfell had been direcdy climbed, he was in- 
credoloas. <<Nobbut a fleeing thing," he said, 
** conld get oop theer." Since then the Scawfell 
cragsmen have shown that there is no precipice in 
the district which they are not able to tackle. The 
favourite climbs are on Scawfell, Great Gable and 
the Pillar Rock. A special visitors' book is kept at 
the hotel for records of climbs, which all mountain- 
loi^rs will find interesting, whether they are cKmbers 
or no. The following extracts may prove amusing. 
When the Gable Needle was first discovered some 
enthusiast pronounced the climb up it as hard as a 
celebrated Alpine ascent. On this another climber 
urbanely comments, ** If the writer has climbed the 
Alpine ascent in question, I can only say that I 
db not agree with him; if he has not climbed 
it, I must tell him he has been misinformed." 
The following is of a broader tjrpe of humour: 
<< Notice.— The gentleman who recently left a 
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M^hidty-bottle on the top of the Pillar Rock u 
fofbrmed that he will find it, minus the whisky, 
on the top of Scawfell Pinnacle." ^ 

IV. The Wasf water Mountains. i. The 

Screes have already been described as a uniijtte 

feature in the Wastwater scenery. It is a gloriods 

vralk to traverse their summits from end to end* 

From Wasdale take the Bummoor track. Leave 

the road by a bridge which crosses the beck just 

above the head of the lake, and cross the valley to 

the foot of Lingmell Gill right opposite. From 

here the track slopes up the hill to the R» 

When near some ruined huts turn R. and climb 

just above the line of the crags. When the ridge 

is attained keep right 'along it to the foot of 

the lake. The summit, called lU GUI Head 

(1978), is aboiit half-way. It commands a good 

view of the mountains across the lake, but the 

view N.E. is blocked by the mass of Scawfell. 

The charm of the walk, however, does not consist 

in extended views, but in the dark cliffs at our feet, 

which h&ve crumbled into fantastic shapes, and the 

beauty of the views of the lake, which are got by 

looking- down the wild . gullies betwtoi them. 

When the foot of the lake is passed^ the descent 

should be made l^ Hawl Gillj a deep granite 

ravine, with red cliffs and miniature pinnacles 

formed by the disintegration of the rock. At its 

lower end are some pretty cascades, and the view 

^ Those who desire further information should read 
<<Rock-climbi|ig in the English Lake liistrict,'* by 
Owen Glynne Jones. The author was killed in an 
Alpine accident in 1 899. - '> . 
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up the lake from Uiis point is striking. A winding 
|i8th now leads down to the banks of the Irt, over 
which a bridge will easily be fonndy and the Was- 
dale Road regained (5 m* from Wasdale Head). 
Instead of completing the round of the lake by 
this road, the toorist might return along the E. 
bank by a narrow path at the foot of the clifFsy 
thns seeing the Screes from below. The path, 
howerer, is Tery rough and scramblingy and not 
fecommended. 

. 2. ScAWPBLL (3161) and Scawfbll Pikes 
(3210). Since the summit of Scawfell Pikes 
is the highest point in England* it is obvious chat 
many tourists will wish to stand upon iu The 
mountain, in shapeliness of outline and grandeur as 
a vicw-point, is surpassed by its near neighbours 
Gre^it Gable and Bow Fell. But . for precipitous 
slopes, steep craggy sides, and jnles of rock thrown 
about: in wild, confusion, there i^ no mountain io 
England which can touch the Scawfell group. 
The Scawfell mass consists of Great End, the 
three Scawfell Pikes, Scawfell, ^d Lingmell. To 
the N.E* the group is closed by ^he precipitous 
buttress of Great End (2984), which rises from 
the shores of. Sprinkling Tarn and oyerlooks the 
upper part of Borrowdale* Next follow the three 
Pikes, of which the third in order is. the highest, 
though the other two, sometimes- called ill Crag 
and Brbad Crag, are also over the 30cx> ft. The 
tops of all three are rocky rather than craggy, 
being strewn with boulcjers of all sizes* -From 
many parts of the, district the three Pikes are not 
distinguishable; so that, for instance^ a Tisitor to 
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the Windermere fells may have become £uniliar 
with the distant aspect of the mountain without 
realiring that there is more than one Pike. The 
third and highest Pike is separated from Scawfell, 
which terminates the group to the S.W., by the 
narrow ridge called Mickledo're (about 2 500), 
beyond which Scawfell^ rises in a grand precipkons 
front. Lingmell (2649^, the tamest part of. the 
group, separates Scawfeil Pikes from Wasdale, 
thus shutting out from the vdley the graiidep parts 
of the mountain. 

The ojvent from Borrowdale or Langdale, which 
passes over all three Pikes, has been already de- 
scribed (p. 285). From Wasdale there is a choice 
of routes, (a) Those who have plenty of dme are 
recommended to climb directly to the top of Ung'^ 
mett^ whence there is a far better view of Wast- 
w^ter than can be got from the Pike, and a beauti- 
ftil vista of Sty Head Tarn between Great Gable 
and Great End, with Boitowdale framed as in a 
picture behind it. By descending a little to the 
L. a view may be obtained down Fieri GiU^ the 
finest ravine of the district. In the depression 
between Lingmell and Scawfeil Pikes the other 
routes are joined which come up to the R. and L. 
of Lingmell. (h) That to the L. is by Piers 
Gill itself. Start by the Sty Head route, but after 
crossing the beck which flows from the depression 
between Kirk Fell and Great Gable, descend to 
the beck on the R., and trace it upwards dll it 
divides, when cross the L. hand branch and follow 
the R. one, which is soon seen to flow from Piers 

1 The start is identieal with (e), 
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Gill. The gill must now be kept od the R. hand 
all the way up to the depression between Lingmell 
and ScawfeU Pike. Some d^urs L. are neceaaary, 
but many fine views down the gill are obtained. 

[Piers Gill should also be explored from below^ 
but this is better left for a rainy day when mountain- 
climbing is impracticable and the waterfalls will be 
fine. It is possible to scramble a consideFable 
distance up the cleft, and appreciate the aeries of 
fine watenalls descending between deep precipices, 
with the craggy front of Lingmell frowning above. 
To ascend the deft right to the top is almost im- 
possible because of the rush of water. The feat 
was performed for the first time in the exceptionally 
dry season of 1893. Just below the gill the stream 
which issues from it is joined by another, which a 
little way up forms the Greta Watafalh Alter 
heavy rains this is well worth seeing. Two streams 
descend separate ravines in a series of large leaps, 
then unite their waters and take the latt leap 

together. 3 

(c) The route up Scawfell Pikes which passes 
R. of Lingmell is by Brown Tongue^ a stretch of 
grass dividing the streams which flow R. from 
Mickledore and L. frpm the depression between 
Lingmell and Scawfell Pikes. To reach Brown 
Tongue from the hotel cross to the church and 
keep on nearly iq the same direction. Cross 
the beck by a primitive bridge, and ascend the 
shoulder of Lingmell, from which Brown 
Tongue is seen ahead. When ascending Brown 
Tongue note the grand cliflTs in front. To the R. 
is the precipitous side of Scawfell, and ^cing 
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it L. is Pike's Crag, the principal precipice of 
ScawfeU Pikes. By climbing between them the 
Mickledore may be reached^ but the shortest way 
to ascend the Pike is presently to turn L. and 
climb to the depression between it and Lingmell, 
where the other routes are joined near a ruined 
wall. The way to the top is now R.» and marked 
by a line of small cairns. 

The view. This includes no first-rate prospect 
of lakes or valleys. . The lakes risible are a good 
strip of Wastwater, most of Derwentwater, and a 
narrow but longuh strip of Windermere. Sty 
Head Tarn looks well^ and Low Tarn is also 
seen. Part of Borrowdale is visible, but too far 
off to be efiective, and there is just a peep into 
Eskdale. There is a long stretch of sea, beyond 
which the Isle of Man is well seen on clear days. 
It is claimed that Ireland and Wales have also 
been seen when the air is exceptionally clear. 
Naturally nearly all the lake mountains are visible ; 
in fact the view, like that from Helvellyn, is 
principally one of mountains. 

Since many visitors ascend this peak who have 
little knowledge :of the Lake mountains, a list of 
the principal fells is given in order. 

Starting from Wastwater we have Buckbarrow, 
Seatallan with Middle Fell below, Haycock with 
Yewbarrow below. Red Pike, Steeple, Pillar ; then 
further off the Buttermere Red Pike, High Stile 
and High Crag (over the Black Sail depression) ; 
Grasmoor with W hiteless Pike in front and Kirk 
Fell below, Eel Crags, Grisedale Pike rising over 
the nearer Great Gable^ which exactly hidet 
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Robinaon; Cwutj Pike with Hindacarth ind 
Dale Head below, aod Green Gable still nearer; 
Skiddaw farther off, with Maiden Moor in finnt. 
Next comet DervfetttwaUr with Caatle Ciag at iu 
head and Walla Crag at its aide ; Blencatfaaia with 
High Seat and Bmnd Fell below ; then the long 
range of Helvellyn which commencet OTer Great 
End and is continued by Fairfield, Seat Sandal, 
Red Screes and WansfeU Pike. Further off are 
St Sunday Crag (between Hel^ellyn and Fairfiekl), 
and the long range of High Street continued by 
111 Bell. Much nearer is Bow Fell with Hanging 
Knott in front, and the Langdale Pikes just showing 
over its shoulder. After this is a strip of Winder^ 
mere^ beyond which the Bow Fell range is con- 
tinued by Crinkle Crags and the Coniston Fells, 
Le, Wetheiiam, Carrs, Coniston Old Man with 
Grey Friar in front, and Dow Crag. Nearer is a 
lower range comprising Hardknott, Elarter Fell, 
Birker Moor and Black Combe. 

Grander than the yiew of the distant fells is the 
region of desolation .of which this peak is the 
centre. To see Scannfell we must descend in the 
direction of the Mickledore. From the pMJfecf 
Rock on the Scawfell Pikes side of it a full riew 
may be obtained. The Mickledore itself, though 
narrow, is perfectly safe, and the descent from it on 
either side will be found practicable enough, though 
on the-Eskdale side it is a rough scramble. Beyond 
are the precipitous crags of Scawfeil^ now the happy 
hunting^^unds of the rock*climbers. On the 
extreme R. is ai deep cleft with a scree-^an at the 
bottom. This is the Lord'4 Rake. The three 
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cracks which descend the centre of the crag frcrni 
top to bottoiA are, reckoning from R-. to L., Deep 
GhylJ, Steep Ghyll and Moss Ghyll, all of Which 
afford climbing * roates. At the top of the crag, 
between Deep Ghyll and Steep Ghyll, is Scawfell 
Pinnacle, whose fame now rivals that of the Pillar 
Rock. It is seen between two rocks which rise 
higher than itself. Further L. there are other 
ways of climbing the perpendicular crags. E. of 
the Mickledore ridge are the Broad Stand, an 
ascent by a series of ledges, now considered a 
somewhat easy climb and mostly used by climbers 
as a method of descent, and still fiirther' E. the 
mofre difficult « chimney." 

' Of these ascents the only one suited to non- 
climbers is the Lord*s Rake^ which is a steep 
scramble unattended by danger. The rake first 
rises steeply, then falls and rises ^gain, keeping 
in the same direction. Presently the precipitous 
crags are passed, and a gully appears L. fulf of 
large screes, which makes an easy route to the 
top. The far side of Scawfell \i for the most 
part a long grass slope, from which the Burnmoor 
track can be reached at its highest point and 
Wasdale Head regaitfed. It is of course quite 
easy to climb Scawfell from this side. 
'3. Great Gable (2949) is perhaps the most 
interesting mountain in' Lakelaiid, alike for its 
beautiful shaped its steep bizarre crags, and tbte- 
remarkably fine yiew from its* summit. It it 
approximately a square pyramid, wi^ its fbiii' sid^s 
facing the cardinal points. Ail are stefep, and 
those facing N. and' S. absolutely precipitous. 
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From every point of view the mountain presents 
a fine outline. From the direction of Ennerdale 
and Buttermere it stands up as a perfect dome, with 
the N. precipice displayed in front. From Wast- 
water, as we have seeoi the precipitous S. side is 
shown, with a bold triangular outline. From the 
E., e.g.i as seen from Helvellyn, its outline is 
bounded on the S. by the ridge sloping up from 
the Sty Head, on the N. by a iFertical line formed 
by the Ennerdale precipice, seen in profile. The 
Ennerdale face is one continuous precipice of 
vertical crags, 400 ft. high, but the crags on the 
Wasdale face, which show to such effect during 
the descent of the Sty Head, are of a more compli- 
cated pattern. The most reinarkable are the 
Grmt NapeSf on the extreme W. of the S. face 
OTerlooking Wasdale. These present three fine 
aretes, which form a well-known climbing-ground. 
At the bottom of the crags is the Gabk Needle^ 
with the shape of which the visitor to Lakeland 
will soon become familiar through photographs. 
It was first ascended in 1886, and is considered a 
very difficult climb. It seems an extraordinary 
fact that any ladies should have been to the top, 
but the tourist should not hasuly infer that its diffi- 
culties have been, overrated. A view of it can be got 
from the Sty Head Pass, on the Wasdale side, but, 
as it is. only 100 ft. high, it does not show up well 
at thif distance. , The way up to it is by a steep 
scramble over screes, starting up L. when about 
one-third of the way up the pass from Wasdale, 
a scramble repaid not only by the quaint shape 
. of the Needle itself, but by the magnificent full- 
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l^ength view of Wastwater* Kern KnotU^ nearly 
overhanging the summit of the Sty Head, is another 
group of crags which is becoming well-known in 
connection with climbing. 

The natural routes to the top are along the four 
ridges which lie between the faces of the mountain. 
The S.W. ridge, which runs direct to Wasdale, 
ift called Gavfil Neese (Gable Nose) 9 forming the 
most direct asc«kt. At one point. the cliffs called 
White Napes bar the way^ but they may be rounded 
by the screes to the L.^ The N.W. ridge connects 
the mountain with Kirk Fell, and is ouly available 
after a preliminary ascent of that mountain. The 
usual ascents are by the other two ridges. The 
N.E. leads up from Wind Gap, the depression 
between Great Gable, and Green Gable. [For 
the routes from Borrowdale and Buttermere to this 
point see pp. 286^ 307.] The S.E. ridge, whicb 
is broad and sloping, leads up from the top of Sty 
Head Pasa. This is the simplest and easiest 
ascent. There is next to no track, but no directions 
are necessary, except to avoid the crags to the L. 
by bending slightly R. at first. 

The glorious view is said to haye inspired 
Cairlyle to write the well-known description of 
a mountainous country in Sartor Resartus (book 
ii dbk vi.). Of the eight valleys which radiate 
from the central knot of Lakeland, and of which 
none can be properly seen from Scawfell Pikes, 
four are visible from the Great Gable, the other 
four, it may be added» being visible from Bow Fell. 

• ' 'This is stated on the authority of O. Gtynne Jones. 
The writer has not ascended Great Gable by this, route. 
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To tbe S.W. i» a full-icDgdi vttw of WaMwater^ 
set between Yewbanow and the Screes^ with the 
lerel conotiy beyond stretclung to the aea. N.W. 
is the wild upper part of Ennenlaley with the Pillar 
risiDg grandly from it, and hiding the lake. Furdier 
N. is Crammock Water, widi Grasmoor R. of it, 
and the rale of Lortoo beyond. The Bnttermere 
road to Hassness is visible, hot Bnttermere itself is 
jost oot of sight. Finally N.E. there is a beantifiil 
▼iew into tlK Rosthwaite branch of Borrowdale. 
A considerable reach of Windermere ia in view, 
intercepted N. by the Langdale Piket, also 
Sprinkling Tani' and part of Bommoor. North- 
wards all the fells are visible as far as Skiddaw 
and Blencathara; to the E. the High Street 
range appears over that of Helvellyn and Fairfield, 
but to the S. the view is barred by the ScawfeU group, 
which is dispitLfed close at hand in all its grandeur. 

4. Kirk Fell (2631), though a high monntain, 
has few distinctive features, and the view fitDm it is 
interfered with by its taller brethren who stand 
round it. It may be climbed directly firom Wasdale 
by a steep grass slope, but it is best to include it in 
the descent from Great Gable by the N.W. ridge, 
or it might be madethe-starting-|)oint of the ramble 
round Mosedale, as described in the next paragraph. 
From the top there are visible the ' wholk> of 
Wastwater, a strip of Chimmock, and all the lake 
mountains to the N. and N.E. • 

5. The Mosedale Mountains. A glorious 
day on the fells may be- enjoyed by walking ailround 
Mosedale on tbe tops of the sunroundtng moaatains. 
Start from Wasdde by the Black Sail route 
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^p. $45)9 and when Bome way up the paas tom 
L., and clkab the ridge. As there is no path, 
it does not much matter where the cKmb is 
commenced. The first height gained is Looking 
Stead (2058), but there will be nothing Ibst by 
leaving its summit R., and climbing more divectly 
to the Pillar (1927). NeKt comes a descent to 
Windy Gap, and a climb to the Steeple (2746). 
[These two mountains are fully described in the 
last chapter.] A ridge now leads S.£..'to Red 
Pike (2707^, not to be confused with the Butter- 
mere Red PUce» The rocks which descend from 
it into Mosedale are fine;. From the top no 
lake is in view^ but three tjarna are to be seen, 
Scoaty Burnmoor and Ed. The giants near at 
hand hide most of the more distant mountains, but 
Grasmoor and the Buttermere Red Pike are visible; 
ako the Coniston Old Man. Continuing along -the 
ridge, and descending a little, we reach the << chair,'' 
where the rocks have been built into a stone seat. 
<fUpoo this armrchair,'' wrote James Payn, <<it 
would do a gouty tourist all the good in the world 
to sit. It .will seem when you are there as though 
it weK a committee^meeting of the mountains, knd 
that you had been voted intodhe chair." Wastwater 
ia now in view, and Low T^rn,in addition to those 
just mentioned. We now descend to the depression 
called Dore Head, whence a steep descent can 
be made L. into Mosedale, or a more gradual one 
by the Overbeck Valley. The natural termination 
of the walk would be to scale Yewbarrow, but \tk 
N. end is defended by a line of diffs. These are 
easy enough to scale if the way is know«, all the 
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real cfimbing being confined to the first few teet, bdt 
the tourist with no one to guide him had better 
leave them alone* 

6. Yewbarrow (2058) is easily enough ascended 
from Wasdale by the long steep side which runs 
down into the valley. Cross the bridge just above 
the hotel, bend a Ittde L., and ascend by two fields 
to the' open fell. In the steep climb which follows, 
bend rather L. to avoid the rocks on the N. side of 
the mountain. Except on this side the mountain 
IS covered with grass and screes. The top is a 
long narrow ndge, of which the two highest points 
are at the S. and N. ends. From the summit roost 
of Wastwater is in view, but its N* part is hidden 
by a projection further S. on the mountain. The 
slopes of Yewbarrow give perhaps the best view of 
Wasdale from above. 

7. The Bowderdale Mountains, These have 
not been visited by the writer. They are well seen 
from the Screes and from Red Pike, and as they 
are obviously inferior as view^-points, they are little 
patronised. Middle Fell (1908) can be climbed 
directly from the Wasdale road, by leaving it a 
little S. of Nether Beck. By condnumg about i m. 
along the ridge, first N., with Greendale Tarn in 
a hollow L., then N.W., Seatallan (2266) may 
be reached, a fine-shaped mountain. The summit 
of Buckbarrow (1677) is about a mile S.W. 
of Seatallan, of which mountain indeed it seems to 
be a spur. The side of Buckbarrow which fiices 
Wastwater is precipitous. By keeping on the ridge 
of high ground N. of Seatallan, the Haycock may 
be reached. 
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V. I. Wasdale to Borrowdale or Lang' 
dale by the Sty Head Pass. This has been 
fallv described the reverse way (p« 275), so that 
a few plain directions are suflicient. From the 
hotel the foot of the pass may be reached in three 
ways (i) by crossing to the church, and turning 
L. up a lane, (ii) by taking a field-path directly 
opposite, which presently joins the lane just men- 
tioned, (iii) by following the track up the'Mosedale 
beck, and soon turning R. up a lane down which 
a stream flows. All these routes join at Burn- 
thw^ite, the highest honse in the valley. The ascent 
of the pass is very stony, but attempts to find a better 
path will not improve matters. At the top of the 
pass keep the tarn on your R. hand for Borrow- 
dale. At Stockley Bridge, on the £ar side of the 
pass, turn L. for Seathwaite. For Langdale 
keep Sty Head Tarn on the L., and take a path 
past Sprinkling Tarn to Esk Hause, where continue 
straight on, with Hanging Knott R., till the foot 
of Angle Tarn is reached, from which a short 
climb leads to the top of the Rossett Gill Pass into 
upper Langdale. In misty weather be carefiil not 
to turn L. into Borrowdale either by Grains Gill 
or the Longstrath valley, nor R. into Eskdal^ 
between Great End and Hanging Knott. 

2. Wasdale to Buttermere by the Black Sail 
and Scarf Gap Passes (8 m.). This is a first- 
rate walk over wild country. Between Wasdale 
Head and the Buttermere valley there is not a trace 
of cultivation. The track starts N. from the 
hotel with the Mosedale Beck L. [The first 
torn R. leads to the Sty Head.^ Climb a little 
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to two gates, of whkh take the R. hand, one, and 
a«ci9nd ahoTC a wall. Very soon there appears 
below a preuy waterfall, by which the beck leaps 
OQt of the parro.w entrance to Mosedate. This 
Mr Baddeley has christened Ritfim Force, The 
path noy/ enters Mosedale (p. ^31), a circular 
desolate yalley, and skirts the R. side of it under 
Kirk Fell. Presently it turns R. and climbs 
between Kirk Fell and Looking Stead to the top 
of the Black Sat/, The long unmistakable ascent 
is featureless, but for the fiiie retrospecdve view of 
Scawfell cliffs. At the top (about i8cx;> ft.) the 
upper part of Ennerdale (p. 318), the wildest of 
the lake valleys, is seen below, with Great Gable 
showing its grandest face at the head. On the 
other side of the valley, are Green Gable, Brandreth, 
j^nd the haystacks, over which latter appear Fleet- 
with, Dale Head and Grasmoor. A rough descent 
follows to the river Liza, which is crossed by a 
footbridge, after which the track is down the valley 
for ^ ro., when it diverges R. and ^scends the fell 
in a slanting direction to the Scarf {or more properly 
Scarth) Gap^ the depression between High Crag 
and the Haystacks. During the ascent the retro- 
spective views of the Pillar are grand, with the 
Pillar rock urell displayed in front, and there is a 
beautiful vista of Ennerdale Water seen down the 
valley. From the top of the Pass (about 1400) 
the head of Buttermere is seen, with Robinson 
behind it. During the steep descent there are good 
views into the circular head of the valley, surrounded 
by Fleetwith, Green Crags, and the Haystacks. In 
the latter part of the descent the lake itself and its 
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surrounding mountains are beautifully seen. The 
path descends to the strath at (he head of the lake, 
and crosses a bridge and two meadows to the farm 
Gatesgarth, where the road is joined. Buttermere 
Tillage is 2. m. L. 

3* WasddU tQ Bnnerdale by Windy Gap, 
Since Windy Ggpi.the depretnion between the Pillar 
and the Steeple is 2400 ft. high, and very #tee|> and 
rough on the Wasd#le side, very little is saved by 
it« and .^ tooristjs advised to take the finer walk 
rig^t over the Pillar. For Windy Gap .enter 
Mosedale by the Bkck Sail tracks and crdss to ^ 
L. of the valley. Here there seems a cholice of 
two passes, but the R. is Windy Gap, and must 
be chosen. The gill on the L., from which the 
principal stream of Mpsedale ilows, leads to Black 
Combe Head, a slight depression between two parts 
of the Steeple^ From Windy Gap there is a rough 
descent to Ennerdale .without a track. For the 
Anglers' Inn, after reaching the valley descend it 
for about i^ m« and cross a bridge just below 
Gillerthwaite Farm to a track "which leads in 5 ii. 
more by the N. side of the lake to the inn. 
(For details of the scenery see ch. xiii.) . . 

4, Wasdale to ,Boot by\ Bummoor Tom* 
This route, has been so fully described the: reverse 
way, (p. 326) that further details are unnecessary^ 
For tjie start fwm Wasdale see p.- 333. 

[M^.— Sin^e all the rambles in the area in- 
9!olve mountain-climbing, there is.no section iiu] • 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE ESR AND DUDDON VALLEYS (mAPS 4 AND 9) 

I. Approaches. These two Talleys lie away 
from the ordinarv routes, and are consequently not 
•o much visited as they deserve to be. This 
neglect is also partly due to the scarcity of accom- 
modation. EskdaUy indeed, contains one small 
town, Bootf where the tourist who does not mind 
rather primitive idns might do worse than stay a 
few days. It is reached by a branch railway, 
diverging from the main Fumess line at Ravenglass 
at the foot of the valley. This railway, however, 
is no use for day excursions, except from Seascale 
(p. 315), for it is 2 hrs. or more from Coniston, 
and 4 hrs. from Bowness. The valley also is very 
badly off for carriage approaches. Two roadsi or 
rather tracks, lead into it from the E. of the dis- 
trict, (i) from Ambleside over the Wr3rnose and 
Hardknott passes (i6 m. to Boot); (2) from 
Broughton up the lower part of Duddondale and 
across Birker Moor to the King of Prussia Inn, 
2 m. below Boot (i2| m^J. Both of these are 
exceedingly rough roads. The result is that many 
who see;the lakes omit Eskdale, and few see more 
of it than is in view during the drive or wdk ovts 
the Hardknott and past Boot to Wastwater, thus 
leaving the wild and grand upper part unexplored. 
Perhaps the best way to see the valley on foot is 
to walk from Wasdale over the Burnmoor track 
(p. 326), and then to ascend nearly to Esk Hause, 
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finally climbing the Micldedore back to Wasdale. 
This is a day's ramble strongly to be recom- 
mended* 

DuddonddU is even more destitute of accommo- 
dation than Eskdale, since it only contains two small 
hamlets and one inn. It can, however, be satisfac- 
torily explored from Coniston. Two carriage roads 
lead into it^ one from its head over the Wrynose 
pass, the other from Broughton near its foot (about 
20 min. from Coniston by rail), whence a carriage 
can be driven up its whole length, or a round made 
including Eskdale, by means of the Birker Moor 
and Hardknott roads. But the directest way for 
pedestrians is to cross the Wain a Scar Pass, which 
leads into the valley 5 m. after leaving Coniston, 
and from which the tourist can direct his way N. 
to the Wrynose Pass, or S. to Broughton, or 
perhaps better still, ramble about the central part of 
the valley and return again by Walna Scar. 

n. In the matter of scenery the two valleys 
offer a strong contrast. The chief interest of £xi- 
dak lies in its wild upper part, which divides into 
two branches, the E. one running up close under 
Bow Fell, while the longer W. one starts at Esk 
Hause, close under the shadow of the Scawfell 
mass. Where the two branches unite both becks, 
just before they me^t, form a succession of beautiful 
mountain waterfalls. The middle part of the 
valley is of less interest, though it looks very well 
when viewed from Bow Fell, Crinkle Crags, or 
the top of Hardknott Pass. It contains, however, 
perhaps the finest waterfall in Lakeland, Dalegarth 
Force. The lower reaches of the valley lie among 
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low hiH% and are alaii^tt befiond the liBiiis of the 
diftrict* 

The head waters of the Duddon^ on the other 
handy lie among wild and desolate feHa, .without 
interest* But in the middle reaches die mec has 
a singular beauty. Again and again its coiicae is 
interrupted by rock bjurriers which span the valley, 
to pass which it has to cut a deep channel. At 
the third and most proodinent of these* aU cctltiva- 
tion ceases for the ^me» and the dver runs for i^ 
m. in a deep narrow goige, the b^uty of which 
culminates at its exit, WaJla*barrow Orag, where 
the stream has barely, room to force its way. After 
this the interruptions are ftwer, but the valley re- 
mains narrow a|kd weU-fnarked, and retains its 
interest as far as the estuary. 

The course of the Esk. is best described by 
tracing the stream^ Mpward, since the principal 
beauty is at its head; but the Duddon >will be 
better described from the source downwards, thus 
following the ex^rnple of Wordsworth, to whose 
series of sonnets the river chiefly dwes its fmae. 

III. I. Up JEskdaJLe. (15 m*) At the mouth 
of the jittie Esk river is Ravenglassf How H village, 
but in Ron^n and Mediaeval times, until its harbour 
silted up, a seaport. of some note. Traces. of a 
Roman camp are found* and a ^ m. from.it are the 
interesting ruins of a Roman .v))la> locally called 
fVaffs Castle. There is little reason for. taking the 
road from Rav^^nglasa to Boot in preference to the 
railway (7 m.). The road starts up Eskdale, and 
in I m. passes on the R. Jtfwfcoitter Caitkf where 
Henry VI. took refuge a^r the battle of Hexham, 
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and is said to have giTen the fefnily a cup called 
The Lufck of the PeDoiogtoiis. One ancient tower 
remains^ the rest is modern. The grounds are 
famed for rhododendrons. The rough road bow 
keeps close to the E. slope of the low Mnncaster 
Fell, then crosses the Esk, and is joined on the R. 
by the Birker Moor road from Ulpha. We now 
recross the Esk, and at the King of Prussia Inn, 
join the Santon Bridge road, by which Eskdale 
may be reached from Strands and Wasdale (p< 3 27 ) . 
[^Meanwhile the railway has gone by way of MHer*^ 
dale on the other side of Muncaster Fell) but has 
now crossed die low watershed into Eskdale and 
is close on our L»] The yalJey now improves in 
interest. The line of fells to the E. which separates 
it from Duddottdale, comprising Hardknott, Harter 
F^l, and Birker Moor, show from here a finely 
serrated outline, and before long Bow Fell and 
Sc^wfeil appear ahead. After passing Beckfbot 
station^ and crossing the Whillan beck from Burn* 
moOr Tarn, we pass a turn R. leading to Dalegarth 
Force (see next paragraph), and in a short ^ m. 
reach Ba^i^ a tiny place for a railway terminus. 
[Here the*Burnmoor track from Wasdale joins us 
Lb2* The valley- here is wide and ill-defined. 
Boot itself is rather on the Whillan beck than on 
the Esk, which is diverted eastwards by some 
knolls. The road up the valley leaves Boot a 
little L. A little further note Low Birker Force 
on the R., a sort of Sour Milk ghyll. After the 
Wo(^pack Inn is passed, the valley rapidly becomes 
narrowL At \ m. farther the road crosses the Esk, 
and: ig ano^r ^ m* reaches the foot ofthe HardknoH 
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PiUi (p. 3C4 ) . From thU poiot the journey is neces- 
aarily 00 foot. Pass through a gate L. to the &rm 
of Butterilket, and continue up the E. bank of the 
E«k for nearly 2 m. During thig walk Crinkle 
Crags and Bow Fell are seen at the head of the 
valleyi the latter showing a finely peaked outline* 
In % m. we come to Esh Falls (4 m. from Boot), 
the most (>eautiful part of the whole valley. The 
Esk is here formed by the union of two becks, 
each of which descends 400 ft. in less than ^ m., 
thus forming a succession of wild mountain cata- 
racts. Both becks should be explored. QThe R. 
hand one, Lmgcove Beck^ runs up to Bow Fell, and 
may be ascended to Three Tarns, whence a descent 
may be made into Langdale.]] The L. hand one 
is the main stream of Upper Eskdale, which we 
now ascend, crossing Lingcove Beck. Among 
the cataracts 00 this branch there is a particularly 
striking one called Irwin Farce, Though the 
lower falls are the finest, the upper ones have the 
great advantage of having the cliffs of Scawfell as 
a background. We now attain the highest reach 
of the valley, which is comparatively l^vel, and a 
scene of utter desolation, with the grand crags of 
Scawfell impending on the L. The valley may 
be traced right to Esk Hause (3^ m» from Esk 
Falls), but the best finish of the walk is to climb 
over the MickledorC to Wasdale. Look out for a 
fine waterfall, called Cam Spaut^ at the loot of 
Scawfell, and climb the fell just N. of it, keeping the 
beck which forms it L. during the whole ascent. 
The climb is rough, but perfectly safo. When the 
summit of the Mickledore is reached, take straight 
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down the screes, aiid desceod by Brown Tongue. 
(For full description of Scawfell see p. 338.) 

2. Dalegarth Force fStenley Gill). Take 
the road S. from Boot, ana in i m., just opposite the 
school-room, turn L. A little after crossing the 
Esk a guide-post directs to. a farm where the key 
must be obtained. After procuring it return to 
the road, and ascend to a padlocked gate, which 
the key opens, and admits to a woodland path 
leading up to the Fall in 10 min. About half-way 
there is a fork, with a guide-post. Take the L. 
band path which directs to the '* Fall (lower way).'' 
This crosses and recrosses the stream by some 
bridges, from near the last of which the lower fall 
can be sufficiently seen. A short climb with the 
beck R. reveals the upper fall, which, though not 
the highest in Lakeland, is perhaps the most 
beautiful. The stream, darkened by the peat to 
a rich brown, leaps from a narrow ravine in an 
unbroken descent of 60 ft. It is set in a magni- 
ficent cleft, the perpendicular cliffs rising 200 ft. 
above it on both sides. They are beautifully 
clothed in moss and fern with a few trees to com- 
plete a perfect picture. 

The scramble further up E. of the beck is only 
recommended to acrobats who will enjoy swinging 
by the arms on branches, with the ravine below. 
To see the Fall from above recross the last bridge, 
and turn up a steep path L. to the top of the W. 
cliff, whence there is a striking eaup d'oeil of the 
ravine, and the falls, including an upper fall not 
seen from below. A descending pathway leads 
back to the fork, where the g)iide-post is, thus 
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rerealmg the meaning of the direction ** Fall (upper 

way)." 

3. The Wrynose and HardknoU Passes (Fell 
fbbt to Boot, 9 ni.) . Theae passes, rough as they 
are, form the o&ly practicable carriage road cod- 
necting the E. and W. parts <^ the district. Bj 
way of them it is possible to drive from Ambleside 
to Wastwater (31 m.) or back. The cyclist 
should be warned that they contain seven unrideable 
miles, invdlving about three hours' pushing. It is 
strange that so bad a track should have been an 
important Roman road, and in later times the great 
snraggMng route for goods landed at Ravengkss. 

The route lies across upper Duddondiale, and 
through the middle of Eskdale. The Wrynose 
(locally Wreynuss) Pass starts at Pett Poot^ a £uin 
at the head of Little Langdde (7 ra. from Amble- 
side, 5 m. from Conistion, 3^ m. from Dungeon- 
Ghyll New Hotel). It is a -dreary rough climb of 
i^m. to the top. The fells nearest to the pass 
have no interest, but Wetherlam standi up grandly 
L. for most of the ascent^ and when near the top 
there is- a glimpse of Cold Pike R. • The retro- 
spective view of Little Langdale is beautifnl, with 
Red Screes, Froswick and 111 Bell beyond. At 
the top (1281 ft.) is the "Three Shire Stone^" 
marking the point where Lancashite, Westmoreland 
and Cumberland meet. The stone only mentions 
Lancashire, an unfairness which should befrenledied. 
The source of the Duddon is exactly at the summit 
of the pass. We now descend to Wijnote Bottom^ 
a valley of desolation w^out chami. The Critfkle 
Cra^s (R«) and Grey Friar (L.) turn dieir unin- 
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teretting sides to it, aad the only relief is the 
serrated outline of Harter Fell and Hardknott in 
front In 2^ m. from the top we reach Coekley 
Becky where the Duddon valley turns S. and its 
cultivated strath begins. Our way is across the 
▼alley to the foot of Hardknott. On the right is 
the dreary Mosedale, a lateral valley separated from 
the E. branch of Upper Eskdale by a low water- 
shedy over which Scawfell appears. The climb to 
the pass is only 600 ft. A ravine is soon crossed, 
and is for some time prominent on the R. To the 
L. the view of Duddondale is somewhat interrupted 
by the rock barriers which span it. The hills at 
the top (1291) are hummocky, Hardknott R. and 
the rough Harter Fell L. A glorious view of 
Eskdale is now before us, the course of the valley 
being visible right down to the sea. The Scawfell 
mass is prominent R. After descending about 
f m. the ruins of an old Roman camp, Hardknott 
Castle^ will be found 100 yards R. of the road. It 
was nearly square in shape, with a tower at each 
comer, and a gateway in each side, all built of 
rough blocks of stone. Inside are the foundations 
of an important group of buildings. An inscription 
discovered here bears the name of Agricola, pro- 
bably Calpumins Agricola, legate in 162-169 a.d. 
Wordsworth alludes to 

That lone camp on Hardknott't height, 

Whose guardians bent the knee to Jove and Man. 

In another mile we are down in the valley and have 
crossed the Esk. The midd le p art of Eskdale has 
now to be traversed, past the Woolpack apd Boot 
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Near Beckfeot note the turd L. for Dalegarth 
Force (p. 353). 

If bound for Wasdalc Head continue on the road, 
which after Eskdale Green station climbs over the 
low watershed into Mtterdale, Of this little Talley 
there is a good view» with Scawfell and the Screes 
at its head. When the road forks on the far side 
of the Talley, take the road R. up the hill, aod over 
it to Santon Bridge on the Irt (for the road on to f 
Wasdale see p. 327). 

4. Down the Duddon {upper part — Wrynou 
to the foot of Walna Scar^ Starting from and 
returning to Coniston this will be an 18 m. ramble. 
From Coniston it is 6f m. to the top of the Wry- 
nose, where is the source of the Duddon. The 
first reach of the river is through <^ unfruitful 
solitudes" devoid of interest. But at Cockley 
Beck (2^ m. further on), where the river turns S., 
and flows between Grey Friar and Harter Fell, 
green fields and trees at once begin, though for 
i^ m. cultivation is sparse, and the valley has few 
features. Then the first rock-barrier spans the 
valley, and the scene is changed. The river is 
driven to the W. side, and after dashing down a 
rapid finds a narrow passage between steep rocks, 
over which the single arch of Birh Bridge is 
thrown. Below is a deep clear pool, pent by 
rocks, a feature characteristic of the Duddon. They 
are locally called "dubs,** though Wordsworth 
more elegantly terms them ^< bright liquid man- 
sions.'' Up to this time there has been a road on 
both sides of the river ; now the road keeps to the 
E. bank. S. of Birks Bridge there is only room 
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for one cultivated fields when another roek-1 
pens the riTer, which plunges for the second 
time into a deep rocky chasnii where it sleeps in a 
quiet pool called Gowdrel Dub. This is reached 
by leaving the road and crossing a field, a litde N, 
of Troutal Farm. S* of Troutal is a rather wider 
belt of cultivated fields, and then we reach the third 
and principal rock-barrier. The two first were 
connected with a litde crag at the foot of Grey 
Friar. Now the same mountain sends down a 
persistent line of crags about 600 or 700 ft. high, 
which cross the valley in a S.W. direction, and 
force the Duddon into a narrow gorge on the W., 
where all cultivation ceases for i^ m. Words- 
worth describes the gorge in a sonnet that shows 
more imaginative power than most of the Duddon 
series, thus apostrophizing the stream: — 

Thee hath some awful spirit impelled to leave 
Utterly to desert the haunts of men. 
Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended but by thy own Toice, save when 
The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue. 

At first the sides of the gorge are clothed in 
bracken ; then trees begin to fringe the river 
banks. After passing | m. of the gorge, note a 
pathway R. just before a gate. It leads to some 
stepping-stones (not Wordsworth's), from whence 
the river looks beautiful. [On the far side is a 
rough and swampy path leading by the farm 
Grass Gars to Eskdale, which is worth ascend* 
ing about ^ m. to see Gill Spout, There, is 00 
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path to the £iU, but when you bear it leare the 
path L. and scramble along the foot of a low 
line of crags* The water descends about 200 feet 
in three leaps. The view is from the side, and 
not a good one.] S. of the stepping-stones the 
gorge gets very fine. Tall cliffs and wooded 
banks pen the stream closer and closer, till, just 
before the narrowest part, over which Waliaharrow 
Crag rears itself, there is no longer any room 
for the road, which turns L« over a low coi into 
the parallel valley of Seathwaite, on the other 
side of the cliff barrier. After crossing the 
pretty Seathwaite beck we reach a guide-post, 
where we may turn R. down the valley, or L. 
over the Walna Scar to Con^ston (5 m. distant). 
[In climbing the Walna Scar Pass note the 
obvious short cut, and in descending avoid all 
paths leading R. down to Torver.] 

3. Coniston to the Duddon Valley by the 
Walna Scar Pass (5m.). This approach is re- 
commended by Wordsworth himself. The ascent 
is dull and tedious, but the descent fully atones. 
Take the road to Coniston Station, and after 
passing under the railway arch go straight on by 
a rough road under trees. Presently, where a 
gate faces us, the road turns sharp L., and im- 
mediately afterwards R. again, avoiding the road 
going straight on L. When the open fell is 
reached, take the track straight on. [That to 
the R. leads to the quarries on the Old Man.J 
First we traverse a dull moor, with the Old Man 
and Dow Crags R., and, after passing them, torn 
in 3 nu up to the ridge (2000 feet). Here 
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there is a grand view of the Duddon Valley and 
its bounding fells, while beyond rise the Screes 
Seatallan, Haycock, Steeple, the Scawfell group, 
Hanging Knott, and Bow Fell. The Pillar and 
Crinkle Crags also appear during the descent, 
which commences by a sloping grassy path, from 
which presently a track descends R. steeply till 
it reaches Seathtvaite Valley^ a recess which 
Wordsworth calls "truly enchanting'' (in his 
notes on the Duddon sonnets). It is a cup- 
shaped hollow, with meadows of remarkable 
greenness, and scattered white homesteads. The 
low semicircle of crags which surrounds it not 
only completely separates it from the main Duddon 
▼alley, the exact position of which, indeed, it 
is hard to guess at from here, but obscures the 
point at which Tarn Beck enters the valley, 
descending from the large Seathnvaite Tam^ which 
lies high up in a combe between the Old Man 
and Grey Friar. Behind the line of crags Grey 
Friar stands sentinel R. and Harter Fell L., aad 
between them is a glorious vista of distant moun- 
tains, including Scawfell, Scawfell Pikes, Bow 
Fell, and Crinkle Crags. The path now bends 
L. to the guide-post already mentioned, whence 
the traveller can journey up the Duddon to the 
beauties described in the last paragraph, or down 
the Duddon to those about to be described. • 

6. Down the Duddon (lower part, from foot 
of Wdlna Scar to Broughton, 8 m., without the 
divergences). Taking the road S. from the 

guide-post just mentioned, we descend beside Tarn 
Beck, the "tributary ttream'' of Wordsworth's 
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oiaeteenth aooiiet, which reaches the main Talley by 
a gorge not quite ao narrow as that of the Doddon, 
but Terj chairming, especially where the <* torrent 
white ** foams over some ledges of rock. A Ktde 
further is SeathwiuU CImrch, a plain building en- 
nobled by memories of the Rev. Robert Walker 
the ** Wonderful/' who was buried here in 1802, 
after serving as curate for sixty-seven years* His 
energy was still more remarkable than his sini|Je 
goodness* Not only was he schoolmaster, lawyer 
and doctor, and even brewer to his parish, but he 
spun wool, made clothes, and did a hundred other 
things besides faithfully discharging his parish 
duties. For details see The Excursion Book 
FILf and Wordsworth's notes on the Duddon 
Sonnets. 

Between Seathwaite and Ulpha churches it is 
3 m. by road, but little is seen of the Duddon, 
except where it is crossed at Dunnerdale Bridge, 
about half-way* Consequently some of the fol- 
lowing divergences are recommeDded : — 

(a) Take a path opposite the church, between 
the Parsonage and the beck. This leads to a 
foot-bridge, beyond which a track across a few 
fields, and then a little R. up through the bracken, 
Jeads to the S. end of the Duddon Gorge. Right 
oj^osite rises the magnificent WaUabarrov} Crag^ 
with steep screes below sloping to the stream, and 
from which many huge boolders have rolled into 
the river bed. On the near side is the lower 
crag called by Wordsworth The Pen, which is 
richly wooded right down to the water's edge. 
At the far end of the chasm appear the Crinkle 
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Crags, while to the S. the trees grow thick where 
the riyer escapes from its narrow deiile into the 
comparatirely level <* plain of Daonerdale/' 

(i) Returning to Seathwaite church, and turn- 
ing R. down the road, we soon reach a gate whence 
is in view the sweet spot where the Duddon and 
Tarn Beck mingle their waters. About \ m. 
below the united streams are crossed by the famous 
Stepping Stonei. To reach them cross a wooden 
bridge not very far below the waters meet, and follow 
the path beyond, which leaves the river a little, 
but soon bends back right to the stones. There 
are four or five sets of stepping-stofies oo the 
Duddon, all of which are worth seeing, but it. 
is usually agreed that these are the ones which 
Wordsworth celebrated. In all there are seven- 
teen stones. 

Stone matdied with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint. 

By crossing the stones the road is easily rejoined. 

(f) The valley is now open as far as the turn 
beyond Ulpha, with rough crags on the E., among 
which the conical Caw is prominent, and lower 
wooded fells on the W. The level strath, how- 
ever, is broken about a mile beyond Dunnerdale 
Bridge by yet another rock-barrier, this time all 
of green grass except for an isolated cliff in the 
middle. The Duddon is driven to the E. of the 
valley, and again flows in a deep pool between 
vertical cliffs. To reach this beautiSful spot leave 
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the road L. by a gate just oppo9ite the isolated 
cliffy and cross four fields. There is no path, but 
it is pleasaDt to ramble down the river bank till the 
Crosby Beck flows into it, a short ^ m.. further. 
Here there is another set of charming stepping- 
stones. By turning R. and crossing one field the 
road is regained. 

A little further and the Traveller's Rest is on 
our R., the only inn in Duddondale. [Here a 
road branches off for Eskdale. It traverses the 
upland moor for 3 m. and then forks, the R. hand 
branch descending to Stanley Gill, the L. hand to 
the King of Prussia Inn. From the fork De^oke 
Water is about ^ m. distant S.W., a tarn larger 
than Rydal, but rarely visited.^ Ulpha Churchy to 
which Wordsworth has dedicated a sonnet, now 
comes into view, quaintly perched on a low rock 
near the river. A little below is Ulpha Bridge, 
after which the walk can be concluded on either 
side of the river. Those who are driving should 
cross to the E. bank, but for pedestrians the W. 
bank may be recommended. Keep to the road 
about 1^ m., then turn L. near a bobbin mill. A 
short cut can be taken through a farmyard just 
before. 

We are now in the lowest reach of the Duddon, 
about 3 m. long^ On the E. side the fells con- 
tinue bare, but on the W. they are covered with 
beautiful woods, which are at their best near 
Duddon Hally 2 m. further down. During these 
2 m. the lane runs mostly among trees, and little 
is seen of the river. Then at Btckfoot we cross 
the last W.. tributary of the Duddon, the Loggan 
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Beck^ which descends through a beautifully wooded 
ravine. Duddon Hall is now quite close, and also 
Rowfold Bridge^ where the river is again rock-pent, 
and forms the last of the ^Mubs.'^ One more mile 
brings us to Duddon Bridge. Here turn L. and 
Broughton is \\ m. distant. Below the bridge 
the Duddon expands into an estuary of *' majestic 
sands,'' a conspicuous object in many lake views. 
Black G>mbe towers grandly over them. 

IV. The Mountains between Eskdale and 
Duddondale. i. Harter Fell (2140) is a 
craggy mountain of a rough pyramidal shape, 
which would probably gain it some attention but 
for its proximity to the giants of Wasdale and 
Langdale. The writer has not ascended it, but it 
seems to be best climbed from the top of the Hard- 
knott Pass. It should command good views of 
both valleys. 

2. Birker Moor is, as its name implies,- an 
elevated plateau, with a few points rising above 
the rest, the ascent of which is not remunerative. 
Green Crag (1602) is the highest. 

3. S. of Birker Moor the valleys diverge 
considerably, and allow room for a large cluster 
of featureless fells between them. Of these the 
only one worth seeing is IVorm Crag^ which is 
" surmounted by a rocky pile of split and fissured 
crags," but is too far out of the way for many 
tourists to reach. It is 7 m. from Broughton. 
Take the road up the W. bank of the Duddon 
to Duddon Hall, and follow the road which 
climbs the hill with the Loggan Beck R., and 
then degenerates to a fell track over the moors 
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to Boode. Worm Crag is now plam ahead, 
but the track should be stuck to for a considerable 
time» after which a scramble to the R. leads to the 
crag. 

4* Black Combe (1969) is in shape somewhat 
Hke the Wrekin. It is termed by an isolated 
mass of Skiddaw slate, separated from the other 
mountains of the same formation by the whole 
width of the Borrowdale volcanic series. The 
Tiew from it is celebrated. 

For from the summit of Black Combe (dread name 
Derived from clouds and storms) the amplest range 
Of unobstructed prospect may be seen 
That British ground commands. 

The name is rather derived from the gloomy 
hollows of the mountain, probably from the 
conspicuous one on the E. just below the summit, 
or, as Mr Baddeley thinks, from the dark heather 
in its W. recesses. But the claim Wordsworth 
makes for the view is very likely true, for since it 
stands well to the S. of Lakeland and apart from 
other mountains, the view is less obstructed than 
from fells which are a thousand feet higher. The 
tourist, who wishes to see the long distance views, 
should carefully select a very clear day, and then 
not be disappointed if it prove not clear enough. 
Probably the clearest days are those when a strong 
N.W. wind is blowing, with heavy passing showers. 
The ascent^ (about 3 m.) commences at Silecroft 
Station, which is 20 m. from Coniston by train. 
The green track up the fell-side is visible from the 

^ See map on fly-leaf. 
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firit. To reach it take the road N. and tuni L«, 
bat soon leave the road for a footpath (R.)» which 
crosses another road and becomes a grass track 
leading to a farm. Pass through the yard, and N. 
of the farm will be found a short lane leading to 
the fell path, which ascend. For a while there is 
a beck (R*). When it stops the path becomes 
intermittent. Bend slightly R. to the ridge, where 
the path recommences, and gradually ascend along 
W. slope of mountain. When near top leave the 
path and climb a little R. There are two cairns, 
both of which should be visited. 

The view. If the day is extremely clear there 
may be visible, besides far views into Yorkshire 
and S. Lancashire, the Welsh mountains (S.), with 
Snowdon conspicuous, the Isle of Man fW.), and 
the Scottish (Galloway) mountains (N.W.). In 
ordinary clear weather there is a wide extent of 
sea close at hand, with the coast reaching in one 
direction almost to St Bees Head, and in the 
other passing Walney Island and bending round 
Fumess into Morecambe Bay. To the N. the 
view is bounded by the great mountains of 
Wasdale, Langdale and Coniston. Skiddaw just 
shows over Great Gable, Helvellyn appears in the 
Wrynose depression, and 111 Bell R. of the Old 
Man. 

The descent should be made to Broughton (7 m). 
Passing N. along the ridge we at once reach the 
tremendous circular combe on the E. of the 
mountain, which in any other district would 
probably have been called the Devil's Punch Bowl, 
or some such name, and attracted visitors of itself. 
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Keep steadily N* with the combe R.y and then 
continue N.E«9 keeping the main summit of the 
ridge the whole time, and leaving the lower White 
Combe to the R. Presently you will come to a 
very steep slope^ which descend* Conspicuous in 
the yalley below is a Stone Circle^ nearly as fine as 
the one near Keswick. Wordsworth refers to 
it as 

That mystic round of Druid frame 
Tardily sinking by its proper weight 
I>eep into patient earth, from whose smooth breast it 
came. 

There are over fifty stones, of which full half are 
upright, the highest being 7 ft. One is split by a 
rowan tree, now dead. From the circle a cart 
track leads down the valley. After i| m. take a 
turn L., which will lead in about 3 m. past Duddon 
Bridge to Broughton. 

V. Since it is not probable that many visitors 
will take up their quarters in these valleys, it has 
been thought best to describe the passes leading to 
them in close connection with the walks through 
the valleys themselves {t,e» in section III.). 
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Keskadale, 241, 3x0. 

Kettle Gill, 108. 

Kidsty Pike, 218» 35, 203, 3xx. 

King Arthur's Round Tabic, 

X71. 
King of Prussia Inn, 35X, 364. 

KirkFell,842, 311, 331. 
Kirkstone Pass, 7O9 93, X84. 
Knoll, OX. 
Knott Rigg, 241, 3x0. 

Ladder Brow, 338, 382. 

Ladhouse, 299. 

Lad Stones, X37. 

Lady Holme, 52. ' 

Lady's Rake, 286, 339. 

Lake Bank, X19, X20t 

Side, 45, 50. 

Lamplugh Cross, 3x3, 334. 

Hall, 3x3. 

Lancaster, 43. 
Langdale, 94-102, S3- 

(Great), 95, 99, xox, X03. 

(Little), 94, 98, X03. 

Pikes, idS-lll. 

Views of, 49, 53, 56, 83 

'» 137* 

Hill and Woods 



99» *"vi 
Lanthwaite 

293, 399. 
Latrigg, 246, 220, 242, 244. 
Lanncney Gill, X63, 166. 
Langthwaite Crags, 2x0. 
Leven River, 44, 45, 55. 
Levers Water, 188, 1331 '35- 
Ling Crag, 300. 
Lingcove Beck, 352. 
Ling Mell, 3x9. 
Lingmell, 385|. 330. 
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INDEX 



Lingmell Gill, 337, 333. 
Lin^moor, 106« 99. 
Lining Crag, 158, 280. 
Little Dale, 341, 306. 
Little Hart Crag, 89, 93. 
Little Langdale Tarn, 98, zx3. 
Liza River, 3x8, 311, 320, 346. 
Lodore Falls, 288, 335, 338. 
Loggan Beck, 364, 365. 
Long Crag, 175, 177, 182. 
Long Sleddale, 317. 
Longstrath, 278, xi6. 
— — Views of, 106, 115. 
Lonscale Fell, 343. 
Looking Stead, 848, 3x1, 322. 
Lord's Island, 228. 

— Rake, 339, 

— Seat, 266, 227. 
Lord Crag, 87. 
Lorton, 260, 380. 
Loughrigg Fell, 84, 76, 96, X4X. 

Tarn, lox. 

Loughrigg Terrace, 148, X47. 
Low Beck, 820, 3X9> 323. 

■ Borrans, 60. 

^^— Hartsop, 69, 183, 200, 203. 

— — Hartsop Dodd, 184. 

— ^^ Tarn (Wastwatcr), 337, 



343- 



Water (Coniston), X33. 



Loweswater, 296. 
Lowther Castle, 206, 207. 
■ River, 207, 209. 

Low Wood Hotel, 53, 56, 62. 
Lynlph's Tower, x8o. 

Maiden Moor, 252, 226. 
Manchester Waterworks, 150, 

x6z. 
Mardale, 210-211, 69, 2x3. 
Martindale, 187, 175, 177, z8i. 
Matterdale, 172. 
Maybrough, X7x. 
Measand Beck, 205, 209, 2x0, 

219. 
Melloreak, 809, 294, 300. 
Mell Fell, 173. 

(Little), 172. 

Mickleden, 118, 95i xoo, 279. 
Mickledore, 388, 335> 35^- 
Middle Dodd, X84. 
Middle Fell, 844, 329- 



Millbeck, 331, 245. 

Miller's Bridge, 79. 

Miller Brow, 06. 

Ground Landing, 56. 

Mill Gill, zoo, xio, 1x6. 

Millom Castle, 36. 

Mirehoose, 38, 365. 

Miterdale, 35X, 356. 

Morecambe Bay, z, 44. 

Mosedale — (x) (Loweswater), 
312; (2) (Wastwater), 351, 
3x1, 346; (3) (Duddondale), 

355- 
Muncaster Castle, 350. 

Fells, 35 X. 

Nab Cottage, X48. 

Scar, 87i Z4z. 

Naddle Forest (Haweswater), 
209. 

Vale, X69. 

— — Beck, 24Z. 
Nan Bield Pass, 68, 3Z7, 2x4. 
Nanny Lane, 86. 
Narrow Moor, 253. 
Nether Beck, 330. 
Nethermost Cove, 157, 199. 
Newby Bridge, 45, 55. 
Newlands, 240, 226, 253. 

— ; Views of, 252, 253, 306. 

Nibthwaite, x2o. 
Northumbria, 29. 

Ormathwaitb, 33 z. 

Hall, 265. 

Orrest Head, 48, 57. 
Ouse Bridge, 264. 
Outerside, 257. 
Over Beck, 330. 
Oxendale, 106, zoo. 
Oxenfell, zix, X39. 
Oxenholme, 43. 

Park Beck, 29X, 299. 
Pasture Beck, 69, 200. 
Patterdale, 182-184, 7x, Z76. 
Pavey Ark, 110, 1x6, 153. 
Peel Isle, XX9. 
Pelter Bridge, 79. 
Pen (The), 360. 
Pencil Works, 223. 
Pennine Range, a. 
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Penrith, 170t 206, 290. 
■ Beacon, 171;. 

Penruddock, 220. 
Piers GUI, 886, 277, 335. 
Pike O'Blisco, 107, 108. 

0]Stickle, no, 

Views of, 279, 284. 

Pike's Crag, 330, 337. 

Pillar Mountain, 820-822, 343. 

— Views of, 302, 317, 319. 

Rock, 821, 311, 319. 

Place Fell, 197, 170, i75» 176* 

177, 182. 
Plampton Junction, 44. 
Pooley Bridge, Z7Z, 180, 206. 
Portinscale, 234, 240, 251. 
Priest's Pot, 74. 
Pull Wyke, 53, 54, xix. 
Pulpit Rock, 338. 

Rainsbarrow Crag, 64, 68. 
Raise, x86, 193, T98. 
Rakefoot, 234. 
Ramp Holme, 51. 
Rampseill, x8i, X87, 202. 
Rampwolme, 229. 
Randale Beck, 21X, 2x8. 
Rannerdale Knotts, 807* 29X, 

294. 
Raven Crag— (i) (Red Screes), 

90 ; (2) (Thirlmere), X63, X65 ; 

(3) (Yewdale), 123. 
Ravenglass, 29, 350, 354. 
Rawlinson Nab, 5T. 
Red Bank, zc6, X40, 146, X59. 

Dell, 137. 

Nab, 54. 

Pike— (x) (Buttermere), 

310, 290; (2) (Wasdale), 343. 

Views of, 292, 294, 300. 

Screes, 89-91, X97. 

Views of, 70, 177. 

Tarn — (x) (Helvellyn), 



X89, X90, X9X ; (2) (Langdale), 

X08. 
Rest Dodd, T83, X87, 202. 
Riggindale, 210, 202, 2x8. 
Rigg's Hotel, 57. 
Ritson Force, 346. 
Robinson, 804-306i 226, 

290, 3x0. 
" Rock of Names," X64. 



241, 



Roman Road, 36, 2x5. 
Rossett Crag, 1x3. 

Gill, XX3. 

Rosthwaite, 273, 267, 28x. 
Rotha, 76, 79; Z42» 146, X47. 

Vale, 76, 53» »4o. 

Rough Crag, 216, 2xx. 

Holme, 52. 

Rowling End, 267, 240. 
Ruddy Beck, 30X. 
Ruthwute Cove, 157, X99. 
Rydal Falls, 8a 

Hall, 80, 148. 

Head (Hart Crag), 89. 

" Mount, 80, X44, X48. 

Village, X48. 

Water, 141, X47, X48. 

— — Views of, 80, 85, 90. 
Rydale, 80, 87. 

Saddleback (see Blencathara), 

247. 
Sad Gill, 2x7. 
Sail, 257. 

-—-Beck, 24X, 256, 293. 
Sandwick, x8x. 
Santon Bridge, 387^,35^. 
Sawrey (Near and Far), 73, X39. 
Scale Force, 296, 3x1. 

- Hill Hotel, 289, 290, 299. 
Scalehow Beck, 182, X98. 
Scales, 248. 

Tarn, 249, 247. 

Scandale, 80, 89, 93. 

Fell, 81, 89, X4X. 

Scar Crags, 257. 

Scarf Gap Pass, 846} 31 x, 302. 
Scawfell, 888, 889. 
Pikes, 884-888, 285. 

Views of, 226, 237, 255, 



277 



, 330. 

- Pinnacle, 33X, 339. 
System, 5, 4X. 



Scoat tarn, 343. 

Scotch Mountains (view of), 

X92, 245, 367. 
Screes, 329, 333. 
Seascale, 3x5, 328. 
Seatallan, 344, 330. 
Seathwalte — (i) (Borrowdale), 

276 ; (2) (Duddondale), 869. 

358, 360. 
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INDEX 



Seathwaite Tarn, IM, i34» 359» 
Seatoller, 967, 976. 
Seat Sandal, 164, 156, i5» 
Sclside Pike, 31^, 3x6. 
Sergeant Man, 168« xi6, 149. 
Shap, 307, 3x6. 

Abbey, 908. 

Sharp Edge, 349. 

Shepherd's Cca^ , 238, 333, 335. 

Shoulthwaite Gtll, 169, 35X. 

Side PUce, oo. 

Silecroft, 360. 

Silurian Rocks, 4. 

SUver HUl— (x) (Keswick), 261, 

336, 334 ; (3) (Ullswater), 176, 

x83. 
— — Holme. 51. 

How, 160, xxd, i4X» X53. 

Skelgill Farm, 83. 
Skelly Neb, 173. 
Skelwith Bridge, 96, xo3. 

■ Fold, I03. 
— — Force, 96. 
Skiddaw, 2«2-2i6. 

Views of, X69, 337, 938. 

— — — Low Man, 343, 344. 
Dodd, 343. 

Slate, 4. 

Sleddale Long, 3x7. 
Sleet Fell, 175, 177, x8x. 
Small Water, 214, 68, 315, 3x7. 
Smeathwaite Bridge, X65. 
Snarker Pike, 90. 
Snowdon (views of)i Z34i 3<^7* 
'* Solitary's Valley," M, 1x3. 
Solway Firth (view oO, 193, 345. 
Sour MUk GiU— (i) (Easedale), 

X49; (a) (Borrowdale), 276; 

(3) (Buttermere), 393. 
Souther Fell, 349. 
Spooney Green, 243, 246. 
Sprinkling Fell, 276. 

Tarn, 114. 

Spy Hill, I02. 
Stake Pass, 116, 279* 
Stangs, 185. 
Stanley Gill, ^3. 
Starling Dodd, 3x9. 
Staveley, 43. 

St Bees Head (view of), 367. 
St Catherine's, 84. 
St Herbert's Isle, 239. 



St John's Beck (Bore), z6s, 041. 

Vale, 166, 331. 

St Sunday Cng, 194-197. 

Views of, 157, *76- 

Steel Fell, 163, 53i 159^ 

Knotts, X87, 905. 

Steeple, 822, 343. 

Views of, 317, 319. 

Stickle Tarn, 110, xx6, 150. 
Sticks Pass, X98, 258, X87. 
Stile End, 35, 257. 
Stockdale, 81. 
Stock Gill Force, 8x. 
Stockley Bridge, 376. 
Stone Arthur, 15^^ 
Stonethwaite, 278, xi6. 
Storrs Hall, 5X, 55. 
Strands, 326, 338. 
Strathclyde, 29. 
Striding Edge, 191, 156, 157, 

X89, 190. 
Stybarrow Crag, 178, 176, 177. 

Dodd, 193, 198. 

Sty Head Pass, 277, 35* "5. 

345- 

Tarn, 276, xis. 

Stye (The), 14. 

Stythwaite Steps, X58. 

Swarth Fell, 181. 

Sweden Bridge (Upper and 

Lower), 81. 
Swindale, 2x6. 
Swinside^(x) (Duddon), 368; 

(2) (Newlands), 239, 336; (3) 

(Lorton), 360, 3x4. 
Swirrel Edge, X89, X9X. 

Tarn-at-Lbavbs, 383. 
Tarn Beck, 359, 363. 
Tarn Crag, X49. 
Tarn Hows, 121. 
Taylor's Gill Force, 276. 
Tent Lodge, 119, 121. 
" Terrace Walk," 230. 
Thirlmere, 161-166. 

Views of, x6o, 163, X64, 

x66, X67, 249. 
Thirlspot, x6x, X65, 167. 
Thompson's Holme, 53. 
Thomthwaite, 27, 963. 
Crag, 64, 63, 183, 30X, 
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Threshthwatte Cove, 69, 183, 

9oxy 303. 
"Three Shire Stone," 354. 
Three Tarns, 104, xo6. 
Threlkeld, 248, 220. 
Thunacar Knott, 153. 
Tilberthwaite, 123, xza, 138. 

Gill, 124. 

Todd Crag, 84. 

Tongue Gill, 160, 156. 

Torver, 120. 

"Traveller's Rest," 70, 184. 

Town End, 144. 

Troutbcck — (x) (Keswick), 17X, 

230 ; (3) (Windermere) 69-62, 

53, 56, 201. 

Tongue, 6x, 66, 69. 

Trout Beck, 53, 56, 69. 

Ullock Pikb, 243, 265. 
UUscarf, X58, 164. 
Ulhwater, 172-182. 

Views of, I7S-I77* i79. 

180, 194, 19s. 

Ulpha, 364. 
Ulverston, 44. 

VoRBDA, 29. 

Walla Crag — (i) (Hawes- 
water), 209; (2) (Keswick), 
234, 225. 

Wallabarrow Crag, 358, 360. 

Walls Castle, 350. 

Walney Island (views of), 367. 

Walna Scar Pass, 358, i33-x35. 

Wandope, 308, 341, 300. 

Wansfell Pike, 86. 

Wamscale Beck, 298, 307. 

Wasdale Hall, 328. 

Head, 381, 277. 

Wastwater, 328-331, 334- 

Views of, 327, 329, 335, 



341 



iSo, 



otel, 327, 332. 



Watendlath, 238, z68, 259. 
Tarn, x68, 238. 



Waterhead Pier— (x) (Winder- 
mere), 54, 57 ; (a) (CoDiston), 
XX9. 

Watennillock. x8a 

Watson's Dodd, 194. 

Wetherlam, X36-X38. 

Views of, 73» 96, X24, 



Whelter Crags, 3x0. 
Whillan Beck, 327, 35X. 
Whinlatter Pass, 260, 227, 3x3. 

' Fells, 227, 260. 
Whitehaven, 2. 
Whiteless Pike, 308, 241, 39a 



Views of, 296, 300, 3x0. 
White Moss, X41, 148. 
White Pike, 194, 227. 
Whiteside— (x) (Helvellyn), 167. 
191. 193; (a) (Lorton), 256, 



261, 294. 
O 



rags, 256, 209. 



Windermere, 46-67. 

Views of, 48, so, 54, 56, 

59, 60, 62, 63, 84, 86, 88, 90. 
Village, 57. 



Wind Gap, 287, 34X. 
Windy Gap, 320, 322, 347. 
Wishing Gate, X48. 
" Wordsworth's Seat," X48. 
Workington, 2. 
Worm Drag, 365. 
Wray C^tle) 53, 54. 
Wren Crag, x6s. 
Wrynose Pass, 364, 103. 

Bottom, 354. 

Wythburn Valley, 158, X63, 280. 
Village, x6i, X63. 

— — Church, 163. 

Ybwbarrow, 344, 330. 
Yew Crag, 274. 
Yewdale, 123, xx2, X39. 

— Crags, 123, 120, 138, 



139- 



Farm, 1x2, 139. 



Yew Tree House, xxa, 139. 
Yoke, 63. 
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THE LITTLE GUIDES 

PiHi Svoy clotb^ 3/. ; leather^ 3/. 6d. net. 



jUIESSRS METHUEN hare commenced 
the publication of 'a mall seriei of books 
to which they have giyen the general title of 
Thb Littlb Gunss. The main features of 
these books are ( i ) a handy and channing form, 
(2) artistic illustrations by B. ^. New and 
others, (3) good plans and maps, (4) an ade- 
quate but compact presentation of everything 
that is intere^ng in the natural features, history, 
archsBology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Those volumes which treat of counties are 
arranged somewhat differently from those which 
treat of towns. In the former guides there is 
first a general description of the county — its situa- 
tion, physical features, flora and ^una, climate, 
inhabitants, industries, history and archaeology. 
Then follows an account of the chief towns and 
places of interest in alphabetical order. 

The books are not guides in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They do not give the usual 
routes for expeditions, ascents of mountains, &c., 
nor do they contain information about hotels 
and their expenses. They contain, however, 



information which may be sufficient for the ordi- 
nary tourist of literary or archasological .tastea, 
and they form not only practical handbooks, 
but charming mementos of interesting visits, and 
delightful gift books. The greatest care is being 
expended on their production, and the success 
which they have, up to the present, obtained, 
seems to be the best proof of their excellence. 

The following volumes are ready, and several 
others are in preparation. ' 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By 

/. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. Illustrated by E. H. New. TkirdEdition. 

" An admirable and accurate little treatise, attractively tllus- 
\X9Xitd:'— World. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. 

By A. Hamilton Thompson. Illustrated by £. H. 
New. 

" It is brightly^ written and learned, and is just such a book 
as a caltored visitor needs.** — Scotsman, 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By B. 

C.WiNDLE,F.R.S.,M A. Illustrated by E.H. New 

" One of the most charming guide books. Both for the library 
and as a travelling companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable.**^/! eadtmy, 

"A guide book of the best kind, which takes rank as Mura.- 
txat,**— Guardian. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. 

TaouTBECK. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illus- 
trated by £. H. New. 
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